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| Cooernment during the minority ——liſurreBlion , 
\ the common. people———Diſtontents- of the. baren. 
iu commoticns — Expulſion or execution  - 
. the king's miniſters Cabal. of the duke. on. _ 
_ Glocefter —— Murder of the duke of Glocgfter —— © 


Baniſhment of Henry duke of Hereford — 


| 1 Return 
. of Henry. General inſurrection.— 


Depoſition 


F * 


F the king His murder. His character. 
Miſcellaneous tranſactions during this reign. 
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"HE parliament which was ſummoned ſoon 
after the king's acceſſion, was both elected 
and aſſembled in tranquillity; and the great change, 
trom a ſovereign of conſummate wiſdom and expe- 
rience to a boy of eleven years of age, was not im- 7 7 05 
mediately felt by the people. The habits of order mfnorit 


| 1 3 i | minority. 
and obedience which the barons had been taught 
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2 „„ HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


y 0 H Ap. 111 the long reign a: Edward, ſtill l 
1 XVI. them; and the authority of the king's three uncles, 
= the dukes of Lancaſter, Vork, and Gloceſter, ſuf- 
| ficed to repreſs for a time the turbulent. ſpjrit to 
which that order, in a weak reign, was ſooften ſubject. 
ITbe dangerous ambition too of theſe princes them- 
ſelves was checked by the plain and undeniable 
' ifitle of Richard, by the declaration of it made in 
- parliament, and by the affectionate regard which 
the people bore to the memory of his father, and 
which was naturally transferred to the young ſove- 
oo reign upon the throne. The different characters 
3 '  ,  *- alfa of thele three princes. rendered them a counter- | 
pPoiſe to each other; and it was natural to expect, 
. that any dangerous deſigns which might be formed 
bdDuy one brother, would meet with oppolition from the 
others. Lancaſter, whoſe age and experience, and 
authority under the late king, gave him the A 
ant among them, though his integrity ſeemed not 
„„ proof againſt great zan en: Was neither of an 
Z: __ _ © -enterprifing Tpirit, nor of a popular and engaging. 
; tttemper. York was indolent, unactive, and of len- 
der capacity. Gloceſter was turbulent, bold, and 
popular; but being the youngeſt of the family, Was 
bo reſtrained by the power and authority of his elder - 
| brothers. There appeared, therefore, no circum- 
ltancs in the domeſtic ſituation of England Which 
mmmight endanger the public peace, or give any imme- 
| diate apprehenſions to the lovers of their country. 
bor as Edward, though he had fixed the ſuc- 
Cceeſſion to the crown, had taken no care to eſtabliſh 
8 Plan, of government during the minority of his 
1 ſon, it behoved the parlament to ſupply this 
defect: And the honſe of commons. diſtinguiſhed 
__ >. themſelves by raking the lead on the occaſion” 
This houſe, which had been riſing to conſideration. 
. 5 the whole courſe of the late reigns naturally: 
„ 1 received an acceſſion of power: duting the —. 
5 and as it was now e 2 dene of W * 


. 


* : * ; 


ö i ell en off. qarinocd 
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* D 1. 


* 10 


ſemblies. Peter de la Mare was the man pitched 


on; the ſame Lad that had been impriſoned, and 
13 .detained' in cu 


by the late king, for his freedom 


1 1 for the firſt: time, a 8 gs C — Xo . 
might preſerve order in their debates, and maintain RF 
thoſe forms which are requiſite i in all numerous aſ- 


EF. 


= ; 


of ſpeech, in e e tlie miſtreſs and the miniſters 


of that prince. But though this election diſcovered | 


a ſpirit of liberty in the commons, and was followed 
hy farther attacks bo! 
Pierce *, they were: THI too ſenfible of their great 


inter y to aſſume at firſt any immediate ſhare: in 
the adminiſtration of government, or the care of the 
King s perſon. They were content to apply by pe- 


Hon theſe miniſters and on Alfce | 


tition to the lords for that purpoſe, and deſire them, 


both to appoint a council of nine, who might direct 


the public bufineſs, and to chuſe men of virtuous - 


life and converfatipn, who might inſpect the condu@ + 


and education of the young prince. The lords 
compked with the firſt part of this requeſt, au 


elected the | biſhops of London, -Carlifle, and 84. 
- lifbury; thé earls of Marche and Stafford, Sir Rich- 
ard de Stafford, Sir Henry le Scrope, Sir John 


Devereux, and: Sir Hugh Segrave, to 


gave authority, for a year; to conduct 3 ; 


courſe of buſineſs . But as to the regulation of the 
king's houſehold, they: declined. interpoſing in an 


office, which, they faid, both was invidious in inlet, 8 


and might prove diſagreeable to his majeſty. 


IRR commons, as they acquired more courage, 5 85 


cxermiited to proceed. à ftep farther in their applica- 
tions. They preſented. a. petition, in which they Z 
prayed the king to check the prevailing cuſtom 


among the barons, of forming illegal confederacies, 


and ſupporting each other, as well as men of infe- 
rior rank, in the violafions of law and 1 he 27 


received from the eee a Sane and an of lig =. 


4 * Wattng. p. 150. N awer dl. vi. . 16. N 
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CHAP. 1 to this petition: But another part of their | 
VII. application, that all the great officers ſhould, during 
| oe IE the king's minority, be appointed. by parliament, 5 
which ſeemed to require the concurrence of the 
5 commons, as well as that of the upper houſe, in 
the nomination, was not complied with: The lords 
alone aſſumed the power of appointing theſe officers: 
The commons tacitly acquieſced'in the choice; and 
thought, that, for the preſent, they themſelves had 
. Proceeded a ſufficient length, if they but advanced MR 
their pretenſions, though rejected, of interpoſing i in 
theſe more important matters of ſtate.  _ - 
DON this foot then the government ſtood. The | 
- adminiſtration: was. conducted entirely in the king's _ 
name: No regency, was expreſsly appointed: Ihe 
nine counſellors and the great officers named by 
- the peers, did their duty, each in his reſpective de- 
partment : And the whole ſyſtem was for ſome years 
| kept together by the ſecret authority of the king's 
uncles, eſpecially of the duke of Lancaſter, 95 ; 
Was in reality the regent. + | 
Taz parliament was diſſolved, alter the commons 
| had» repreſented the neceſſity of; their being re-. 
-aſſeinbled once every year, as appointed by law; 
and after having elected two citizens as their trea- 
lurers, to receive and diſburſe the produce of two 
fifteenths and tenths, which they had voted to thge 
crown. In the other parliaments called during the 
minority, the commons {till diſcover a ſtron Ipirit 
of freedom, and a ſenſe of their own authority, 
Which, without breeding any diſturbance, tended 0. 
ſecure * independence, and that of the people“. XN 
EDWARD had left his grandſon involved. in FE 


7 os wars. The pretenſions of the duke of 
_ Lancaſter to the crown of Caſtile made that king- _ 

dom ſtill perſevere: in hoſtilities againſt England. 

Scotland, whoſe throne was now filled. by n 


- 3 dee note [All at the end of the volume: eo : 
%%%! oma 
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Su e to David Bruce, and the firſt prince CHA P. i 
of that family, maintained ſuch cloſe connections | 
with France, that war with one crown almoſt in- 1377. 
evitably produced hoſtilities with the other. The  _ 
French monarch, whoſe. prudent conduct had ac- ; 1 
quired him the ſirname of wiſe, -as he had already en 
baffled all the experience and valour of the two Ed. 
I 4 wards, was likely to prove a dangerous enemy to 
3 a minor king: But his genius, which was not na- 
corally enterpriſing, led him not, at preſent, to give 
any diſturbance to his neighbours ; ; and he laboured, 
beſides, under many difficulties at home, which it 
was neceſſary. for him to ſurmount before he could - 
think of making conqueſts in a foreign country. 
England was maſter of Calais, Bourdeaux, and 
| - Bayonne ; had lately acquired poſſeſſion of Cher- 
bourg from the ceſſion of the king of Navarre, and,. 
of Breſt from that of the duke of Britanny *; ande 
having thus an eaſy entrance into Frarice from ey. 
quarter, was able, even in its preſent -ſituation, to 
give diſturbance to his government. Before Charles 
could remove the Engliſh from theſe important „„ OD 
poſts, he died in the flower of his age, and left Ins: fo 
kingdom to a minor ſon, who bore the name of | 
Charles VI. 5 5 „ 

Mr aNwIIIl E hi war wah Find was 1 on 1378. 
in a manner ſomewhat languid, and produced no 
- enterpriſe of great luſtre or renown.” Sir Hugh _ 
Calverly, governor of Calais, making an inroa d 
into Picardy with a detachment of the garriſon, ſet. | 
fire to Boulogne. The duke: of ), i 
ducted an army into Britanny, but returned without „ 
being able to perform any thing memorable. In a . 
ſubſequent year, the duke of Gloceſter marched | 1380. TR 
out of Calais with a body of 2000 (cavalry, and | 
8000 infantry ; ; and ſcrupled not, with his ſmall , 
army, to enter into the WE of e anch to con- EY 


= 
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8 1 P. tinue his. ravages through Picardy, Clanpage | 
| e Brie, the Beauſſe, the Gatinois, the Orleanois, 


1388. till he reached his allies in the province of Britanny?. 

I be duke of Burgundy, at the head of a more con- 
ſiderable army, came within ſight of him; but the 
French were ſo overawed by the former ſucceſſes of 
the Engliſh, that no ſuperiority of numbers could 
tempt them to venture a. pitched battle with the 
troops of that nation. As the duke of 5 
ſoon after the arrival of: theſe ſuccours, formed an 
accommodation with the court of France, this en- 
texpriſe alſo proved in the iſſue unſucceſsful, and 
hae no durable impreſſion upon the enemy. 

__ . Tax expences of theſe armaments, and the OY 
- ant of economy. attending a minority, much 
exhauſted. the Engliſh treaſury, and obliged the 
Parliament, beſides making ſome alterations in the 
council, to impaſè a new and unuſual tax of three 
. groats, on every perſon, male and female, above 
fifteen years. of age; and they ordained that, in 
levying that tax, the opulent ſhouldrelieve the poor 
OF an equitable; compenſation. This impoſition 
produced a mutiny, which was fingular i in its cir- 
cumſtances. All hiſtory zbounds with examples 
where the great tyranniſe over the meaner ſort: But 


. here the loweft populace roſe againſt their rulers, 


committed the moſt cruel ravages upon them, and 
SOON vengeance for all former opprefironss «© 1 
2337. 5 ThE Faint dawn of the arts and of goo governs 
ment in that age had excited the minds of the po- 
. pulace1 in different ſtates of Europe, to wiſh for a 
better condition, and to murmur againſt thoſe 
chains which. the laws enacted by the haughty no- 
1 cats and gentry, had ſo long impoſed upon them. 
The commotions of the people in Flanders, the 
mutiny of the peaſants in France, were the natural 
 liefisc of this growing 855 of n 45 an. 


4 Hand, ura li. chap. 50, 51. 5 Walling. p. 239. 
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land, where perſonal flayery, as we learn from „ 
Froiſſard s, was more general than in any other 


à ſeditious preacher, who affected low popularity, 
'F dience the principles of the firſt origin of mankind. 


and to all the goods of nature, the tyranny. of arti- 


neighbours of ſome ſhare of the burden, being fo 


| fingham, P- 275. N 5 ! . 


mon people, which, in ff 


the report of theſe events being brought into Eng- & Hv. 
country in Europe, had prepared the minds of the _ 
multitude for an inſurréction. One John Ball alſo, 


went about the country, and inculcated on his au- 


from one common ſtock, their equal right toliberty. _ 


ficial diſtin&ions, and the abuſes which had ariſen 
from the degradation of the more conſiderable part 
of the ſpecies, and the aggrandiſement of a few 
inſolent rulers b. Theſe doctrines, fo agreeable to 

the populace, and ſo conformable to the ideas of 
primitive equality which are engraven in the hearts 


of all men, were greedily received by, the multi- 
_ tude; and ſcattered the ſparks of that ſedition, 


which the preſent tax raiſed into a conflagration*. 


ITE impoſition of three groats a head had been Inſurrec- 


farmed out to tax-gatherers in each eounty, Who 1 05 ah 

. ; 1 4 3 hy 5 : . . 6 ; — Oli: 
lovied the money on the people with rigour; and mon peo« 
the clauſe of making the rich eaſe their poorer ple. : 


vague and undeterminate, had, doubtleſs, occafioned ©, 
many partialities, And made the people more ſenſi. 


ble of the unequal lot which fortune had affigned 


them in the diſtribution of her favours. The firſt 
diſorder was raiſed by a blackſmith in a village of 
Eſſex. The tax-gatherers came to this man's thape» © © © 7 
while he was at work; and they demanded payment . 
for his daughter, whom he afferted to be below the 
age afligned by the ſtatute. 'One of theſe fellows _ 
s Liv. it. chap. 74. 5 b Froiffard, liv. i. chap. 74. Wal- 


1 


i There were two verſes at that time in the months of all the com. 
n people, pite of prejudice, one cannot but regard with „„ 
tone degree of apps. nd ets 1 
When Adam delv'd and Eve ſpan, 
Where was their the gene oo oo 
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CHAP. offered to produce 2 very indecent proof to the con. 
XVIL ,, trary, and at the fame time laid hold of the maid: 
e Which the father reſenting, immediately knocked 
_ out the ruffian's brains with his hammer. The by- 
ſtanders applauded the action, and exclaimed, that 

it was full time for the people to take vengeance on 

their tyrants, and to vindicate their native liberty. 
They immediately flew to arms: The whole neigng- 
Hourhood joined in the ſedition: The flame ſpread 

in an inſtant over the county: It ſoon propagated 

Itſelf into that of Kent, of Hertford, Surry, Suſſex, 

- Suffolk; Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Be- 
fore the government had the leaſt warning of the 
danger, the diſorder had grown beyond control or 
. The populace had ſhaken off all regard 
to their former maſters; and being headed by the 

moſt audacious and criminal of their aſſociates, who 
aaſlſumed the feigned names of Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which 

they were fond of dendting their mean origin, they 
committed 1 every where the moſt outrageous violence 
on ſuch of the gentry or nobility as had the miefor⸗ 

tune to fall into their hands. 

xath June. THE mutindus populace, amounting to a HY 
„ are thouſand men, aſſembled on Blackheath under 
+ their leaders Tyler and Straw; and as the princeſs 
of Wales, the king's mother, returning from a pil- _ 
grimage to Canterbury, paſſed through the midſt of 
them, they inſulted her attendants ; and ſome of the 
moſt inſolent among them, to ſhow their purpoſe of 
tevelling all mankind, forced kiſſes from her; but 
they allowed her to continue, her journey, without 
attempting any farther injury“ They ſent a meſſage. 

to the king, who had taken ſhelter] in the Tower; and 
they deſired a conference with him. Richard failed 
down the river in a barge for that purpoſe; but on 


"WB, approaching the ſhore, he Oy ſuch Heptan 


1 Froiffard, lis. ii. chap. TR „„ Ty 
„%%% 


8 t! 8 „ 
of tumult and inſolence, that he put back and re- HAP. 
turned to that fortreſs w. The ſeditious peaſants, XVII. 5 
meanwhile, favoured by the populace of London, 1381. 
had broken into the city; had burned the duke of, | 
Lancaſter's palace of the Savoy; cut off the heads 
of all the gentlemen whom they laid hold of; ex. 
== preſſed a particular animoſity againſt the lawyers - 
and attornies ; and pillaged the warehouſes of the 
rich merchants". A great body of them quartered . _ 
| themſelves at Mile-end; and the king, finding no 
defence in the Tower, which was weakly garrifoned, 
and ill ſupplied with proviſions, was obliged to go 
out to them, and aſk their demands. They re- | 
quired a general pardon, the abolition of flavery, :* + 
freedom of commerce in market-towns without toll „ 
or impoſt, and a fixed rent on lands, inſtead of the 
ſervices due by villenage. Theſe requeſts, which, 
though extremely reaſonable in themſelves, the na- 
tion was not ſufficiently prepared to receive, and 
which it was dangerous to have extorted by violence, 
were, however, complied with; charters to that 
purpoſe were granted them; and this body imme- 
diately diſperſed, and returned to their ſeveral 
0 : f 1 


gl ; 


hh a ee ale nk | 
Dun this tranſaction, another body of the _ 
rebels had broken into the Tower; had murdered  _ 
Simon Sudbury, the primate and chancellor, with  '_ 
Sir Robert Hales, the treaſurer, and ſome. other © | 
_ perſons of diſtinction; and continued their 3 „ 
in the city”, The king, paſſing along Smithfield. 
very flenderly guarded, met with Wat Tyler, at 
the head of theſe riaters, and entered into a kon- 
| ference with him. Tyler, having ordered his com 
panions to retire till he ſhould give them a ſignal, 
after which they were to murder all the company ex. 3 


—- 


/ cept the king himſelf, whom they were to detain 
m Proiſſard, liv, ii. chap, 7 „ © ® Thid. chap. 96- Wal. 
Y Walingham, 5, 449, ll RY 8 
„„ Es ng - | priſoner, | 
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ing of the king's danger, in which they were all 
OT: flocked to London with their adherents 
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a manner, that Walworth, the mayor of London, 
not able to bear his inſolence, drew his ſword, and 
ſtruck him ſo violent a blow as brought him an the. 


: 8 where he was inſtantly diſpatched by c others 
of the king's attendants. The mutineers, ſeeing 
their leader fall, prepared themſelves for revenge; 


and this whole company, with the king hiraſelf,. 


had undoubtedly periſhed on the ſpot, had it not been 
for an extraordinary prefence of mind which Richard 


diſcovered on the occaſion. He ordered his com- 


pany to ſtop; he advanced alone towards the en- 
zaged multitude ; and accoſting them with an af. 


fable wand intrepid countenance, he aſked them, 


What is the meaning of this diſorder, my good 1 
15 people? Are ye angry that ye have loſt your | 


4 leader? I am your king: I will be your leader.” 


The populace, overawed by his preſence, implicitly 

followed him: He led them into the fields, to pre- . 
vent any diſorder which might have ariſen by their 
continuing in the city: Being there joined by Sir 


Robert Knolles, and a body of well armed veteran 
ſoldiers, who had been ſecretly drawn together, he 


fridtly: prohibited that officer from falling on the 


rioters, and committing an undiſtinguiſhed laughter 


upon them; and he peaceably diſmiſſed them with 
the fame charters which had been granted to their 
fellows a. Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hear- 


1 AP. priſoner, feared nt to come into the midſt of ak 
royal retinue. He. there behaved himſelf in ſuch: 


— 
oY « 


and retainers; and Richard took the field at the 


head of an army 40,000 ſtrong”. It then behoved 7 


all the rebels to ſubmit: The Firat ters of enfran- 


chiſement and pardon were revoked by parliament; 
the low people were reduced to the ſame ſlaviſh 
condition as before; and ſeveral of the ringleaders | 


Et Froifard, vol. ii. chap. I Walfingham,. P. 155. n : 


1 75 N ED e _Walſingham, p. 267. 
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were ſeverely puniſhed for the late e Some c Ve AP. 


were even executed withoutÞroceſs or form of laws. 


It was pretended, that the intentions of the muti- 
neers had been to ſeize the king's perſon, to carry 
him through England at their head, to murder all 
| the nobility, gentry, and lawyers, and-even all the- 
| biſhops and prieſts, except the mendicant friars; to 


1 afterwards the king himſelf; and having 


. thus reduced all to a level, to order the: kingdom at 
their pleaſure . It is not impoſſible, but many of 
them, in the delinam of their firſt ſucceſs, might 
have formed ſuch projects: But of all the evils in- 
cident to human ſociety, the inſurrections of the 


populace, when not raifed and ſupported by perſoris 


of higher quality, are the leaſt to be dreaded: The 
miſchiefs conſequent to an abolition of all rank and 
diſtinction become ſo great, that they are imme 


diately felt, and ſoon bring affairs back to' ehelr 


former order and arrangement. 
- A, YOUTH of ſixteen (which was at this time the 
king” sage), who had diſcovered ſo much courage, 


prelence of mind, and addreſs, and had fo dextrouſſy 


eluded: the violee of this tumult, raiſed great ex- 
pectations in the nation; and it was natural to hope, 


that he would, in the courſe of his life, equal the 
glories Which had fo uniformly attended his father 


and his grandfather in all their undertakings. But 
in proportion as Richard advanced in years, theſe 
hopes vaniſhed; and his want of capacity, at leaſt 


af ſolid judgment, appeared in every enterpriſe 


1326. 5 


which he attempted: Ihe Scots, ſenſible of their 


own deficiency in cavalry, had applied to the re- 


gency of Charles VI.; and John de Vienne, ty 


_ mural of France, had been ſent over with a body of 

1 500 men at arms, to lupport them in their incur- 

ions againſt the Englifh.” The danger was now 
FOR by the 1 uncles ſomewhat ſerious; and 


1 5 a II. cap. ult. as A i in the Obſervatigas.on 3 
1 Fſatutes, p. 262. t e p. 9050 
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CHA Pe 2 numerous army of 60,000 men was let; : and 
| they. marched into Scotland, with Richard himſelf _ 
2385, at New head. The Scots did not retend to make 

reliſtance againſt ſo great a force: They abandoned 

without ſcruple their country to be pillaged and de- 
ſtroyed by the enemy: And when de Vienne ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe at this plan of operations, they - 

| told him, that all their cattle was driven into the 

| foreſts and faſtneſſes; that their houſes and other 

| . were of ſmall value; and that they well knew _ 

* w to compenſate any lofles which they might ſuſ- 

tain in that reſpect, by making an incurſion into 

. Accordingly; when Richard entered Scot- 

land by Berwic and the eaſt coaſt, the Scots, to the 
| number vf Zo, ooo men, attended by the French, 
| +. entered the borders of England by the weſt, ane 

Carrying their ravages through Cass rd Welt. 

| 

| 

| 


PR 


moreland, and Lancaſhire, collected a rich booty, 
and then returned in tranquillity to their own coun- 
Richard mean while advanced towards Edin- 
burgh, and deſtroyed in his way all the towns and 
villages on each ſide of him: He reduced that city. 
to aſhes: He treated in the ſame manner, Fer, 
Dundee, and other places in the low countries; "but. 
when he was adviſed to march towards the Welt 
cChoaſt, to await there the return of the enemy, and 
„ C. take revenge on them for their devaſtations, his 

1 impatience to return to England, and enjoy his 
1  - uſual pleaſures and amuſements, outweighed every, 
\ conſideration; and he led back his army, without» 

3 effecting any thing by all theſe mighty preparations.” 
3 f The Scots, ſoon after, finding the heavy bodies of 
. French cavalry very uſeleſs in that deſultory Kind of 
| © war to which they confined themſelves, treated their 
= allies ſo ill, that the French returned home, much 
8 diſguſted with the country, and with the manners of 
[ its inhabitants, And the Engliſh, though they re- 
E 4 ob 1 Froiſſard, liv. ii. char 149, 150 Nee 13 lit, cha 2. Wal- 7 
} * bie, P⸗ 1 PHY | * : 2p 9 10 5 
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themſelves for the future ſecured againſt any dan- 
gerous invaſion from that quarter. 
Bur it was ſo material an intereſt of che French 
court to wreſt the ſea · port towns from the hands of 
their enemy, that they reſolved to attempt it 2 
ſome other expedient, and found no means fo likely 
as an invaſion of England itſelf. They collected a 
great fleet and army at Sluiſe; for the Fleming 
were now in alliance with 5 All the nobility H 
France were engaged in this enterpriſe: The Engliſh. 
were kept in alarm: Great preparations were made 
for the reception of the invaders: And though the 
diſperſion of the French ſhips by a ſtorm, and the 
taking of many of them by the Englith, before the 
embarkation of the troops, freed the kingdom from 
the preſent danger, the king and council were nw 
ſenſible that this perilous wennde might ne mo- 
ment return upon them: > |. 


- THERE were two circumſtances, chiefly, tg: 
engaged the French at this time to think of ſuch at- 
tempts. The one was the abſence of the duke of 
Lancaſter, who had carried into Spain the flower of 


1386. 


2 


the Engliſh military. force, in proſecution of his vain 


claim to the crown of Caſtile; an enterpriſe in 
which, after ſome promiſing ſucceſs, he was finally 

diſappointed: The other was, the violent diſſenſions 
and diſorders Which had taken place in the Wan . 


3 government. 1 


IRE ſubjcction in which Richard W by his 5 
uncles, particularly. bp the duke of Gloceſter, a 


prince of ambition an 
unſuitable to his years and ſlender capacity, was ex. 
tremely diſagreeable to his violent temper; and he 
ſoon attempted to ſhake off the yoke impoſed upon 

Robert de Vere, earl 0 Oxford, a young 


man, of a noble. family, of an ee figure, 8 5 


| . 'Proiffie, ly, i lit, chap. 1. It | Falkngham, P: 323, 522. | 


genius, though it was ber 
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C H AP. of diffolute manners, had acquired an entire Abenden 
XV. over him, and governed him with an abſolute au- 
ſer ſo little bounds to his af- 
tection, that he firſt created his favourite marquis of 
Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then 
duke of Ireland; and transferred to him by patent, 
Which was ee in parliament, the entire ſo- 
vereignty for life of that iſland . 
marriage his couſin- german, the daughter of Ingel- 
ram de: Couci, earl of Bedford; but ſoon after ne 
permitted him to repudiate that lady, though of an 
ee character, and to marry-a foreigner, 
A2 Bohemian, with whom he had become enamoured 1 5 
Theſe public declarations of attachment turned the 
attention of the whole court towards the minion: 
All favours paſſed through his hands: Acceſs'to the 
king could only be obtained by his mediation: 
5 | And Richard ſeemed to take no pleaſure in royal 
authority, but ſo far as it enabled him to load with 

Favours: and titles and dignities this ee, of his 

| W 
| 3 IHE jealouſy. of power immediately produced an 85 
tent of the e between the minion and his creatures on 
the one hand, and the princes of the blood and 
chief nobility on the other; and the ufuab com- 
pPlwkaints again the inſolence of favourites were loudfy 
eceꝗchoeds, and greedily received, in every part of the 
535 Moubray earl of Nottingham, the ma- 
reſchal, Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, Piercy earl af 
Northumberland, Montacute earl of Saliſbury, 
Beauchamp earl of Warwic,wereall connected with 
each other, and with the princes, by friendſhip or 
alliance, and ſtill more by their common antipathy 
d 0 thoſe who had eclipſed them in the king's favour 
And confidence. No longer kept in awe by the 
perſonal character of the prince, they ſcorned to 
lubmit to his miniſters; and the method which 


Cox? s Hiſt. of Ireland, P- 129. 
3 Walſingham, p. 348. | 
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; MO, took to redreſs the grievances emp of O HAP. 
Well ſuited the violence of the age, and proves the Ys 


deſperate extremities to which every eee Was | 1 386. 


ſure to be inſtantly carried. 
MicHAEL DE LA POLE, che preſent e | 
and lately created earl of Suffolk, was the ſon of an 
eminent merchant ; but had Ps by his abilities 
and valour during the wars of Edward III., had ac- - 
quired the friendſhip of that monarch, and was 


eſteemed the perſon of greateſt experience and ca- 


pacity among thoſe who were attached to the duke 


of Ireland and the king's ſecret council. The duke 


5 of Gloceſter, who had the houſe of commons at his 
- devotion, ir 1 22005 them to exerciſe that power, 


which they ſeem firſt to have aſſumed! againſt lord 
Latimer during the declining years of the late king; 


and an impeachment againſt the chancellor was car. En, 
ried up by them to the houſe of peers, which wass 
no. leſs at his devotion. | The king foreſaw the tem- 


peſt preparing againſt. him and. his miniſters. After 
attempting in vain to rouſe the Londoners to his 


defence, he withdrew from parliament, and retired _ 
with his court to Eltham. The parliament ſent a 


deputation, inviting him to return, and threaten- 


ing, that, if he perſiſted in abſenting himſelf, they 
would immediately. diffolve, and leave the nation, 


though at that time in imminent: danger of a French 
invaſion, without any ſupport or ſupply for its de- 
fence. At the fame time a member was eneouraged 


to call for the record containing the parliamentary 
depoſition of Edward II.; a plain intimation of the 


fate which Richard, if 58 continued refraQory, tad 
reaſon to expect from them. The king, finding 
himſelf unable to refiſt, Was content to ſtipulate, LT 
that, except finiſhing. the preſent - impeachment 


againſt Suffolk, no attack ſhould:be made upon any 


_- other of his 1 = and on that e he 
agg to The parliament * 1 
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EHARL — ean prove more fully the innocence of 

XVII. guffolk, than the frivolouſneſs of the crimes which 

his enemies, in the preſent plenitude of their power, 

thought proper toobject againſt him *. It was alleged, 

— that being chancellor, and obliged by his oath to con- 

miult the king's profit; he had purchaſed lands of the 

etbwn below their true value; that he had exchanged 

with the king a perpetual annuity of 400 marks a 

Fear, which he inherited from his father, and which 

was aſſigned upon the cuſtoms of the port of Hull fur 

lands of an equal income; that having obtained for 

his ſon the priory. of St. Anthony, Which was former- 

Iy poſſeſſed by a Frenchman, an enemy and aſehif: 

_ matic, and a new prior being at the ſame time named 

by the pope, he had refuſed to admit this perſon, 

whole title was not legal, till he made a compoſition 

With his ſon, and agreed to pay him a hungred 

pounds a year from the income of the beneſice; that 

he had purchaſed from one Tydeman of Limborch; 

an old and forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a- year 

upon the crown, and had engaged the king to admit 

that bad debt; and that, when created earl of Safe! 

folk, he had obtained a grant of 500 pounds a year; 

ta ſupport the dignity: of that title b. Even the proof 

of theſe articles, frivolous as they are, Was found very. 
deficient upon the trial: It appeared that Suffolk; 

had made no purchaſe m the crown while he was 
Chancellor, and that all his bargains of that kind 
1277 were made before he was advanced to that dignity. 

It as almoſt needleſs to add, that he was condemned 

naotwichſtanding his eee 5 and ne he was de- 

* 7 8 | - prived of. his ofice. e 10 ah HER WF 4+ #4 


Cotton, 5 315. oath, p. POL 5 {44 HALTER Sf 
26 It is probable that the earl of Sea ele 10 J to' 
e rapport the dignity without the bounty of the crown: Tor hie father, 
Michael de la Pole, though a great merchant, had been rnined by | 


| lending money to the late King. See Cotton, p, 494. We may ze; 
mark Ck the dukes of Gloceſter and York, though vaſtly rich, re- 


1 the ſame time each of them a thouſand pounds a year, to 
ſupport their 1 50 Rymer, vol. * * #1, "bhp? „ 
5 2 | 6 % * ; #1 774 «$87 
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| Hation with the king, and attacked no more of his 


| were to render it perpetual, and that power would 
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miniſters : But they immediately attacked himſelf © 


the modeFof thoſe which had been attempted almoſt 


in every reign ſince that of Richard I. and which had 
always been attended with extreme confuſion. By 

== this commiſſion, which was ratified by parliament., 
ga council of fourteen perſons was appointed, all f 


Gloceſter's faction, except Nevil archbiſhop of Vork: 


The ſovereign power was transferred to theſe men 
er a twelvemonth: The king, who had now reached 
| the/twenty-firſt year of his age, was in reality de- 

| throned: The ariſtocracy was rendered ſupreme: 


And though the term of the commiſſion was limited, 
it was eaſy to foreſee that the intentions of the party 


with great difficulty be wreſted from thoſe graſping _ 
hands to which it was once committed. Richard, 


however, was obliged to ſubmit :* He ſigned the 


commiſſion, which violence had extorted from him; 


he took an oath never to infringe it; and though at 


the end of the ſeſſion he publicly entered a proteſt, 


| that the prerogatives of the crown, notwithſtanding * 
| his late conceſſion, ſhould ſtill be deemed entire and 


unimpaired*, the new commiſſioners, without re- 
garding this declaration, proceeded to the exerciſe 


1 


of their authority. „ 


/ 


© Tax king, thus diſpoſſeſſed of royal power, was 256. 


| ſoon ſenſible of the contempt into which he was fallen. Civil com- 
en e EAT. ; N ; motions, _ 

His favourites and miniſters, who were as yet allowed 

Wy to remain about his perſon, failed not to aggravate _ 

he injury, which, without any demerit on his part, 

had been offered to him. And his eager-temper was 


of itſelf ſufficiently inclined to ſeek the means, both 


of recovering his authority, and of revenging him- , - 
ſelf on thoſe who had invaded it. As the houfe of _ 


4 Kayghton, P. 2686. Statutes at Large, 10 Rich. II. chap. is - 
LEI , Oo en eo, 
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and his royal dignity, and framed a commiſſion after 


-GLOCESTER and his aſſociates obſerved their ſtipu- C HA F. 
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"= | | 
CH AP, commons „ now of weight in the danſtitu—- 
5 XV 1 tion, he ſecretly tried ſome expedients for procuring Ml 
a favourable election: He ſounded ſome of the ſhe- = 
riffs, who being at that time both the returning offi- 
cers and magiſtrates: of great power n the counties, 
had naturally conſiderable influence in elections. 
But, as moſt of them had been appointed by his un- 
dbles, either during his minority, or during the courſe 
of the preſent commiſſion, he found them, in general, 
averſe to his . The ſentiments an Ki} ol 


rey 1785 Ke the. Common Pleas, br” Fora Cary, 
-hief baron of the Exchequer, Holt, Fulthorpe, and 
5 Bourg, inferior juſtices, and Lockton, ſexjeant at law; 
and he propoſed to them ſome queries; which theſs 
lawyers, either from the influence of his authority, or 
reaſon, made no ſcruple of anſwering. in the Way, 
he deſired. 1 hey. declared that, the late 1 
Was derogatory to the royalty and prerogative of che 
king; that thoſe who procured it, or adviſed the king 
to conſent to it, were puniſhable With death; that 
1 who neceſſitated and compelled him were guilty 
of treaſon; that thoſe were equally criminal who 
ſhould perſevetein maintaining it; that the king has the 
right of diffolving parliaments at pleaſure; 5 that the 
Parliament. while it fits, muſt firſt rocked upon, th © 
king's buſineſs; and that this afſembly cannot, with- 
out his conſent, impeach any of his miniſters and 
judges Even according to our preſent ſtrict max. 
* Hons with regard to law and the royal of appear alt 
theſe determinations, exceptthe two laſt, appear juſ- 
tiliable; And ag the great privilege the! commons, 
panticulanty that ns were —— EW, 


"6H the- beste to 5 Hem e rnplics; that the 
ſherifs.i'* manner appointed 1955 Winde ers of the” Wohle of com- 
mons not on in this parliament, but in 2 1 5 e 1 
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which they knew was well diſpoſed to their par! 
| W514 Kere aſſembled their forces, and appeared in 


| MP RET 


TEE K M 


and fur orted by few p recedents, chere wa 
fible reaſons to juftif) theſe opinions o the beet hy 
They fig zned therefore their anſwer to the kin: 


3 


1eries before the archbiſhops of York and' I 


ke biſhops of Durham, Chicheſter, and Bangor, 
uke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, ah two offier 


— counſellors of inferior quality. - Oy 7 
rar duke of Gloceſter and his adlfer sis [GH got 
1 thee, -efice of this ſecret confultation, and were has 
touran very much alarmed at It. They ſaw the king” 

imentions; and they determined to preyent the E 


cution of them. As ſoon as he came to 1580 


arms at Harmpay-park, near Highgate, with a power 


| Which Richar And his miniſters were not able to be 


ft: They ſent him à meſſage by the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, and the lords Lovel, Cobham, and De: 


vereux, and demanded that the perſons who had ſe- 


duced him by their pernicious counſel, and were tra. ; 
- botk to Him and to the kingdom, thonld be de- 
| up to them. A few days after they mir} 
| ro His preſence, armed and attended with A fol⸗ 
lowers; arid they accuſed, by name, the archbiſhop | 


355 The ae 5 341, „ of Edvard Nl. chat, on the 


third dag of every ſeſſion the king ſhould reſume all the great ade > 
| and that the miniſters mould then anſwer: to any accuſation tha 
| ſhoblUbeBrowyglit againſt them: Which plainly implies that, 255 


miniſters, t ae not be accuſed or impeached in parliament 
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0 HAP. of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, ſir 
* Robert Treſilian, and fir Nicholas Brembre, as public 
"EX: and dangerous enemies to the ſtate. They threw 

down their gauntlets before the king, and fiercely 

offered to maintain the truth of their charge by duel. 
The perſons accuſed, and all the other obnoxious mi- 
niſters, had 5 or had concealed themſelves. 
ITE duke of Ireland fled to Cheſhire, and levied 
tome forces, with which he advanced to relieve the 
king from the violence of the nobles. Gloceſter en- 
countered him in Oxfordſhire with much ſuperior 
forces; routed him, diſperſed his followers, and 
obliged him to fly into the Low- Countries, where 

1333. he died in exile a few years after. The lords then 

Luo appeared at London with an army of forty thouſand 
men; and having obliged the king to ſummon a pat 
jam nt which was entirely at their devotion, they 
5 had full power, by obſerving a few legal forms, to 
Txpulfon take: vengeance on all their enemies. Five great 
tion of the peers, men whoſe combined power was able at an: 
| — 9 mi- time to ſhake the throne, the duke of Gloceſter, the 
" king's uncle; the earl of Derby, fon of the duke of 
Lancaſter ; the earl of Arundel ; the carl of Warwic, 
and: the. 3 of Nottingham, mareſchal of England, 
toned beforethe parliament an accuſationor appeal, 
as it was called, againſt the five counſellors, whom 
they had already accuſed before the king. The par- 
lament, who ought to have been judges, were not 
aſhamed to impoſe an oath on all their members, þ 
which they bound themſelves to live and die Fall the 
lords appellants, and to defend them againſt all AP 
| Poſition with their lives and fortunes®. _ 
Tx other proceedings were well ſuited to the vio- 
Hence and iniquity of the times. A charge, conſiſt- 
ing of thirty-nine articles, was delivered in by the 
appellants ; and, as none of the accuſed counſellors 
except fir Nicholas Brembre was in cuſtody, the 
reſt were cited to appear; 3 and, upon their i 
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*M ciemfeltss the houſe of peers, After 4 very dort 8 og” 
WE terval; without hearing a witneſs, without examining = , 
= : fa, or deliberating on one point of law, 3 1 
them guilty of high reaſon. Sir Nicholas Brembre, _ | 
== who was produced i in court, had the appearance, and 
but the appearance, of a trial: The peers, though 
8 1 they were not by law his proper judges, pronounced, 
n a very ſummary manner, ſentence of death upon' 
him; and he was executed, together with fir Robert 


| 9 Trefffan, who had been diſcovered and taken in the. 


5 | Ann _ ea 
ir would be eas to tecite the whole char "= 

3 Jenvired? in againſt the five counſellors; Which is to 

be met with in feveral collections . It is ſuffeieft 42 b 
W to obſerve, in general, that if we'reaſon upon'the. | 

ſuppoſition, which is the true one, that the royal 

prerogative was invaded by the commiſſion extorted 

| by the duke of Gloceſter and his aſſociates, and that abe 
the King's perſon was afterwards detained in culfody. -£>2-> 55 

by bra many of the articles will appear, not 5 Wy 

to imply no crime in the duke of Ireland and e . 

| miniſters, but to aſcribe to them actions which were 

laudable, and which they were bound by their alle- 

giance to pefform. The few articles impeaching 

the conduct of theſe miniſters before that commit: 
fion, which ſubyerted the conſtitution, and annihi- 

| lated all juſtice and legal authority, are vague'and 
general; ſuch as their engroſſing the king's favour, 

| Keeping his barons ata diſtance from him, obtaining 
unreaſonable grants for themſelves” or their crea 

We cures, and Apaing the publie treaſure by uleles 

expences. No violence is objected to them; "no 


9 | particular illegal act“; no breach of any ſtatute; 


and their adminiſtration may therefore be concluded - 
to have been ſo far innocent and inoffenſive;, ' All 
He diforders indeed ſeem to have proceeded, not 


| + e 2715. Tyrrel, 8 il. pan . page from the 
| 9 Parl. Hiſt., vol. i. p. 414. | 
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CHAR from any violation of che GN or any miniſterial 
80 tyranny, but merely from a rivalſhip of power, whick 
” the duke of Gloceſter and the great nobility, agree: 
ably to the genius of the A carried to the ut- 
molt extremity againſt their opponents, without aß 
| regard to reaſon, juſtice, or humanity; 4 
Bor theſe were not the only deeds of 5 
. committed Auring the triumph of the party. All the 
Sther judges, who had ſigned the extrajudicial opi- 
ions at Nottingham, were condemned to death, 
and were, as a grace or favour, baniſhed to Ireland; 
though f neee the fear of their lives, and the 
denaces of the king's. miniſters, as their excuſe; 
Lord Beauchamp. of Holt, fir James Berners, and 
John Saliſbury, were alſo tried and condemned for 
lich treaſon; merely becauſe they had attempted to 
as 5 6 Bate A. a But the 15 of 808 ee 
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Sbbesere vengeance, "This execution, „more 1 
Uthe others,” made a deep impreſſion on the mini 

01 Richard: His queen tos (for he was already mar- 
Fried to the ſiſter hay! the emperor Winceſlaus, king 
906 Bebemia) f intereſted herſelf in behalf of Burley; 
| She remained three hours on her, knees before the 
1 7 e ak 50 E Sings "that rams 
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| we Black Prinee for the education of ia, cd the e | 
Nen him by Froifſard much More. probable, ö 
5 life; 
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nfe; but though ſhe was BP ts cob 


by her amiable qualities, which had acquired her 
the appellation of the good queen Ann, her petition 


| Was ſternly rejected by the inexorable tyrant. 


n n 
XV8. 
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1388. 


Iux parliament concluded this violent ſcene; by 5 


a eee that none of the articles, decided On 


which they, in conjunction with the king and com- 


_- | theſe trials to be treaſon, ſhould. ever afterwards be 
ara wn into precedent by the judges, who were fil} 
to conſider the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth.of Edward 
as the rule of their decifions. - The houſe of lords 
deem not, at that time, to have known or acknew- 
. ledged the principle, that they themſelves were 
bound, in their judicial capacity, to follow the rules 


mons, had eſtabliſſied in their legiſlative . It was 


alſo enacted, that every one ſhould ſwear to the per- 


petual maintenance and ſupport of the forfeitures and 


attainders, and of all the other acts paſſed during this 


parliament. The archbiſhop. of Canterbury added 


Ir might naturally be expected, that ahie- 


| being reduced to ſuch ſlavery by the e of 


the princes and chief nobility, and having appeazed 
10 unable to defend his ſervants from the cruel effects 
of their reſentment, would long remain in ſub 


| the penalty of ex communication, es A fre e | 
wy to thele violent tranſactions a 


1389. 


to them; and never would recover the royal power, 0 


without the moſt violent ſtruggles and convulſions: 


But the event proyed contrary, In les than a twelve 


month, Richard, who was in his twenty-third: year, 


' declaredin-council, that, as he had now attained,the 
5 full age which; entitled him to govern by his ben 
a sthority his kingdom and houſehold, he reſobved td 
Rkeraife his right of ſovereignty; and when no one 


ventured to contradict ſo reaſonable an intention, he 
depriyed Fitz-Alan, archbiſttop of Canterbury,” of 
mM Bon of cha eller and beſtowed. zh bis 


ga * See nate hen the end or die volumes, Aw lH. alt 
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CHA office's on William of Wickham; biſhop of Wine 186 : 
- 4 I oh, the biſhop' of Hereford was diſplaced from the 
1 — other: of treaſurer, the earl of Arundel from that of 
| admiral; even the duke of Gloceſter and the earl of 
Warwic were removed for a time from the council > 
And no oppoſition was made to theſeagreat changes. 
The hiſtory of this reign is imperfect, and little to 
be depended on; except where it is ſupported by 
public records: And it is not eaſy for us to:aflign | 
the reaſon of this unexpected event. Perhaps ſome 
ſecret animoſities, naturally to be expected in that 
ſituation, had creeped in among the great men, and 
had enabled the king to recover his authority. Per- 
haps the violence of their former proceedings had 
loſt them the affections of the people, who ſòon repent 
of any cruel extremities to which they are carried by 
their leaders. However this may he, Richard ex- 
erciſed with moderation the authority which he had 
reſumed. He ſeemed to be entirely reconciled to 
his uncles! and the other great men, of whom he 
had ſo much reaſon to complain: He never at- 
tempted to recal from baniſhment the duke of Ire- 
land, whom he found fo obnoxious to them: He 
confirmed, by proclamation, the general pardon 
which the parliament had paſſed for all offences: 
And he courted the affections of the people, by 
voluntarily remitting ſome ſubſidies which had been 
granted him; a remarkable and almoſt en in⸗ 
ſtance of ſuch ont; f 
Ar TER this compoſure of Aa: differences, 
Jad this reſtoration of the government to its natural 
ſtate, there paſſes an interval of eight years, which 
affords not many remarkable events. The duke of 
Lancaſter returned from Spain; having reſigned to 
his rival all pretenſions to the crown of Caſtile upon 
1 Payment of a large ſum of money w „ and having 
married bis daughter, Philippa, to the. king of For- 
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terbalance that of the duke of Gloceſter, and ſe-, 


cured the power of Richard, who paid great court 728 
to his eldeſt uncle, by whom he had never been | 
FX offended, and whom he found more moderate in 
his temper than the younger. He made a ceſſion 8 
to bim for life of the dutchy of Guienne n, Which 

= the inclinations and changeable humour of the 

WE Gafcons had reſtored to the Engliſh government z 
but as they remonſtrated loudly againſt this deed,,it 
x was finally, with the duke's conſent, revoked, by. a 
Richard. There happened an incident, which 


produced à diſſenſion between Lancaſter and his 


two brothers. After the death of the Spaniſh prin- | 
We ceſs, he eſpouſed Catherine Swineford, daughter: of Eo 
a private knight of Hainault, by whoſe alliance 

| York and Gloceſter thought the: dignity of their 
family much injured: But the king gratified Bis 


uncle, by paſſing in parliament a charter of legiti- 
mation to the children whom that lady had born 
him before marriage, and by creating the eldeſt earl 


of Somerlet ?. 1 100 1 


TRE wars, meanwhile, which Richard: * in; . 
hatited with his crown, fill continued; though. Ins | 
terrupted by frequent truces, according to the 
practice of that age, and conducted ng little, vi- 
gour, by reaſon of the weakneſs of all parties. The 


| French war was ſcarcely heard of; the tranquillity 


of the northern borders was only interrupted by + 
one inroad of the Scots, which proceeded more from 


' rivalſhip between the two martial families of 


Piercy and Douglas, than from any national quar» 


rel: A fierce Battle or ſkirmiſh was fought at Otter: 5 


borne, in which young Piercy, ſirnamed Hotſpur; 
from his impetuous valour, was taken priſoner, and 
Douglas lain; and the 1 remained aun ee | 


1 Rymer, vol. vii. p. 659. b p. 687. 1 U. Cotton, 55 
p. 365, Wallingham; p. 3532. 4 15th Auguſt, 1338. . 
5 e liv, i. "chap. 124, 1254 146. Walſingham, p- 355%. 
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Ee 205 v. Some infurre&ions of the Iriſh obliged the king to 


make an expedition into that country, which he re- 


_—_— duced to obedience z and he recovered, in ſome de- 


5 1396. : 


+4 


gree, by this enterpriſe, his changer! of courage; 
Which had ſuffered a little by the inactivity of his 


reign. At laſt, the Englith and French courts be- 
gan to think in earneſt of a laſting peace; but found 


it ſo diſſicult to adjuſt their oppoſite pretenſions, 


that they were content to eſtabliſn a truce of twenty. 


5 


i 


ve years: Breſt and Cherbourg were reſtored, the 


ea, to the duke of Britanny, the latter to the 
ng of Navarre: Both parties were left i in poſſeſſion 
+ the other places which they held at the time 


of concluding the-truce: And to render the amity 
between the two crowns more durable, Richard, 
' who was now a widower, was affianced to Iſabella, 


the daughter of Charles . This princeſs was: wy 
ſeren years of age; bog the king agreed to 
33 a match, chiefly that he minhy ee kms | 


fell by this alliance, againſt the enterprifes of his 
uneles, and the incurable: turbulence as well as Ins 
er of kis bat ons, „ 1405 


Tut adminiſtration of the king, though it was 
not, in this interval, ſullied by any unpopular act; 


except the feiaing of n darter of Eondon which 


was ſoon after reſtored, ended not much to corro> 
borate his authority; 225 his perſonal character 
brought him into conterapt, even while his public | 
 Eevernanent, appeared, in a good meafure, unexs 
ceptionable. Indolent, profuſe, addicted to ow 
| he ſpent his whole time in feaſting- and © 
Jjollity, and difipated; in iclle ſhow, or in bounties © 
to-fayourites af no reputation, that revenue which 
Par people- expected to fee: him eniploy in enters 
directed to publie honour aud advantage e. He 
forgot Bis rank: by admitting all men to his fami- 
larity; and he was nat e that their ee 
6 R mer, wel vi OWE WI, 28S ook 
e p. raf. wie 15 p. 34 My 2585 
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- ance. ds the qualities 2 ming 1 not able ts e r. 5 
impreſs them with the reſpect v neglect wu 
| jets from his birth and ſtation. The earls - 9 5 
Kent and Huntingdon, his half brothers, were his 2 . 
chief confidents and favourites, and though he „„ 
e never devoted himſelf to them with fo profuſe an 
| affevtion.as that with which he had formerly been „ 
| attached to the duke of Ireland, it was nem | 
_  toiſes, that l 7 ORE paſſed through their hands, 
and that the king had rendered . a mere y- 0 
= ler in the — The ſmall regard which «=» 
. tze public bore to his perſon, diſpoſed them s 
RD murmur againſt his adminiſtration, and te receive, +, 1 
| with greedy ears, every complaint which the dis „ 
e contented | or ambitious render * eee 1 . 


"wh 3 5ER Fo 3 the advantages which 1397. 
this diſſolute aheeng gave him; -and& finding, that N = 
bdoth reſentment-and jealouſy on the part of his ne: of Gloccf, | 
phew ſtill prevented him from acquiring any aſcend- M_— 
ant over that prince, he determined to cultivate his 
n with the nation, and to revenge himfelf . 
on thoſe who eclipſed him in favour and authority. 
He ſeldom appeared at court or in council: He ne- 
ver declared his opinion but in order to ine = 
| of the meaſures embraced by the king and his fa- 
vourites; and he courted the- friendſhip, of every | 
man, whom diſappointment or private reſentment 
bad rendered an enemy to the adminiſtratien. The 
ng truce with France was unpopuler with the 
þ { Tis who breathed nothing but war againſt that 
Ble nation; and Gloceſter took care to encous - 
3 all the vulgar prejudices which prevailed an 
this ſubject, Forgetting the misfortunes which at- 
tended; the Engliſh arms during the later years f 
Edward, he made an invidious compariſon between 
5 glories; of that reign and the inactivity of the pre 
ent, and he lamented that Richard ſhould have de- 
generated ſo much from, the: A "Ra * * 


90h, 1 5 | . 5 : his 
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x 


CH x A kisnfather” and his grandfather were diſtinguiſhed : 


XVII. 


1397. 


— 


„ ö ſters. „ Dos 


©: impartial, but whoſe: credit is ſomewhat: impaired h 


* 
. 


The military men were inflamed with a deſire of war, 
when they heard him talk of the ſignal victories 


be made of French riches by the fuperior valour 
of the Engliſh: The populace readily embraced 


the ſame ſentiments: And all men exclaimed that 
this prince, whoſe counſels were ſo much neglected, 


was the true ſupport of Engliſh honour, and alone 


able to raiſe the nation to its former power and 


ſplendour. His great abilities, his popular manners; 


| his princely. extraction, his immenſe ' riches,” his 
high office of conſtable , all theſe advantages, not 


x little aſſiſted by his want of court-favour, gave 
him à mighty authority in the kingdom, and rene 
dered him preg to e and 5 his mini- 


Cans 


FROISSARD *, 2. contemporary: rere entt very | 


by his want of exactneſs in material facts, aſcribes 


to the duke of Gloceſter more deſperate views, and 


ſuch as were totally incompatible with the govern- 
ment and domeſtic tranquillity of the nation." Ac- 


cording to that hiſtorian, he propoſed to his fleph ew. 
Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, whom Richard 
had declared his ſucceſſor, to give him imm _—_ 


poſſeſſion of the throne, by the depoſition of a prince 
fo unworthy of power and authority: And when 
Mortimer declined the project, he reſolved to make 
a partition of the kingdom between himſelf; his'two 
brothers, and the earl of Arundel; and entirely to 


diiſpoſſeſs Richard of the crown. The king, it is 
ſaid, being informed of theſe deſigns, ſaw that 


e his own ruin or that of Gloceſter was inevi- | 
table; and he reſolved, by a haſty blow, & prevent 


the execution of ſuch deftructive Projects. This is 
ö e that es Me mn „„ had 


59 F Saat in n inn 5 
1 2 Rymers » vol. vii, p. 152. 651908 Liv. iv. chap. 85. r 
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formerly obtained, and of the eafy prey which'might - 


nen n 8 = MS 


often. affected to ſpeak contemptuouſly, of the king's c HAP. 
perſon and government; had deliberated concern XVI. 
ing the lawfulneſs of throwing off allegiance to him; r 
and had even born part in a ſecret conference, 
- where bis depoſition was propoſed, and talked of, 
and determined 7; But it is reaſonable to think, that - - 
his ſchemes were not ſo far advanced as to make him 8 
reſolve on putting them immediately in execution. 
The danger, probably, was ſtill too diſtant to ren- 
der a. deſperate remedy entirely: neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of government. slch 


Bor whatever opinion we may form of the dan · 


ger ariſing from Gloceſter's conſpiracies, his ayer- 
nion to the French truce and alliance was public 
and avowed; and that court, which had now a 
great influence over the king, puſhed him to pro- 
vide for his own ſafety, by puniſhing the traiterous 
mn gns. of his uncle, The reſentment againſt his 
| mer acts of violence revived; the ſenſe of his re- 
fractory and uncompliant e eee was {till recent; 


and a man, whoſe ambition had once uſurped royal 


authority, and who had murdered all the faithful 


ſexvants of the king, was thought capable, on 2 
 faxourable opportunity, of renewing. the ſame eri- 
minal enterpriſes. The king's precipitate temper 
admitted of no. deliberation: He ordered. Gloceſter 
to be unexpectedly arreſted; to be hurried on board + 
a ſhip which was lying in the river; and to.be.car= _ 
' ried over. to Calais, where alone, By: reaſon. of his 
EL numerous partiſans, he could ſafely be detained i in 
cuſtody . The earls of Arundel and Warwic were 
ſeiged at the ſame time: The malcontents, ſo ſud- 


J Cotton, p. 378. Tyrrel, vol. in. part 2. p. 97. from the re- 

cords. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 473. That this confeſſion 

Was Senuine, 95 obtained without violence, may be entirely de- 

pended on. Judge Rickhill, who brought it over from Calais, was 

tried on that account, and acquitted in the firſt parliament 'of * 

Henry IV. when Gloceſter's party was prevalent. His acquittal, 

notwitliſtanding his innocence, may even N we rents con 

| os times. See Cotton, p. 393. C49” 5 3 5 
99 4 oi iv. * Ter Wale P- 364 VV | 
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cb. fenly deprived of their leaders, were aſtoniſhed TY 
HE. overawed: And the concurrenee of the dukes of | 
| =? Lanecaſter and York in thofe meafures, together 
with the earls of Derby and Rutland, the elde ſohs 
of theſe princes *, | bereaved them of all poſh ity" 'of 
| - xehitance. e A 1 
__ Sept. A Saal- war mnmsdbabek gammonel at 0 
|  Weſtmainſter ; and the king doubted not to find, 
the pects; nd: ſtill more the commons; very com- 
Sliant wick his will. This houfe had in a former 
parliament given him very ſenſible proofs of their 
Attachment; and the preſent ſuppreſſion of G10. 
ceſter's paſty made hin fill more aſſured of à far 
Met election. As a farther expedient for that 
„he is allo ſaid to have employed the infu- 
aeg 6f the ſheiiffs 5 a practice which; though'nor 
unuſual, gave umbrage, but which the eſtabliſhed 
aut hovity of that- aſſembly rendered afterwards fill 
more familiur to che mation; Accordingly the par- 
Hament paſſed whatever acts the king was pleafed tee 
dictate to theme: They annulled for ever che e- 
miſſion which uſurped upon the röyal authority;afitt 
_ they declared it treabnable to attempt, in any fu- 
Hire period, the revival of any ſimilar commi onde 
Ther abre ted all the acts which attainteck che 
Kitiy? 78 miniſters, and which chat parliament who: 
dthem,” ad: the whole! nation, Had ford in 
Wolably to maintain: And they declared tie ge 
neral pürden then granted to be invalid, as extortet 
By force; and never ratified! By the free conſent of 
we bene. Thbugh Richard; after de reſumeck the 
ernment, und lay nd longer under conſtrain. 
Bad voluntarily, by proclamation, confirmed thb 
* indemtity; OR eee e e Ty 


* Rymer, vol. vil. p. 7. be * Ge nete [E] at the! end. 
Ae woe. N 
_ -  b*Thenobſes by OR SER retainers with them to give: then 
ſeeuritys as me are qe by-Walfingham, P4354; The king had only 
a few Cheſhire men for his guard. Got db ay . 3090 
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in 1 eyes, to merit any confide Even a CHAP. 
particular pardon, granted ſix years ee tothe earl XII. 
of Arundel, was annulled by parliament; en pre- e 
| tence that it had been procured: by ſurpriſe, and 
that the king was not then fully appriſed of the de- 
: gree of guilt incurred by that nobleman. .. -. 1 
In commons then preferred an impeachment 5 
againſt Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and. 
brother to Arundel, and accuſed; him for his con- 
eurrence in procuring the illegal commiſſion, and 
in attainting the king's miniſters... The primate 
pleaded guilty; but as he was protected by the ee- 
cleſiaſtical privile the king was ſatisfied with a 
ſentence, which 1 him the kingdom, and 
(ſequeſtered his temporalities . An appeal or ac-“ 
ce.ualation Was preſented againſt the duke of Gloceſter, 
and the earls of Arundel and Warwie, by the earls 
of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerſet; Saliſbury, 
and Nottingham, together with the lords Spencer 1 
and Scrope, and they were aceuſed of the fame *©_ © 
___ erime$> which had been imputed to the arch- 
- * Wiſhop,' as well as of their appearance. againſt the + 
bing in a hoſtile manner at Haringay-park. The 
ear of Arundel, who was brought to the bar, wifely  _ 
confined all his defence to the pleading: of both the 
general and particular pardon of the king; but his 
plea being over- ruled, he was condemned and ex. 
ecutede. The earl of Warwic,: who was alſo con- 
Vvicted of high treaſon,” was, on account af his ſub- 
miſſive behaviour, pardoned as to his life, but 
doomeſdd to perpetual baniſhment in the Iſle of Man. 
555 No new acts of treaſon were imputed to either f 
1 aohiemen. The only crimes for which they 
were condemned, were the old attempts againſt the 
erown, Which ſeemedl to be obliterated, both by the 
= diſtance of time-and 1 repeated pardons”. The : 


1 Cotton, p. 363. mi. 2 1 ty, iv. 
| ep: 90. Walling. p. 1 5 bDneß wn. 
pi. 968. from the records. 1 5 FT TY 
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"CHAP, engt of this method of proceeding, it is diffcule | 
to conjecture. The recent conſpiracies of Gloceſter 
"3397. ſeem certain from his own confeſſion: But, perhaps, 
the king and miniſtry had not at that time in their 
1 hands any ſatisfactory proof of their reality; per- 
. haps, it was difficult to convict Arundel and War- 
Wie of any participation in them; perhaps, an in- 
iry into theſe conſpiracies would have involved 
| in the guilt ſome of thoſe great noblemen who-now ů 
_ 7 concurred with the erown, and whom it was ne- - 
1 ceeſſary to cover from all i impytation; or perhaps. the 
- king, according to the genius of the age, was in- 
different about maintaining even the appearance of 
Jaw and equity, and was only ſolicitous by any 
means to enſure ſucceſs in theſe proſecutions. This 
| point, like many others in ancient hiſtory, we are Z 
E |. ._  : obliged to leave altogether undetermined. - 
| Murder of A WARRANT was iflued to the earl CE . 
Fidele governor of Calais, to bring over the duke of Glo- „ 
1 _  ceſter, in order to his trial ; but the governor re 
| 5 turned for anſwer, that the duke had died ſuddenly . | 
of an apoplexy in that fortreſs. Nothing could be | 
more ſuſpicious, from the time, than the cireum- |} 
ſtances of that prince's death: It became immedi- 
| ately the general opinion, that he was murdered by 
© orders from his nephew: In the ſubſequent reign 
= undoubted proofs were produced in parliament, that 
he had been ſuffocated with pillows by his keepers . 
| And it appeared that the king, apprehenfive leſt the %. 
public trial and execution of ſo popular a prince, 95 
. and ſo near a relation, might prove both dan erous . 
| by and invidious, had taken this baſe method 5 5 _—_ | 
| „ fying, and, as he fancied, concealing his revenge | 
ET upon him. Both parties, in their fucceſſive tri. 
ß ſeem to have had no farther concern than 25 
| N that of retaliating upon their adverſaries; and nels __ . 
| ther of, them were aware, that, by imitating, the 
indirectly juſtified, as far as it lay in their power, a all 
| the 8 violence of the oppoſite party. 1 
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vancement of ſeveral peers: The earl of Derby: was 
made duke of Hereford; the earl of Rutland, duke 

of Albemarle; the e of Kent, duke of Surrey; 

the; earl of Huntingdon, duke of Exeter; the earl 
of Nottingham, Duke of Norfolk; the carl of So- 
merſet, marquis of Morſet; lord Spencer, earl of 
Gloceſten; Ralph: Nevil, card: of Weſtmorelandg 
Thamas Piercy, earl of W orceſter; William Scrops, 


2 eanl of: Wiltſhire: 8 Nba parliament after a ſeſſion 


of twelve days, was adjourned to Shrewſbury. The 
king, befure the departure of the members, exacted 
from them an bath for the perpetual maintenance 
and eſtabliſhment of all their acts; an oath ſimilar 
tothat which had formerly been required by the 
duke of Gloceſter and his party, and which Had alk 
ready proved ſo vain and fruitl es. 
Born king and parliament met in the dane iſ + 1398. 
poſitions at Shrewſbury. So anxious was Richard 28 


for the ſecurity. of theſe acts, that he obliged che i 


lords and commons to ſwear anew: to them on the 
eroſt f Canterbury i; and he ſoon after procurel 
a bull from the pope, by which they were, as he 
imagined: perpetually ſecured and eſtabliſhed u. The 
patllament, on the other hand, conferred on him 


Ae 2 


; NE 
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and achalf, and one fifteenth and a half. They alfs! 
reverſed the attainder of: Trefilian and the other 
judges; and; with the approbation of the Preſent 
_ judgesy declared the anſwers, for which theſe mat“ 
8 had been impeached, to be juſt and legal? 
And they carried ſo far their retroſpect, as tore 
verſe, -onithe': Petition of lord Spencer, earl ef Glo- 
ceſter,! then s attainder pronounced againſt the two 
Spenders in the reignof Edward III W Phe ancient: 
net Fase deb but a c cation den res 
Acta, P. 7855 71. S ; i wid. P. 37. k nes oy 35 
* Walſing. p. 36 Pda Soar Slave. N a 2 | 
Mm. Cotton, 5.7. Wy lob 30 8 5 ine e020 4 . 
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P. verſals: Every thing is in fluctuation and move · 


NY 2 ment: One faction is continually undoing what was 


eſtabliſned by another: And the multiplied oaths, 
which each party exacted for the ſecurity of the pre- 


_ ſent acts, betray a ;porpompl confionipels of their 
| Inſtability. | 


THE parliament, before they were difoved, 


elected a committee of twelve lords and ſix com- 
moners , whom they inveſted with the whole power 
both of lords and commons, and endowed with full 
authority to finiſh all buſineſs which had been laid 


before the houſes, and which they: had not had lei- 


ure to 3 to a concluſion. This was an un- 


uſual conceſſion; and though it wWas limited in the 


object, might, either immediately or as a precedent, 


have proved dangerous to the conſtitution : But the 
cauſe of that extraordinary meaſure was an event 
- ſingular and unexpected, Winch engaged. the atten- | 


tion of the parliament. 
Ark the deſtruction of . Jake! ary Gloceſter 
and the heads of that party, a miſunderſtanding 


| broke. out among thoſe noblemen who had joined 


in the, proſecution; and the king wanted either 


- authority ſufficient to appeaſe it, or foreſight to 
prevent it. The duke of Hereford: appeared 


in parliament, and accuſed the duke of Norfolk 
of having ſpoken to him, in private, many ſſan- 
derous words of the king, and of having im-. 
| puted- to that prince an intention of Tubrerting 
and deſtroying many of his principal nobility ?, 


Norfolk denied the charge, Save Hereford the lie, 


. The names of the commiſſioners were, the dukes of Lancatter. 
Vork, Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter; the Marquis of Dorſet ;: the 
. _ earls of March, Saliſbury, Northumberland, Gloceſter, * 


and Wiltſhire ; John Buſſy, Henry Green, John Ruſſel, Robert 


Teyne, Henry Chelmeſwicke, and John Golofre, It is to be re= 
marked, that the duke of Lancaſter always concurred with the reſt 
{ In all their proceedings, even in the baniſhment of his Bs which 5 

was after wards ſo much complained of. 5 = 


2 85 Cotton, p. 372. Walſing. p. e e . 43 + SH 
Cotton, Pe 372. e Hiſtory, vol, i. To 406. 
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- Kit pere to prove his own innocence by duel. c H 


The challenge was accepted: The time and place of * 


combat. were appointed: And as the event of this 
important trial by arms might require the interpo-. 


time which cuſtom EE a convenience had = 


ſcribed to it 7. 4; 


Tur duke of Hereford. was PET very little : 


delicate i in the- point of honour, when he revealed 
a private converſation. to the ruin of the perſon who 


had entruſted him; and we may thence be more 


inclined to believe the duke of Norfolk's denial, 
than the other's aſſeveration. But Norfolk had 1 in 


theſe tranſactions betrayed an equal neglect of ho- 

nur, which brings him entirely on a level with his 

| ring he Though he had publicly joined with 
uke of Gloceſter and his party in all the former 


the c 
Uta of violence a the 5 and his. name 


2 ches Es 935 Serge ha toa ial. Such Ys 
Were tlie principles and practices of thoſe ancient 
: Knights and barons during the prevalence of the ariſ- 


tocratical government, and the reign of chivalry. ' 


2 el ten at Coventry before the king: All the nobi- 


when the two champions appeared in the field, ac 5 


1 


"IL 
6: 7.4 
— P 


HE liſts for this decifion of truth and right were 


lity of England bandied into parties, and adhered : | | 


either tothe one duke or the other: The whole nation 


was held in ſuſpenſe with regard to the event: But 


I, In the firſt year of Henry VI. when the authority of Parliament 


was great, and when that aſſembly could leaſt. be ſuſpected of Wing ” 
under violence, a like conceſſion was made to the Fei count, 


rom like matives of convenience. See Cotton, b. 564. 


* 


3 
* 


8 5 . 785 N 9 q. 125 5 | cotred 95 


LY 


. 15 


ſition of legiſlative authority, the parliament thought 
"Ik more ſuitable to delegate their power to a com- 8 
mitte, than to prolong the ſeſſion beyond the uſual 


* 


36 3 


nis TORNY OF ENGLAND. ® 
C H 011 P; coutred for the combat, the king interpoſed,” to 


, prevent both the preſent effuſion of ſuch. 29177 


98. blood, and the future conſequences of the quarrel. 


— 


By the advice and authority of the parliamentary ; 
commiſſioners he ſtopped the duel ; and to'fhow his 


impartiality, he ordered, by the ſame authority, 


both the combatants to leave the kingdom”; aſſign · 


ing one country for the place of Norfolk's exile, 


which he declared perpetual; another for that of : 
Hereford, which he limited to ten years. = 
HEREFORD was a man of great prudence and 
command of temper ; and he behaved himſelf with 
ſo much ſubmiſſion in theſe delicate circumſtances, 


that the king, before his departure, promiſed to 
horten the term of his exile four years; and he 


alſo granted him letters patent, by Which he was 
empowered, in caſe any inheritance ſhould in the 


interval accrue to him, to enter immediately in poſ⸗ 
ſeſſion, and to poſtpone the: doing of des all 


Z his return. 


Baniſh- 
ment of 
Henry 
duke of . 
Hereford. 


my 


Tre * and N of Richard? 8 coun» | 
ſels appear no where more evident than in the con- ; 
duct of this affair. No ſooner had Hereford left 


the kingdom, t than the king's jealouſy of the power = 
and riches of that prince's family revived ; and he 


was ſenſible, that, by Gloceſter's death, he had only _ 


removed a counterpoiſe to the Lancaftrian intereſt, 


Which was now become formidable to his crown and 5 


kingdom. Being informed that Hereford had en- 
tered into à treaty of marriage with the daughter of 


the duke of Berry, uncle to the French king, he 
determined to prevent the finiſhing af an alliance 
which would ſo much extend the intereſt | of his 
couſin in foreign countries; and he ſent over the 


earl of Saliſbury to Paris with a commiſſion for 


that purpoſe. | The death of the duke of Lancaſter, 1 
el happened ſoon alter, called upon him to take : 


7 


EEE _;*:Catton,. p-380, Wallingham, . 56. | 


e e e 


new reſolutions with regard to Gt e ſuc- CHA AP. 
ceſſion. The preſent duke, in conſequence or the. 
king's patent, deſired to be put in poſſeſſion of the 13% 
eſtate and juriſdictions of his father: But Richard, 
afraid of ſtrengthening the hands of a man whom _ 
he had already fo much offended, applied to the 
parliamentary commiſſioners, and perſuaded thein, 
that this affair was but an appendage to that buſineſs „„ 
which the parliament had delegated to them. By 1 
their authority he revoked his letters patent, and 
_ retained poſſeſſion of the eftate of Lancaſter : And 
by the ſame authority he ſeized and tried the duke's 
attorney, who had procured and inſiſted on the let- 
ters,” and he had him condemned as a traitor, for- 
faithfully executing that truſt to his maſter*. An 
extravagant act of power! even though the King 
Changed, in fayour. of the attorney, the N 5 1 
death into that of baniſhment. 1 
HENRY, the new duke of Lancaſter, Had” 5 
quired, by his conduct and abilities, the eſteem of 
che public; and having ſerved with diſtinction againſt . 
the infidels in Lithuania, he had joined to his other 
| praiſes thoſe of piety and yalour, virtues which have 
at all times 4 great influence over mankind, and 
were, during thoſe ages, the qualities chiefly held | 
in eſtimation*. He was connected with moſt of _ ' 
- the principal nobility by blood, alliance, or friend- . 
Vip; and as the injury done him by the king 
might in its conſequences affect all of them, h 
2 brought them, by a ſenſe of common intereſt, 
to take part in his reſentment. The people, Who 
muſt have an objeck of affection, who found nothing 
in the king's perſon which they could love or re- 
vere, and who were even diſguſted with many parts 
of his condudt » J eaſily e to Hen that | 
| attach I _ 
* Tyrel, vol. i. part 2. p. 99: om the records. 23 1 1 
; 7E Walſingham, p. 343. 


u He levied fines upon thoſe who rad: fon years h jaived the 
duke of Gloceſter and his party: They were obliged to pay him 
N before he would HOW, them to Moy the benefit of the in- 
| 2 3 1 e 90 e 
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Return of 
Henry. Richard had the imprudence to embark for Ire- 


HISTORY: O F ENGLAND. 


| ceſter had left without any fixed direction. His 

misfortunes were lamented ; the injuſtice which he 

had ſuffered was complained of; and all men turn- 

ed their eyes towards him, as the only perſon that 

could retrieve the loſt honour of the nation, or re- 

| dreſs the ſuppoſed abuſes of the government. 
WIILE ſuch were the diſpoſitions of the bake | 


land, in order to revenge the death of his couſin, 
| Roger earl of Marche, the preſumptive heir of the 


crown, who had lately been ſlain in a ſkirmiſh by 


the natives; and he thereby left the kingdom of 


1h July. 


England open to the attempts of his provoked and 
ambitious enemy. Henry, embarking at Nantz 


with a retinue of fixty perſons, among whom were 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the young earl of 


Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Raven - 


ſpur in ide and was immediately joined by 


the earls of N eee and Weſtmoreland, 


two of the moſt potent barons in England. Here c 
he took a ſolemn oath, that he had no other pur- 
qe in this invaſion, than to recover the duteby of 

ncaſter, ende detained from him; and he in- 


vited all his friends in England, and all lovers of 


* 
2 


their country, to ſecond him in this reaſonable and 
moderate pretenſion. Every place was in commo- 
tion: The malcontents in all quarters flew to arms; 


London diſcovered the ſtrongeſt fymptoms of its 


diſpoſition to mutiny and rebellion: And Henry' 8 
N increaſing on every day” s march, ſoon 


-amounted to the number of 60,000 combatants. | 


Genera! EHE duke of York was left guardian of the 


. Inſurrec- 


tion. 


? Fe a 2 8 to which his birth lech 8 105 


* Sac hp and in the e of 5 againſt him, it is afſerted, nat 5 


the payment of one fine did not ſuffice. It is indeed likely, that bis 


| miniſters would abuſe the power put into their hands; and this griev- 
" Ane extended to very many people. Hiſtorians agree in repreſent- 


— 


"os This practice as a a gfeat e See Obterhourne, p. 199. 
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which both his lender abilities, and his natural con- e H A . 
nexions with the duke of Lancaſter, rendered him 
© utterly incapable of filling in ſuch a dangerous emer- 1299. | 
gency. Such of the chief nobility as were attached 
to the crown, and could either have ſeconded. the 
guardian's good intention, or have overawed his 
_ Infidelity, had attended the king into Ireland; and 
the efforts of Richard's friends were every where 
more feeble than thoſe of his enemies. The duke 
of York, however, appointed the rendezvous of his 
forces at St. Alban's, and ſoon aſſembled an army 
of 40,000 men; but found them entirely deſtitute 


of-zeal and attachment to the royal cauſe, and more 


_ inclined to join the party of the rebels. He heark- _ 
ened therefore very readily to a meſlage from 
Henry, who entreated him not to oppoſe a loyal and 
humble ſupplicant in the recovery of his legal pa- 
trimony; and the guardian even declared publicly. 
that he would ſecond his nephew in ſo reaſonable a 
requeſt. - His army embraced with acclamations. | 
the ſame; meaſures; and the duke of Lancaſter, ' 
6 reinforced by them, was now entirely maſter of the 


kingdom. He haſtened to Briſtol, into which ſome 


of the king s miniſters had ers: themſelves; and 


. © ſoon obliging that place to ſurrender, he. yielded to 


the popular wiſhes, and without giving them a trial, 
ordered the earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſſy, = 


| Sir Henry Green, whom he there took priſoners, 15 


be led to immediate execution. 
TRE king, receiving intelligence of this Tale wi 


5 and inſurrection, haſtened over from Ireland, and 
landed in Milford Haven with a body of 20,000 
men: But even this army, ſo much inferior to tze 
enemy, Was either overawed by the general combhi- 
nation of the kingdom, or ſeized with the ſame 
ſpirit of diſaffection; and they gradually deſerted 
him, till he found that he had not above 6009 men 
Who followed his ſtandard. It appeared, therefore, 
: e to retire. ſecretly. Fam, this, mall body, 
- 4 Which 


4p 


il 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
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<> AA B which ſerved only to expoſe him to danger; and he 
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fled to the He of Angleſea, where he purpoſed to 
embark either for Ireland or France, and there 
await the favourable opportunities which the re- 


turn of his ſubjects to a fenſe of duty, or their fu- 


| Iſt Sept. 


ture diſcontents againſt the duke of Lancaſter, 
would probably afford him. Henry, ſenſible of the 
danger, ſent to him the earl of Northumberland 


with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and ſub- 


miſſion; and that nobleman, by treachery and falſe 
oaths, made himſelf maſter of the king's perfon, 


and carried him to his enemy at Flint Caſtle. Rich- 


ard was conducted to London by the duke of Lan- 


W caſter, who was there received with the acclama- 
tions of the mutinous populace. It is pretended that 


the recorder met him on- the road, and in the name 


of the city, entreated him, for the public ſaſety, to 


put Richard to death, with all his adherents who 


were prifoners -; but the duke prudently deter- : 


mined to make any others participate in his guilt; 
before he would proceed to thoſe extremities. ' For 


this purpoſe, he iſſued writs of election in the king's. 


name, and appointed the immediate ES of A 
parliament at Weſtminſter. - 


Such of the peers as were moſt devoted to tha 


| ag were either fled: or impriſoned ; and no op- 


ponents, even among the barons, - dared to appear 
againſt Henry, amidſt that ſcene of outrage and 


violence, Which commonly attends revolutions, ef. 


pecially in England during thoſe turbulent ages. It 
is alſo eaſy to imagine, that a houſe of commons; 
elected during this univerſal: ferment, and this tri. 


umph of the Lancaſtrian party, would be extremely 
attached to that cauſe, and ready to ſeeond every 


fuggeſtion of their leaders: That order, being as 


* too Ny weight to ſtem 3 5 e Was all 


5 
| 25 „ Wallingham, . 0 
/// ß week 


ſonably entertain ſome doubt; the chief amount of 


laws and general privileges of, 


4 . 1 | De 8 Ys 


* BO 3 with . and 6 9 to in- CHAP. 

| creaſe the violence, which the public intereſt re- rr | 
quired. it ſhould endeavour to control. The duke 2%. 
of Lancaſter, therefore, ſenſible that he ſhould be een 

| entirely; maſter, began to carry his views to the — 
crown itſelf; and he deliberated with his partifans 
concerning the moſt proper means of effecting his 

_ daring purpoſe. He firſt extorted a reſignation from 
Richard; but as he knew that this deed would 
plainly appear the reſult of force and fear, he alſo _ 
purpoſed, notwithſtanding the danger of the prece- asth Sept. 
dent to himſelf and his poſterity, to have him fo- _ 
lemnly depoſed in parliament, for his pretended ty. 
Tranny and miſconduct. A charge, confifting f 
thirty-three articles, was accordingly drawn up : 
againſt him, and preſented to that afſembly?.. 

Ix we examine theſe-articles, which are expeiſſid | 
With extreme aerimony againſt Richard, we ſhall 

find that, except ſome raſh ſpeeches Which are im- 

puted to him * „and of whoſe reality, as they are faid 

to have paſſed in private converſation, we may rea- 


the charge is contained in his violent conduct during 
the two laſt years of his reign, and naturally divides 

itſelf into two principal heads. The firſt and moſt 
conſiderable is the revenge which he took on the 
princes and great barons, who had formerly uſurp- 
ed, and {till perſevered in controlling and threaten- 
ing, his authority; the ſecond is the violation of the 
his people. But the 
former, however irregular in Many of its cireum- 

ſtances, was fully ſupported by authority of parlia- 
ment, and was but a copy of the violence which the 
princes and barons themſelves, during their former 

| eas 1 80 0 . en WE 85 71 Py. 


* : Koyahton, p. 2544. ” Ore, p. 212. . p Tyrrel, 
155 iii. part 2. p. 1008. from the records, Kuyghton, b. . 
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CHAP. The detention of Lancaſter's eſtate was, properly 
_ XV. ſpeaking, a revocation, by parliamentary authority, 
: a of a grace, which the king himſelf had formerly 
granted him. The murder of Gloceſter (for the 
ſeecret execution, however merited, of that prince, 
certainly deſerves this appellation) was a private 
deed, formed not any precedent, and implied not 
any ufurped or arbitrary power of the crown, which 
-could juſtly give umbrage to the people. It really 
pProceeded from a defect of power in the king, ra- 
ther than from his ambition; and proves thay inſtead 
of being dangerous to the conſtitution, he poſſeſſed 
not even the authority neceſſary for the execution 
I a oo 
CONCERNING the ſecond head of accuſation, as 
it moſtly" conſiſts of general facts, was framed by 
' Richard'sinveterate enemies, and was never allowed 
to be anſwered by him or his friends, it is more dif- 
flicult to form a judgment. The greater part of 
theſe grievances, imputed to Richard, ſeems to be 
the exertion of arbitrary prerogatives; ſuch as the 
Aiſpenſing power , levying purveyance®, employing“ 
the marſhals court ©, extorting loans d, granting 
Protections from law-ſuits*; prerogatives which, 
though often complained of, had often been exer- 
ciſed by his predeceſſors, and ſtill continued to be 
10 by his ſucceſſors. But whether his irregular acts 
of this kind were more frequent, and injudicious, - 
and violent than uſual, or were only laid hold of and 


= exaggerated by the factions to which the weakneſs _ ; 


of Ins reign had given birth, we are not able, at this 
diſtance, to determine with certainty. | There is, 
however, one circumſtance in which his conduct is 
vifſibly different from that of his grandfather: He is 
not accuſed of having impoſed one arbitrary tax, 
without conſent of parliament, during his whole 
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: RICHARD, 11 5 43 
"Hein. FF OS a year paſſed: during tha reign of c CH: AP. 
Edward, which was free from complaints with re- VI. 
gard to this dangerous exertion of authority. But, 
perhaps, the aſcendant which Edward had 8 
oyer the people, together with his great prudence, - 
enabled him to make a uſe very advantageous to his 
ſubjects of this and other arbitrary prerogatives, and 
rendered them a ſmaller grievance in his hands, 
than a leſs abſolute authority in thoſe of his grand- 
ſon. This is a point which it would be raſh for us 
to decide poſitively on either ſide; but it is certain, 
that a charge drawn up by the duke of Lancaſter, 
and aſſented to by a parliament ſituated in thoſe 
circumſtances, forms no manner of preſumption 
Vith regard to the unuſual irregularity or violence | 
of the king's conduct in this particular ?. 5 
WEN the charge againſt. Richard was preſented | 
"to. the parliament, though it was liable, almoſt in 
every article, to. objections, it was: not canvaſled, 
nor examined, nor diſputed in either houſe, and 
ſeemed to be received with univerſal approbation. . 
One man alone, the biſhop of Carliſle, had the cou- 
rage, amidſt this general diſloyalty and violence, to 
appear in defence of his unhappy maſter, and to 
plead his cauſe againſt all the power of the prevailing 
party: Though ſome topics, employed by that vir- 
tuous prelate, may ſeem to favour too much the 5 
doctrine of paſſive obedience, and to make too large . 
a facrifice of the rights of mankind ; he was natu- . 
rally puſhed into that extreme by his abhorrence of 
_ [the preſent licentious factions; and ſuch-intrepidity, 
M8 well as diſintereſtedneſs of behaviour, proves, that 


f We learn from Cotton, p. 362, that the king, by his chancellor, 
told the commons, that they abere ſunderly bound to him, and namely 
_ in forbearing le charge them auith deſmes and jifteens, the aubicb he 
neant no more to charge them in his oaun perſon, Theſe words no more = 
Allude to the practice of his predeceſſors : He had not himſelf im- 
- poſed any arbitrary taxes; Even the parliament, in the articles of 
Bis depoſition, though they complain of heavy- Sek, ANGELA not 
that they were impoſed legally or by arbitrary will, 
"8 _ note len at the end of the volume. 
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et Ar. whatever his ſpeculative principles were, his heart 
ü VI 3 


miſſion of a ſlave. He repreſented to the parliament, 


that all the abuſes of government which could juſtly 
be imputed to Richard, inſtead of amounting to ty- 
ranny, were merely the reſult of error, youth, or 


miſgnided counſel, and admitted of a remedy, more 


_ _ ealy and falutary than a total ſubverſion of the con- 


ſtitution. That even had they been much more 


violent and dangerous than they really were, they 


had chiefly proceeded from former examples of re- 
fiſtance, which, making the prince ſenſible of his 
precarious fituation; had obliged him to eſtabliſh his 


throne by e and arbitrary expedients.. That 
a rebellious diſpofition in fubjects was the principal 


_ cauſe of tyranny in kings: Laws could neverſecure 


the ſubje&, which did not give ſecurity to the ſove- 


| reign: And if the maxim of inviolable loyalty, 
which formed the baſis of the Engliſh'government, 


were once rejected, the privileges belonging to the 
ſeveral orders of the ſtate, inſtead of being fortified 


by that licentiouſneſs, would thereby loſe the ſureſt 


foundation of their force and ſtability. That the 
parliamentary depoſition: of Edward H. far from 


making a precedent which could control this max- 


im, was only an example of ſucceſsful violence; and 


it was ſufficiently to be lamented, that crimes were 


fo often committed in the world, without- eſtabliſh. 


ing prineiples which might juſtify and "authoriſe 


them. That even that precedent, falſe and dangerous 


as it was, could never warrant the preſent exceſles; 


which were ſo much greater, and which would en- 


tail diſtraction and miſery on the nation, to the lateſt 
poſterity. That the ſucceſſion, at leaſt, of the crown, 
Was then preſerved inviolate: The lineal heir was 
plared on the throne: And the people had an oppor- 
tuüͤnity, by their legal obedience to him, of 15 | 
atonement for the violence which theyhad committed 
- againit his predeceſſor. That a deſcendant of Lionel 


RICHARD. Set mM. 


5 Juke. of 1 the elder. brother of the late duke c 1 4 
of Lancaſter, had been declared in parliament ſuc- SV 
ceſſor to the crown: He had left poſterity: And — 
their title, however it might be overpowered bj 
preſent force and faction, could never be obliterated 
from the minds of the people. That if the turbulent 
diſpoſition alone of the nation had overturned th 
well-eſtabliſned throne of ſo good a prince a8 ö 
Richard; what bloody commotions muſt enſue, | 1 
when the ſame cauſe was united to the motive of re- m— 
ſtoring the legal and undoubted heir to his authority? | 
That the new government, intended to be eſtabliſh- + 
ed, would ſtand on no principle; and would ſcarcelx 
retain any pretence, by which it could challenge th _- 
obedience of men of ſenſe and virtue. That the 
elaim of lineal deſcent. was ſo: groſs as ſcarcely. to 
deceive the moſt ignorant of the populaces Con- 
queſt could never be pleaded by a rebel againſt his | 
ſoveteign: The conſent of the people had no autho- 
rity in a monarchy not derived from conſent, but 
eſtabliſhed by hereditary right; and however the na- 
tion might de juſtifled in depoſing the miſguided 
Richard, it could never have any reaſon for ſetting 
aſide his lawful heir and ſucceſſor, who was plain 
innocent. And that the duke of Lancaſter would 
give them but a bad ſpecimen of the legal modera - 
tion which might be expected ſrom his future go- 
vernment, if he added to the crime of his paſt re- 
bellion, the guilt of excluding the family, Whieh, 
both by right of bloed, and by declaration of Parli- 
ament, Would, in caſe of . Richard's demiſe, or vo- 
luntary reſignation, have been e as the un- 5 
doubted heirs of the monarchy b. 5 - 
ALL the circumſtances of this event, compared to 
0 thoſe. which, attended the late revolution in 1688, — 
how the difference between a great and civilized  —, *Þ 
dation deliberately eee its earn 1 e | 
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b LN Jobn Heywarde, 5. 101. 
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= | forehead and on the breaſt, and called upon the 
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Cc HA P. leges, and 2 erb and KR ariſtocracy; 


wy plunging headlong from the extremes of one faction 


3399- into thoſe of another. This noble freedom of the 
| biſhop of Carliſle, inſtead of being applauded, was 

not ſo much as tolerated : He was immediately ar- 

- reſted, by order of the duke of Lancaſter, and ſent” 
* priſoner to the abbey of St. Albans.” No farther 
debate was attempted: Thirty-three long articles of 
charge were, in one meeting, voted againft Richard; 
and voted unanimouſly by the fame peers-and pre- 
lates who a little before had, voluntarily and una 


poſed by the ſuffrages of both houſes ; and the 
- throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaſter 
| ſtepped forth; and having croſſed himſelf on the 


E 


name of Chriſt *, he pronounced theſe words, Wick 
we ſhall give in the original” Tangnage, 1 wy 5 
5 cheir . . 5 


In the name of Baabe Sans; and Hoy Ght, 1 
4 of Lancaſter challenge this rewme of Yn lends; 
and the croun, with all the membres, and the? appure = 
tenances; als I that, am deſcendit by right ling of the © 
| blade, coming fro the gude king Henry therde, and throge 
that right that God of his grace hath ſent me, ith helpe 
. of kyn, and of my frendes to recover it; the which 
rewme was in poynt to be ondone by e 7 a : 


Oe, and ondoying of. the gude lawes *. PR” 


| In order to underſtand this ſpeech, i it ok = ob- . 
1 that there was a filly ſtory, received among 
ſome of the lowelt vulgar, that Edmond earl. of 
Lancaſter, ſon of Henry III. Was really the elder 
brother of Edward I.; but that, by reaſon of ſome de- 
ormity in his perſon, he had been poſtponed j int e 
ſucceſſion, and his e brother impoſed on the 


Weg 


i Cotton, p. 09. „ k Knyghton, Pp. 2787 


oy, < 2 * 
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. 


nimouſly, authoriſed thoſe very acts of Violence of 
which they now complained. That prince Was des 


* 


1 genealogy made him the true heir of the monarchy; © 
-and it is therefore infinuated in Henry's ſpeech: But 
the abſurdity was too groſs to be openly avowed ei- 
ther by him or by the parliament. The caſe is the 
ſame with regard to his right of conqueſt: He was 


N 1 C „ K. Fenn 15 


nation in nis ſtead. As the preſent duke of Lab ok — . 


caſter inherited from Edmond by his mother, this 


a ſubject who rebelled againſt, his ſovereign: He 


entered the kingdom with a retinue of no more than | 
ſixty. perſons: He could not therefore be the con- 


derived from his merits in ſaying: the nation from 
tyranny and oppreſſion; and this claim is alſo inſi- 
nuated: But as it ſcemed; by its nature, better cal. 
cCulated as a reaſon for his being elected king by a 
| free choice, than for giving him an immediate right 


queror of England; and this right is accordingly in- 
ſinuated, not avowed. Still there is a third claim 


x 


of poſſeſſion, he durſt not {peak openly even on this 


head; and to obviate any notion of election, he 


challenges the crown as his due, either by acquiſition 


or inheritance. The whole forms ſuch a piece of 


jargon and nonſenſe, as is almoſt without example: 


No objection, however, was made to it in parlia- 
ment: The unanimous voice of lords and commons 


placed Henry on the throne: He became king, no- 5 


body could tell how or wherefore: The title of the 


houſe of Marche, formerly recognized by parlia- 5 


ment, was neither invalidated nor repealed; but 
paſſed over in total ſilence: And as a concern for 


N the liberties of the people ſeems to have had no hand 


in this revolution, their right to diſpoſe of the go- 


yernment, as well as all their other privileges, was 


left preciſely on the ſame footing as before. But 


8 „ I THI. 
N © 2 1 5 fx 4# 2 © 2 
oy * x «6 ] I * 
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Henry having, when he claimed the crown, dropped 
ſome obſcure hint concerning conquelt, which, it 


was thought, might endanger theſe privileges, he - 


ſoon after made a public declaration, that he did not 
thereby 0 to e W one ve his mae 


1 


or 


1 of 5 wo, 
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© HAZ or; Liberties: z7 Which Was 1 on 
er. here we ſhall find mezning ar, c 


HISTORY: ON ENG KAND. 


1899. all theſe tra ESE Art Pe, 126 1115 1 
6th Oct. IR ſubſequentevents 4 Mv r the ſame h — ae 


CCF 


eiril government. The depoſition; of Rachard, aiſ- 
. Jolved the. parliament :. 1 Was nes x tt 
+8:new.one :..;And. Henry, in fix, days aftexs,i i 
together, without, any new election, the f. em- 
en; and this aſſemply he dene e . 0 
1 Jiament.-. They were employed in the uſual, taſf f 


ft a9 ©" veverling every deed of the oppolite party: All the | 


1 95 all of them Hſe goon from their Tn 


23d Oct. 


conduct was ta render the people, th eh 
rapid and, perpetual changes, 994 7 10 FO p 
los allngtions A and be ns pu 


0 ba Ee. ee 


As of the laſt parliament of Richard, which, Had 
been confirmed by their oaths, and by a papal:k 
were abrogated: All the acts Which had palied.jn 
the parliament where Gloceſter prevailed, whic had 
alſo been confirmed by their..oaths,.:but.whic had 
beem abrogated by Richard, were anew ltablithed; 
The anſwers of Freſilian, and the other Mae 
A parliament had annulle %, but whi ch a eye W. Parlis- 
ment, and new judges, had approved, e TORY 2 
. ſecond condemnation... The, peers. w 

cuſed Gloceſter, Arundel, andWarwic, and x 005 


received higher titles for that piece of ſervice, 


Aer 


„ 
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courſe of common law, The 15 1 1 
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prince whom they had depoſed. He aſked them e H Ap. 
what advice they would give the king for the future XVII. 
treatment of him; ſince Henry was reſolved to ſpare TIC. 
his life. They unanimouſly replied, that he ſhould 
be impriſoned under a ſecure guard, in ſome ſecret 
place, and ſhould be deprived of all commerce with 
any of his friends or partiſans. It was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that he would not long remain alive in the hands 
of ſuch barbarous and ſanguinary enemies. Hiſto- 
rians differ with regard to the manner in which he 
was murdered. It was long the prevailing opinion, Murder of 
that fir Piers Exton, and others of his guards, fell FS NEE 
upon him in the caſtle of Pomfret, where he was 
_ confined, and diſpatched him with their halberts. 
But it is more probable, that he was ſtarved to death 
in priſon; and after all ſuſtenance was denied him, 
he prolonged his unhappy life, it is ſaid, for a fort- 
night, before he reached the end of his miſeries. 
This account 1s more conſiſtent with the ſtory, that 
his body was expoſed in public, and that no marks 
of violence were obſerved upon it. He died in the 
.thirty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty-third 
of his reign. He left no poſterity, either legitimate 
eee EE 5 5 
All the writers, who have tranſmitted to us the His cha- 
| hiſtory of Richard, lived during the reigns of the . 
Lancaſtrian princes; and candour requires, that ve 
- ſhould not give entire credit to the reproaches which 
they have thrown upon his memory. But, after 
| miking" all proper allowances, he ſtill appears to 
have been a weak prince, and unfit for government, 
leſs for want of natural parts and capacity, than of 
ſolid judgment and a good education. He was vid- 
lent in his temper ; profuſe in his expence; fond of 
idle ſhow and magnificence; devoted to favourites; 
and addicted to pleaſure: Paſſions, all of them, the 
moſt inconſiſtent with a prudent ceconomy, and 
conſequently dangerous in a limited and mixed go- 
vernment. Had he poſſeſſed the talents of gaining, 
Vol. III. rd pr and 
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<C: ou P. and ſtill more thoſe of qverawing,. his great barons, 


1 


- "avs + 


he might have eſcaped all the misfortunes of his 
reign, and been allowed to carry much farther his 
, oppreſſion over the people, if 'he really was guilty 
0 of. any, Without their e to rebel, or Epen to 


fs * 


Tl 1 were 1 8 9 8 . 5 dach ebenes Las 


9 were feebly executed in peaceable 2 9 | 
All their. authority during public convulſions oth 
3 Were alike guilty: Or if any difference may 


be remarked between them, we ſhall find, that the 


> authority of the crown, being more legal, Was com- 
"monly carried, hen it prevailed, to leſs: deſperate 


{£xtremities than : was that of the ariſtocracy. 5 


+ Jens ON comparing the eonduct and events of this 2 


e With thole of the preceding, we ſhall. find 
Chg en to ee e and to Blame 9 8 


"7 x Es" 


more AE EOS in this ea. Wan 1 1 a 27 : 
parlament aſſembled during the reign of Edward, 

temonſtrates againſt the exertion of ſome arbitrary 
prerogative c or Sther: We hear not any complaints 
we that kind' "during the reign of Richard, till che 
aſſembling of his laſt parliament, which was fum- 
moned by his inveterate enemies, which dethroned 
1 Anek framed their complaints N the 1 


# 19 7 


8 
. > 
7, 
8 
. 
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"bf heemofurious convulfibns, and who 5b AT. 5 


thuft therefore Have, on chat: aecount,! kaut less ww 
ority with every equitable judge 
rinces experienced the.encroachments 6f the Sieht 
ene their authority.” Edward, reduced to — 


e e an 40 make ; an 1 2075 e e ; I 


4.4 1 7 


5 with” 1 28 410 1 ing 5 Abe 
weakneſs-of Richard tempted the parliament to ex- 


tott a commiſſion, which, in a manner, dethroned 


the prince, and transferred the ſceptre into the Hands 


| of the nobility. The events of theſe: 'encroachmenits 5 
Were allo ſüitable to the! character of each. d- 
ward had no ſooner gotten the ſupply," than he 


"Abparred from the engagements which had induced 


the”? Parliamene to grant it; he openly told>His 


People; krhat he had but dienibled with them when 


heHevmed to make them theſe conceſſions; Andhe 


rcéfümeck and retained all his prerogatives. But 


"Richard; becauſe: he was- detected in conſulting ane 
5 delief ating wich the zudges on the Jawfalneſs. of 
5 reltoring "the: conftitution, found: His barons imme- 
Aae ih Arnis agdinſt him; was deprived of his 
bert); + ſow/hisfivourites, his miniſters, his tutor, 
ore His fade; or baniſſied And attainited; 


_ , diffcheredbe 
1 i nas Obliged to give way to all :this violence. 
: There cannot beamore remarkable contraſt! between 
1 of: +W0- princes: It Were hap] 
el 1 
fr 1 juſtice? 6E the mdeaſures which mei mbrade; 
Ard net rutheronethe different degrets of prudenre 
"IR ae e WIIIch 2 incatarcs aer — 
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.CHA Te TRR was a ſeufble e 18 l a. 
tor during this period. The diſguſt, which the 
1399. 5 had received from the numerous uſurpations 
Miſcel- of the court of Rome, and of their OWN, clergy, 


laneous 


tranfac- had very much weaned the kingdom from fuperſti- 5 


. Ig tion; and ſtrong ſymptoms appeared, from time to 


reien. cine; of a general defire to ſhake off the bondage of 
the Romiſh church. In the committee of eighteen, 
to whom Richard's laſt parliament delegated their 
whole power, there is not the name of one eecleſiaſtic 
to be found; a negle& which is almoſt without 
- example, while the catholic religion ſubſiſted in 
England ?. 

THz averſion os againſt the eſtabliſhed 
church ſoon found principles and tenets and reaſon- 
ings, by which it could juſtify and ſupport itſelf. 
John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, 
began in the latter end of Edward HI. to ſpread. the 
doctrine of reformation by his diſcourſes, ſermons, 
and writings; and he made- many diſciples among 
men of all ranks and ſtations. He ſeems to have 
been a man of parts and learning; ; and has the ho- 

nour of being the firſt perſon in Europe, that pub- 
licly called * queſtion thoſe principles, which had 
univerſally paſſed for certain and undiſputed during 

ſo many ages. Wickliffe himſelf, as well as his af | 
. ciples, who received the name of Wickliffites, or 
Lollards, was diſtinguiſhed by a great auſterity of 
life and manners; a circumſtance common toalmoſt 
all thoſe who dogmatize i in any new. way; both be- 
- cauſe men, who draw to them the attention of the 
public, and expoſe themſelves to the odium of great 
- multitudes, are obliged to be very guarded in their 
conduct, and becauſe few, who have a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to pleaſure or buſineſs, will enter upon ſo 
difficult and laborious an undertaking. The doc- 
_ trines. DYE Wickliffe, being derived 1 his ſearch 


p See note [G] 8 and of the volume, , th WH, 
& 4 81 — N . e 5 into | 


NA 1 51 


L 170 4 
ow the ſeriptures, and into OT OT antiquity, 0 HA Pe. 
nearly the ſame with thoſe which were propa- - 
gen by che teformers in the ſixteenth century s nie 
only carried forme ef them farther than was done W ver" 
135 ore ſober part of theſe reformers. He denied © ; 
the doctrine of the real preſence, the ſupremacy of 
the church of Rome; the merit of monaſtic vous: 
He maintained, chat the ſeriptures were the ſole rule Fg 
of faith; that the church was dependant on the ſtate; 5 
and ſhould be reformed by it; that the clergy-ought | 
to poſſeſs no eſtates; that the begging friars were a 
- nuifance,/and' bought not to be ſupported a; that the 
numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to 
true piety: He aſſerted, that oaths were unlaw 
"dominion was founded in grace, that every : 
ching! was ſubject to fate and deſtiny, and that all 
men were preordained either to eternal ſalvation or 
reprobation . From the whole of his doctrines 
Wickliffe appears to have been ſtrongly tinctured 
With enthuſfaſm, and to have been thereby the better 
qualified to oppoſe a church, whoſe:chiex: charaQters 
5 ie erte. 5 5 2 its. 16 fer 
"THY opagation' of theſe pri $ gave great 
Aten ot wg and ee ee 
egory XI. for taking Wiekliffe into cuſtody, and 
Na ſl 18 into l the Teope of his opinions. Cours 
tetiey!! bi biſhop: of 1 cited him before his:tris 
on 1j but the reformer Bad now acquired powerful 
otectörs, who ſcreened him from the eccleſiaſtioal 
juriſiction Wi The duke of Lancaſter; who then gu- 
verned the kingdom encouraged the principles of 
Wickliffe; and he made no deruple, as well as lord 
Piercy, the'mareſchal; to appear openly in court 
_ with? am,; n order to give him countenance upon 
his triab: 'He even inſiſted that Wickliffe ſhould ſit 
in the \Biſhop's | relence, while his principles were 


"Mo 


— 1— 


4 Walingham, p P. 191. Np: 283, 284. . Spelman. Concil. vol. ii. 
1 Knyglitod, p. 4657. " Harpsfield, p. 668. 673, 674, 8 
Waldenf, tom. i. lib. 3. art. 1. cap. 8. b Conc. vol. . 
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Ny exathinet: Courteney: exclaimed againſt the inſult: i 


The Londoners, thinking their prelate affronted;+ 


9. attatked/the-dnke and mareſchal, who ber eee wer 
their hands with ſome: difficulty 4 


lace, ſoon after; broke into the houſes of 58 theſe 
nbblemen, threatened their perſons; andeplundeted: 


their goods. The biſhop of London Had the therit: 


of appeaſing their fury and feſentment.. 
TH duke of Lancaſter, however, ſtill continued» 


his protection to Wiekliffe during the minority of 


Richard; and the principles of that reformer hal ſo 


far propagated themſelves; that, Wheit the pope ent 


to Oxford a new bull againſt theſe doctrines the 


uniterſity deliberated for fore time Whether they 


ſhould receive the bull; and they never took ang 
vigorous meaſures in conſequence of the papal ore 
dersu. Even the populace of London weren at 
length brought to entertain favourable ſentiments of 


this reformer: When he was cited before ſynod 


at Eambeth; they broke into the affemblyq and 


Oer ẽ,,f the prelates, who found both the people 
and the court againſt them, that they difmifled;win 


Without any farmMer-cenfure,} e 9 
en clergy, We may well believe; were mark 


Hanting in power than in inclination to puniſh this 


new berefy, which ſtruck at all their credit; poſſef- 
Hons, and authority, © But there was hithertoinoflaw* 


in England, by which the ſecular arm was:anthotiſed! 
to ſupport orthodoxy; and the 'eeclefiaſtics: nee 
voured to ſupply the defect by an ectraordinary tand 


unwarrantable artifice. In the year 1384; clin) ian 5 


an act paſſed, requiring ſheriffs to; apprehendzthe 


Preachers of hereſy and their abettors;2bur this ſta· 


tute had been ſurreptitiouſty obtained 'by:theidlergy, 
Ari had the formality of an/inrolment without:the 

© conſent öf the commons! In che ſubſequenti deflion 

the lower houſe complained of the, fraud z afirmed, 


that they bad no intention to bind themſelves to 


= 1 © Herpebelgin Wit. Wien. p. 6825 If. 988 Ni Wova's Aft bn. ; 
Ib.. "BY EAT 5 e p. : 


n 1 0 4 DA HE pp; 
hs Bs farther than their anceſtors. had done be, CA 


fore them; and required that the pretended, ſtaryre, 
ſhould: be repealed; which was done accordingly v,. 
But it is remarkable that}. notwithſtanding. this 'vigh, 
lance. of the commons, the clergy. had ſo. much art. 
and influence that the repeal was. ſuppreſſed; an- 
the act, which never had any legal authority, remains. 
to this day upon the. ſtatute-book *;. Though the 
dlergy. {till thought. proper to keep it in reſerve, and 
not proceed to the immediate execution of 1 ita pint 
Bur, beſides this defect of. power in the church, 
which ſaved. Wickliffe, that reformer himſelf, 8085 
withſtanding, his enthuſiaſm, ſeems not to have been 
 __aQuated' by the ſpirit of martyrdom.; and, in 
ſublſequent trials before. che prelates, he ſo e 
away his doctrine by tortured: meanings, as £9,ren- 
der it quite innocent and inoffenſive . Moſt of his 
followers imitated his cautious diſpoſition, a and ſayed 


themſelves either by recantations or explanations. | 


He died of a pally, 1 in the year 1385, at his rectory. 
of Lutterworth, in the county of Leiceſter; and the 
clergy, mortiſied that he ſhould have eſcaped, their 
vengeance, took care, beſides alſuring the People of 


his eternal damnation, to repreſent his laſt diem | 
per às à viſible judgment of Heaven upon him, for | 


his multiplied hereſes and i Unpicties * 5 


n 


Wd ics proſely tes, however, of W icklifſe” 8 opinions 


ſtill increaſed in England: Some monkiſh Writens 
kxepreſent one half of the kingdom as infected 
ſthoſe principles: They were carried over to Bohe⸗ 
mia by ſome youth of that nation, who. auc t 
Oxford: But though the age ſeemed e gat 
poſed to receive them, affairs were not yet fully ri 
For this great revolution; and the finiſhing by he 


-ecclefiaftiealpower, was reſerved to a period of more | 


curioſity, literature, 5 and inclination, for novel 8 
ee Cotton's Abridgrnent, ET LL ns pat JF Rich. HLhapls. 
/» FWallmgham, p. 205, Kuygüton, p. 2635, 406. zl 
eee Ipod. Neuf. P38 e 2 2664.” 
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HISTORY OF. ENG LAND. 
Mzanwairs the Engliſh parliament: continged'to- 
check the clergy and the court of Rome, by more 

"operand more legal expedients They enacted anew: 
the ſtatute, of proviſors, and affixed higher penalties: 
to the tranſgreſſion of it, which, in ſome inſtances, 
was even made capital“. The court of Rome had 
fallen upon a new device, which increaſed their au- 
thority over the prelates: The pope, who found 


that the expedient of arbitrarily, depriving them was 


violent and Jiable to oppoſition, attained the fans: | 
end, by transferring. ſuch of them as were obnoxious 
fo poorer Tees, and even to nominal ſees; in partibus\ 


L infidelium. It was thus that thearchbiſhop of Vork, 


and the biſhops of Durham and Chicheſter, the 


© king's miniſters, had been treated after the preva» 


Tence of Gloceſter's faction: The biſhop of Car- 
ile met with the FR fate after the acceſſion of 
Henry IV. For the pope always joined with the 


prevailing powers when they did not thwart his 
pretenſions. The parliament, in the reign of 
Richard, enacted a law againſt: this abuſe? And the 


' King made a. general remonſtrance to the court of 
Rome againſt all thoſe un ee e he calls 


| borrible exceſſes, of that court. 18 


__ clergy enjoyed the 
Lament alſo ſtopped the progreſs of this abuſe*%. In. 


I was ulual for the church, that they might hide: i 
the mortmain act, to make theis votaries leave lands 
in truſt. to certain perſons, under whoſe name the 

Reſt of the bequeſt : The par- 


the 17th of the king, the commons prayed, 'that ' 


remedy might be had againſt. ſuch religious perſons as 


cauſe their villains to marry free: doonien inheritable, 
z hereby the eftate comes to thaſe religious hands by | 
collufron © This was a new device of the clergy. 
IHE PAPACY was, at this time, ſomewhat- 4 
ened by a ſehiſm, which laſted: CAE 1 5 e 


£791 Gin 3 „„ 
Ricks II. gap, 3. 16 Rich. II. 205 pain © GEE 


1 <= © ' Knyghton, p. 27·38. : Kd ci F 10 118g 
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and gare great” ſeunflal to the” devoted partifafb of 
the holy Leer After the pope had reſided many: 
ears at Avignon, Gregory XI. Was perſuaded"4 
. to Rome; and 9 5 his death, which h F 
pened in 1380, the Romans, reſolute tö fix, for 
thecfuture, the feat of the papacy in Italy, befi ieged | 
the cardinals in the conclave, and compelled tlie 
though they were moſtly Frenchmen, to ele 
Urban VI. an Italian, into that high dignity. atk 'T 
French cardinals; as' ſoon as they recovered! thar 
liberty, fled from Rome, and proteſting againſt the” 
forced election, choſe Robert, fon of the count of 
Geneva, who took the name off Clement VII. and 
reſided at Avignon. All the kingdoms of Chriſt- 
endom, according to the ſeveral intereſts and in- 
clinations, were divided between theſe two pontiffs. i 
The court of France adhered to Clement, and was 
followed by its allies, the king of Caſtile, and the 
king of Scotland: England, of courſe, was thrown” 
into the other party, and declared for Urban. Thus 
the appellation of Clementines and Urbaniſis diſtract- 
ed Europe for ſeveral years; and each party damned 
the other as ſchiſmatics, and as rebels to the true 
vicar of Chriſt, But this circumſtance, though it 
| weakened the papal authority, had not ſo great an 
effect as might naturally be imagined. Though 
any king could eaſily at firſt make his kingdom em- 
brace the party of one pope or the other, or even 
keep it ſome time in ſuſpenſe between them, he 
could not fo eaſily transfer his.obedience at pleaſure : 
The people attached themſelves to their own party, 
as to a religious opinion; and conceived an ex- 
treme abhorrence to the oppoſite party, whom they 
regarded as little better than Saracens or infidels. 
Cruſades were even undertaken in this quarrel; and 
_— zealqus 3 of Norwich in r -_ 
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ben of his follower, 1* retina with diſgrace into 
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0 agr. England. Fack pope; ſenſihle, from this 1 


2 
11. 
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ig pn among the people, that the kingdom which 


one embraced his cauſe, would always adhere to 
him; boldly maintained. all the pretenſions of his 
ſee; and ſtood not much more in awe of the tem- 


poral ſovereigus, than if his ebe had not been 


1 endangered by a rival. 


W meet with this preamble 80 A 1 8 


the very beginning of this Feignz Whereas divers 1 


e perſons of ſmall, garriſon of land or other poſs 
ce ſeſſions, do make great retinue of people, as well 
<<. of eſquires as of others, in many parts of the 


ce realm, giving to them hats and Other livery of 


<:one ſuit by year, taking again towards them the 
de value of the fame hvery, or percaſe the double 
<value, by ſuch covenant and aſſurance, that every 


<. of them ſhall maintain other in all quarrels, be 


de they reaſonable or unreaſonable, to the great 


„ miſchief and oppreſſion of the people, & c. 
This preamble contains a true picture of the ſtate 


of the kingdom. The laws had been ſo feebly 


executed, even during the long, active, and vigi- 
lant reign: of Edward III. that no ſubje& could 


1 "truſt to their protection. Men openly: affociated 


: | guiſned. 


themſelves. under: the: patronage of ſome great ba- 


ron, for their mutual defence. They wore public 


badges, Which their confederacy was diſtin - 

Abey ſupported each other in all quar- 
rels, iniquities, extortions, murders, robberies, 
and other crimes. Their chief was more their 


ſovereign than the. king himſelf; and their own . 


band was more connected with them than their 


country. Hence the perpetual turbulence, diſor- 


ders, factions, and civil wars of thoſe times: Hence 
the {mail regard paid to a character or the opinion 
of the publie: Hence the large diſcretionary pre- 
rogatives of the crown, and the danger which might 


k Froiſſard, kb. ls "chap. 1337 dk 1 | Walfingham, p p. 298, 2993 
Hops.” ys hton, p. „ I Rich. II. 19 5 7. ; 
„„ . have 
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ye enſued the too great; kmitation of them C 1 8 
it: ve king: had poſſeſſed ne arbitrary powers While II 
all the nobles aſumed and exerciſed them, thers muſti erg 
have enſued an abfolute anarchy in the ſtate: om 
„Or great miſchief attending thele confederaci. 
Was theextorting from the king pardons for the . 
enormous crimes. The parliament often endea: 5 
vonted+ in the laſt reign to deprive the prince of 
this prevogative} but in the preſent; they: were eo 
tent with an abridgment of it. They enacted, that - 
nd pardon for rapes or for murder from malice pre- 
penſe ſhould be valid; unleſs) the crime Were. par- 
ticularly ſpecified: in it, There were alſo ſome 
other circumſtanees . for paſling any pardon 
oft this kind: An excellent law; but ill oblerved;- 
like molt laws that thwart the manners of the peo- 
ple, and the prevailing cuſtoms: of the times. 
Ir is eaſy: to obſerve, from theſe. voluntary aſſo- 
ciations among the people, that the Whole force of 
the feudal ſyſtem was in a- manner diſſolved, and 
that che Engliſh had nearly returned, in that par- 
ticular, to the ſame ſituation ini which they ſtood 
before the Norman conqueſt. It. Was; indegd, im- 
poſſible that that ſyſtem could long ſubſiſt under the 
Perpetual rerolutions to which landed property is 
every: where ſubject. When the:great/feudaFFbaro-' 
mies were firſt erected, the lord Hved in opulence in 
the midſt of his vaſſals: He Was in a ſituation. to | 
Protec and cheriſh and defend them: The quality 
ol patron naturally united itfelf to that 5 ſuperior: 
And thete two principles of authority mutually {ups 
ported each other But when, by the various dis 
viſions and mixtures of property, a man's ſuperior 
came to hve at a diſtance from him, and could no 
longer give him ſlielter or countenance; the tie gra» 
dually became more fictitious than real: New con- 
| On MO vicinity or. other cauſes were formed: 
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CHA IP. Protection was ſought by voluntary ſervices and at [ 
tachment : The appearance of valour, ſpirit, abi- 


1339. lities in any great man, extended his intereſt very 
far: And if the ſovereign were deficient in theſe 
qualities, he was no leſs,” if not more expoſed to 
the uſurpations of the ariſtocracy, than even during 

the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem. 
Tux greateſt novelty introduced i into the civil 
government during this reign was the creation of 
r by patent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was the 
peer that was advanced to the houſe of lords in 
this manner. The practice of levying; Ces 

is alſo firſt mentioned in the preſent reign. 

IIs prince lived in a more magnificent 5 
„„ perhaps any of his predeceſſors or ſucceſſors. 
His houſehold conſiſted of 10,000 perſons : He had 
00, in his kitchen; and all the other offices 
rniſhed in proportion. It muſt, be remarked, 


bo that this enormous train had tables ſupplied. the 
214 5417 at; the. king* s EXPENCE, according to tl E mode 


that age. Such prodigality \ Was probably the ober ; 


of many exactions by purveyors, 0 AY 8 one Chi 
reaſon of the public diſcontents. 5 b arte” 


oe Harding: This poet figs, that he bee fan the aj Sit) oF. 
a clerk a the ar . . [LO 185 
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HE Engliſh [7 1 de emiltsrilel to c u P. 5 
the hereditary beg of their monarchs, oy _ I 
© the inſtances of departure from it had always borne- 


ſuch ſtron ng ſymptoms of injuſtice and violence, and The. . 


Þ little of a national choice or election, and the ** 


returns to the true line had ever been deemed. Bk - | 


- fortunate: incidents i in their hiſtory, that Henry was 


afraid left, in reſting his title on the conſent of 


the people, he ſhould build on a foundation to 
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Which the people themſelves were not accuſtomed, - 
and whoſe ſolidity they would with difficulty. be 
brought to recognize. The idea too of, «#4 
ſeemed always to imply. that of conditions, and a 
Fight of. recalling the conſent upon any ſuppoſed _ 
. violation of them; an idea which was not naturally | 
agreeable to a ſovereign, and might, in England, 
be dangerous to the ſubjects, who, lying ſo. much 
under the influence of turbulent nobles, had ever 
paid but an imperfe& obedience even to their he- 
reditary princes. For theſe reaſons, Henry was de · 
ttermined never to have recourſe to this claim; the 
i 15 007 one on which his authority could confiſtently _ 
- ſtand: He rather choſe to patch up. his title in 
"the beſt manner he could "HO other pretenſions: 8 
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1 l Mun and his younger 1 2 10 an 
honourable cuſtody at. Windlor caltle ; 2 But Be had 
, reaſon to dread, that, in proportion as that, noble- 
man grew to man's eſtate, he would: draw. to Him 5 
the attachment of the people, and make them. Te- 


| et on the fraud, . HY and injuſtice; b 5 Which 
| 4 


he had been excluded from the throne. MI. ny. Fa- 


725 vourable topies Would occur in his behalf: Fa 85 | 
a native of England; poſſeſſed an extenſive 3 
"From the greatneſs and altances of his family. if 55 118 | 


1 Lever criminal the depoſed monarch, this: you 


R Wa 


9 


"Intirely i innocent; he Was of the 1 9 5 relig 10 1, A | 

educated in.the fame manners with the f © & FH 

Peould not be roverned, by, any 9 0 5 
TT heſe Views Would all concur: to. favour” his cl: Fre . 


* and though the abilities. of the | reſent | prince ihe 


ward off any dangerous reyolution, it was Ju ly to 
1 1 ns hat his e 171 Wit 1 fi 
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1 ae in overning an 17 5 e Von aly 45 5 . 


7 vided by faction, and at preſent inflamed with the 


Fg confequent on fach recent convulſions. 7 
E Peers, on their afembling, broke Out into Fi- Ne 
olent t animoſities Rods each other; ; a e 8 
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*he FRY of furious battle, were e eee HA. 
00 of the houſe by noblemen WhO gave en! DL. 
deen and iiur andi traitor reſounded from all e ö 
quarters. The King. had (46. much authority with 
theſe doughty champions, as to prevent all the com- 
1 which they threatened 3 but he was not able to 
bring them to a proper compolure, or to an amiga⸗ 
ble diſpoſition towards each other. 
IT Was not long before theſe paſſions brake. 3 into 1400. 
Min. The earls: of Rutland, Kent, and Hunt- EA 
ingdon, and lord Spencer, who were now-:degraded 
from the reſpective titles of Albemarle, Surrey, 
Exeter, and Gloceſter, conferred on them by Rich- 
ard, entered into a conſpiracy, together with the earl 
of Saliſbury and lord Lumley, for raiſing an inſür- 
rection, and for ſeizing the king's perſon at Wind- 
"bt 5 but the treachery ot Rutland gave him warn- 
of the danger. He ſuddenly withdrew to 
e and the conſpirators, who came to Wind- 
Tor wit a body of 500 horſe, found that they had 
miſſed this blow, on which all the ſucceſs. of heir 3 
egnterpriſe depended. Henry appeared next day at 
| "Kingſton! upon Thames, at the head of 20,000: men, 
"moſtly drawn from the city; and his enemies, unable 
to reliſt his power, diſperſed themſelves, with a view 
© of raiſing their followersin the ſeveral counties which 
were the ſeat of their intereſt. But the adherents of 
the king were hot in the purſuit, and every Where 
Opp ofed themſelves to their progreſs. | [The earls of 
Kent and Saliſbury were ſeized at Cirenceſter by the 
CD eikizens; and were next day beheaded without far- 
ther" eren ay, according to the cuſtom of the 
dez w. The citizens of Briſtol treated Spencer 8 
And Tuwley in the fame manner. The earl of 
Huntingdon, fir Thomas Blount, And ſir Benedict 
Se 75 Who were, Alſo taken priſoners, ſuffered death, | 
Vieh many others of the conſpirators, by orders fram 
5 1 Willingham, p. 362. Otterbourne, p. 224. | 
m  Wallinghary, f. 305. e Neuſt. p. 556. 555 
F | Henry. 
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7 A P. Henry. And when the quarters of theſe unhappy 


.= biſhops and thirty-two mitred abbots joined the 
: 0 populace, and met them with the 8 
marks of joy and exultation. | 
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men were brought to London, no leſs than eighteen 
indecent 
Bur the ſpectacle, the moſt ſhocking to every 


one who retained any ſentiment either of honour or 


humanity, {till remained, The earl of Rutland ap- 


peared, carrying on a pole the head of lord Spencer, 


his brother-in-law, which he preſented in triumph 


to Henry as a teſtimony of his loyalty. This in- 


famous man, who was ſoon: after duke of York by 
the death of his father, and firſt prince of the blood, 


had been inſtrumental in the murder of his uncle the 


duke of Gloceſter a; had then deſerted Richard, hy 
whom he was truſted ; had confpired againſt the life 


of Henry, to whom he had ſworn allegiance; had 


betrayed his aſſociates, whom he had ſeduced into 
this enterpriſe ; and now diſplayed, in the face of 
the world, theſe badges of his multiplied &ſhonour. 
__ Henzy was ſenſible, that though the execution 
of theſe conſpirators might ſeem to give ſecurity to 
his throne, the animoſities, which remain after ſuch 


bloody ſcenes, are always dangerous to royal au- 
'thority; and he therefore determined not to in- 
creaſe, by any hazardous enterpriſe, thoſe numerous 


enemies with whom he was every where environed. 
While a ſubject, he was believed to have ſtrongly 
imbibed all the principles of his father, the duke of 
| Lancaſter, and to have adopted the prejudices which 
the Lollards infpired againſt the abuſes of the eſta- 


bliſhed church: But, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of 


the throne by ſo precarious a title, he thought ſu- 


perſtition a neceſſary implement of public authority; 


and he reſolved, by every expedient, to pay court to 


the clergy. There were hitherto nopenal laws enacted 


* 


"2 Þ Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 27. b ne 


1 * NR OUT 
Nat fram a ſpirit of tolaration in che, 


but from the ignorance and ſimplitity of 
«vwhiph/had rendered: them unfit either for ſta 
inecelvingiany new or curious doctrines, and which 

needed. not to be reſtrained by rigorous penalties. 


Butz when the learning and genius of Wick liffe had 
3 in ſome e ar, the: fetters of pre- 


e; the ecclefrakbits called: aloud for the puniffi- 


ene ae his diſciples ; and the king, who was very 


rupulous in his conduct, was eaſily induced 
10 3 his principles to bis intereſt; and ti ac- 
quire the favour of the church by that moſt effec- 


tual method, the gratifying of their vengeance againiſt 


ponents. He: engaged the parliament ta paſs 


opinions, was delivered over to the ſecular arm 


the biſſiop or his commiſſaries, he ſhould be - 


mitted to the flames by the civil magiſtrate before 
the whole people. This weapon did [not/ longere- 
main unemployed in the hands of the clergy: 
William Sautré, rector of St. Oſithes in London, 
had been condemned by the convocation af Canter 
bury z his fentence was ratified by the houſe) of 
Peers; the king iffued his writ for the execution 
und the unhappy man atoned for his erroneous 


f+-that kind in England; and thus one hotter 


more was added to thioſe diſmal ſcenes Which at 
9 re but tao familiar tothe AT 


by be Nerz rel 37s Fiery INES N Ki aa 667 les 5 oof 
Henry ebuld not mmield him from thaſe — — 
inquietudes which aſſailed him from e 
Phe connexions of, Richard with the“ 09 womens 
Feeder, =o court exert 1 ins e to FE 
OS 9 IV. chap. vii. 5 r vol. v viii. p. 178 
ieee 7. e 
Vor. III. 1 7 „ though 
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* law. for that purpoſe : It Was enacted, that when 
any Heretic, who relapſed, or refuſed to abjure hs 


752 L 
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nions by the penalty of fire. Thisãs the firſt inſtance 


the utmoſt precaution and prudenes uf | 
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CH og P. chegh the confuſions in England a dhe 


| 4401. ; 


French to engage in ſome enterpriſe by which they 
might diſtreſs their ancient enemy, the greater con- 


fuſions which they experienced at home obliged 
them quickly to accommodate matters; and Charles, 


content with recovering his daughter Gam Henry's 


hands, laid aſide his eee and renewed the 


U 


truce between the kingdoms”. Phe attack of 


Guienne was alſo an inviting attempt, which the 
preſent factions that prevailed among the French 
obliged them to neglect. The Gaſcons, affection- 


ate to the memory of Richard, who was born among 
them, refuſed to ſwear allegiance to a prince that 
Had dethroned and murdered him; and the appear- 


ance of a French army on their frontiers would 


probably have tempted them to change maſters*. 
But the earl of Worceſter, arriving with ſome Eng- 
liſh troops, gave countenance to the partiſans of 


Henry, and overawed their opponents. Religion 


too was here found a vement to their union with 


England. The Gaſcons had been engaged, by 


Richard's authority, to acknowledge the pope of 


Rome; and they were ſenſible, that if they ſub- 
mitted to France, it would be neceſſary for them to 
pay obedience to the pope of Avignon, whom they 


had been taught to deteſt as a ſchiſmatic. Their 
principles on this head were too faſt rooted to ad- i 


mit of any ſudden or violent alter ation. 


FTxtx revolution in England proved W hs | 
occaſion of an inſurrection in Wales. Owen Glen 
en or Glendourduy, deſcended from the ancient 


princes of that country, had become obnoxious on 


account of his attachment to Richard; and Regi- 
nald lord Gray of Ruthyn, who was cloſely: con- 
nected with the new king, and who enjoyed a great 
fortune in the marches of Wales, thought the op- 
portunity favourable for oppreſſing his e 
' * Rymer, vol. viii. p. 142. 755 790 5 N : 

bid. p. 110, 113. | 5 „„ 
3 © „%%% ¾ ß „ 
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AY 3 poſſeſſidn of his eſtate :. . Glendgurs CHAP... 
provoked at the injuſtice, and ſtill more at the in- . 
dignity, recovered poſſeſſion by the ſword u: Henry pe" "ng | 
ſent aſſiſtance to Gray v; the Welſh took part with nk 
Glendour: A troubleſome and tedious war was: 
kindled, which Glendour long ſuſtained. by his va- 
lour and activity, aided by the natural ſtrength of 
the country, and the untamed ſpirit of its inha- 
bitants. „ ret 

As Glendour 3 FRE e e e ; 
vully on all the Engliſh, he infeſted the eſtate of the 
earl of Marche; and fir Edmund Mortimer, uncle. 
to that nobleman, led out the retainers of the fa- 
mily, and gave battle to the Welſh chieftain : His 
troops were routed, and he was taken priſoner x: 
At the ſame time the earl himſelf, who had been; 
allowed to retire to his caſtle of Wigmore, and who, | 
though a mere boy, took the field with his follow-. „ 
ers, fell alſo into Glendour's hands, and was carried | 
by him into Wales 1. As Henry dreaded. and hated. 
all the family of Marche, he allowed the earl to re- 
main in captivity; and though that young noble- 
man was nearly allied to the Piercies, to whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance he himſelf had owed his crown, he refuſed 
5 to the earl of Northumberland permiſſion to. treat 
| of his ranſom. with Glendour. = | 
| 7 os uncertainty in which Henry? $ * 5 flood: 
ip during along time with France, as well as the con- 
Fuſions incident to all great changes in government, 

tempted the Scots to make incurſions into England 3 

and Henry, deſirous of taking revenge upon them, | 

but afraid of rendering his new government unpo- 
pular by requiring great ſupplies from his ſubjects, 
ſummoned at Weſtminſter a council of the peers, 

Without the commons, and laid before them the 
fate of His affairs *, 55 The military part · of the feudal 
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conſtitution was now much decayed :| There re. 
mained only fo much of that fabric as affected the 
civil rights and properties of men: And the peers 
here undertook, but voluntarily, to attend the king 
in an expedition againſt Scotland, each of them at” 
the head of a certain number of his retainers *. 
Henry conducted this army to Edinburgh, of which 
he eaſily made himſelf maſter; and he. there ſum- 
moned Robert III. to do homage to him for his 
crown b. But finding that the Scots would neither 
fobmit\nor give him battle, he returned in three 
weeks, after making this uſeleſs: brayado ; and he 
diſbanded tis army: ß 

Ix the ſubſequent ſeaſon; Archibald eafl of Dov 
Flas, at the head of 12, o men, and attended by + 
many of the Principal nobility of Scotland, made 
an irruption into England, and committed deraſta- 
tions on the northern counties. On his return 
home, he was overtaken by the Piercies at Ho- 
meldon, on the borders of England, and a fierce 
Dattle enfued, where the Scots were totally routed. 
Douglas himſelf was taken prifoner; as was Mordac 
"earl of Fife, fon of the duke of Albany, and ne- 
phew of the Scottiſh king, with the earls of Angus, 
Murray, and Orkney, and many others of the gen- 
try and nobility When Henry received intelli- 


Ee of this victory, he ſent the earl of Northum- 
rland orders not to ranſom his priſoners, which 


that nobleman regarded as his right by the laws ef 
War received in that age. The king intended to 
detain them, that he might be able, by their means, 
to make an advantageous peace with Scotland; but 
Bo this Policy he gave a ke Kilgult to the family 


ercy. 5 
ur Silonioths which Henry Had owed to N. 


'umberland were of a. the moſt likely to pro- 
2 Rymer, vol. n 125. . Tvid. p. 155, 156, Kc. fs 


© Walfingham, p. 366. Vi ta Ric. Sec. 1 Wet e 1 9 
42 85 P- 237. | 1355 5 
7 | duce: 


os E. N R. . y TV. 1 4 * - 69 | 
3 on the one ſide, and diſcontent on o Fa Pe : 


the other. The ſovereign naturally became Jealous 
of that power which. advanced him to the 


| DET | 
throne; 5 and the ſubj ect. was not eaſily ſatisfied' in The derer 


the returns which * thought ſo great a fayour FO; adv hin mal 


merited. Though Henry, on his acceſſion, had bels. 
beſtowed the office of conſtable on Northumberland 
for life, and conferred other gifts on that family, 
theſe favours were regarded as their due; the re- 
fuſal of any other requeſt was. deemed an injury. 
The impatient ſpirit of Harry Piercy, and the 
factious diſpoſition of the earl of Worceſter, younger 
brother of Northumberland, inflamed the diſcon- 
tents of that nobleman; and the precarious. title 
of Henry tempted him to ſeek revenge, by over- 
turning that throne which he had at firſt eſtabliſhed. 
He entered into a correſpondence with Glendour: 
He gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made 
an alliance with that martial chief: He rouſed 
up all his partiſans to arms; and ſuch unlimited 
authority at that time belonged. to the great fami- 
lies, that the ſame men, whom a few years be- 
fore, he had conducted againſt Richard, now fol. 
lowed his ſtandard in oppoſition to Henry. When 
war was ready to break out, Northumberland was 
ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwic; and young 1 
Piercy, taking the command of the troops, Ss 
towards Shrewſbury, in order to join his forces 
with, thoſe of Glendour. - The king had happily 
a ſmall arm 7 on foot, with which by bad intende 
= act againſt the Scots; and knowing the import- 
ance of celerity in all civil wars, he inſtantly hur- 
ried down, that he might give battle to the rebels. 
He approached Piercy near Shrewſbury, before that 
nobleman was joined by Glendour; and the policy 
of one leader, and impatience of the other, made 
them haſten to a a general . 


5 0 Rymer, vol. viii. p. . e 6 
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"Tar evening before the battle, Piercy” ſent a 
manifeſto to Henry, in which he renounced his 
allegiance, ſet that prince at defiance, and, in the 
name of his father and uncle, as well as his Own, 


4 : enumerated all the grievances of which; he pre- 
tended, the nation had reaſon to complain. He 


upbraided him with the perjury of whieh he had 


been guilty, when on landing at Ravenſpur, he had 


Wan upon the -oſpels, before the earl of North - 


umberland, that he had no other intention than to 
recover the dutchy of Lancaſter, and that he would 


ever remain a faithful ſubject to king Richard. He 


Ae une his guilt in firſt dethroning, then mur- 
ring that prince, and in uſurping on the title of 


the Robſe of Mortimer, to whom, both by lineal 
ſucceſſion, and by declarations of parliament, the 
throne, when vacant by Richard's demiſe, did of 
| right belong. He complained of his cruel policy 
in allowing the young earl of Marche; whom he 
ought to regard as his ſovereign, to remain a cap- 
tive in the hands of his enemies, and in even re- 


fuſing to all his friends permiſſion to treat of his 
ranſom. He charged him again with perjury in 


loading the nation with heavy taxes, after having 


{ſworn that, without the utmoſt neceſſity, he woul 
never. levy any impoſitions upon them. And he 
reproached him with the arts employed in procuring 


favourable elections into parliament; arts which he 


himſelf had before imputed as'a crime to Richard, 


and which he had made one chief reaſon of that 
prince's arraignment and depoſition*. This mani. 


feſto was well calculated to inflame the quarrel be, 


tween the parties: The bravery of the two leaders 


. promiſed: an obſtinate engagement: And the e 


of the armies, being each about 12,000 men; a 
number en Was not I ION 7 the 7855 


e "Hall, fol. 21, 22, de. 
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manders, gave reaſon to ck a great effuſion of CHA P. 
115 on both ſides, and a 1 doubttul iſſue to r 


WE ſhall. ſcarcely find any battle: in thoſs ages 2 rſt i July, 
tle of 


pi Hee the ſhock was more terrible and more con- 1 
ſtant. Henry expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt of bury. 
the fight: His gallant ſon, whoſe military atchieve- 
ments were afterwards ſo renowned, and who here 
performed his noviciate in arms, fignalized himfelf 
on his father's footſteps, and even a wound, which 
he received in the face with an arrow, could not 
oblige him to quit the field. Piercy ſupported that 
fame which he had acquired in many a bloody com- 
bat: And Douglas, his ancient enemy, and now his 
friend, ſtill appeared his rival, amidſt the horror and 
1 eonfuſion of the day. This nobleman performed 
feats of valour which are almoſt ineredible: He 
ſeemed determined that the king of England ſhould 
that day fall by his arm: He ſought him all over the 
field of battle: And as Henry, either to elude the 

attacks of the enemy upon his perſon, or to encourage 
his own men bythe beliefof his preſence e every where, 
had accoutred ſeveral captains in the royal garb, the 
ſword of Douglas rendered this honour fatal to ma- 
ny, But while the armies were contending in this 
furious manner, the death of Piercy, by an unknown 
hand, decided the victory, and the royaliſty prevailed. 
There are ſaid to have fallen that day, en both 
fſides, near two thouſand three hundred gentlemen; 
but the perſons of greateſt diſtinction were on the 
_ king's; the earl of Stafford, fir Hugh Shirley, fir 

a Nicholas Gauſel, ſir Hugh Mortimer, fir John Maſ- 
fey; fir John Calverly. About ſix thouſand private 
men Periſhed, of whom two thirds were of Piercy's 
an The earls of Worceſter and Douglas were 
7 takenpriſoners: Annes was e e | 
f T. Livit, „ Wai p. 466, 15 Hal, fol. 22. 
8 Fenn Otterbourne, p. 224. We Neuſt. p. 560. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHA < bury; the latter was treated with the achten, due 


to his rank and merit. 
Taz earl of Northumberland, having: 1 


from his fickneſs, had levied a freſh army, and was 


on his march to join his ſon; but being oppoſed by 
the earl of Weſtmoreland, and hearing of the defeat: 


at Shrewſbury, he diſmiſſed his forces, and came with 
a {mall retinue to the king at York'. He pretended 


thi his ſole 1 intention in arming was to mediate be- 


tween the parties: Henry thought proper to accept 


of the apology, and even granted him a pardon for 
his offence: All the other rebels were treated with 


equal lenity; and, except the earl of Woreeſter 


and fir Richard Vernon, who were regarded as the 


chief authors of the inſurrection, no perſon engaged 
in this dangerous enterpriſe ſeems to have PETS | 
by the hands of the executioner *. _ |. 

Bur Northumberland, though he had. been par- 


doned, knew that he never ſhould be truſted; and 


that he was too powerful to be cordially forgiven by 
2 prince whole ſituation gave him ſuch reaſonable 
ponds of jealouſy. It was the effect either of 


enry's vigilance or good fortune, or of the narrow 


genius of his enemies, that no proper concert was 


ever formed among them: They roſe in rebellion 


one after another; and thereby afforded him an op- | 


portumbgor. ſuppreſſing ſing] J. 6 0 inſurrections, 
which, had they been united, might have proved 


fatal to his authority. The earl of Nottingham, ſon 


ol the duke of Norfolk, and the archbiſhop of York, 


brother to the earl of Wiltſhire, whom Henry, then : 
duke of Lancaſter, had beheaded at Briſtol, though 
they had remained quiet while Piercy -was in the 


field, ſtill harboured in their breaſt a violent hatred 


againſt the enemy of their families; and they deter- 
mined, in conjunction with the earl of Northumber- 


Jand, to ſeek TEvenge 19 85 him. VOY betook 


3 Chron. ene „ k ws; vol. Mit p. 363.7 
Egg | „ e 


OO Th „%% 73 
88 to arms before that bs nobleman CH A v, | 
was prepared to join them; and publiſhin Te mani- I. 
feſto, in which they reproached Henry with his uſurp- 146. 
ation of the crown, and the murder of the late kin a 
they required that the right line ſhould be e 
and all public grievances be redreſſed. The earl of 
Weſtmoreland, whoſe power lay in the neighbour- 
| hood, approached them with an inferior 1 5 at 
Shipton, near York; and, being afraid to hazard an 
action, he attempted to ſubdue them by a ſtratagem, 
which nothing but the greatelt folly and ſimplicity 
on their part could have rendered ſucceſsful. He 
defired a conference with the archbiſhop and carl 
between the armies: He heard their grievances with 
great patience : He begged them to propoſe the re- 
| medies : He approved of every expedient which they 
ſuggeſted : He granted them all their demands: He 
alſo engaged that Henry ſhould give them entire 
ſatisfaction; and when he ſaw them pleaſed with the 
facility of his conceſſions, he obſerved to them, that 
ſince amity was now, in effect, reſtored between 
them, it were better on both Flew to diſmiſs. their 
forces, which otherwiſe would prove an inſupport- 
able burden to the country. The archbiſhop and 
the earl of Nottingham immediately gave directions 
to that purpoſe: Their troops diſbanded upon the 
field: But Weſtmoreland, who had ſecretly iſſued 
contrary. orders to his army, ſeized. the two rebels 
without reſiſtance, and carried them to the king, 
who was advancing with haſty marches. to ſuppreſs 
the inſurrection . The trial and puniſhment of an 
| _ - arebbiſhop might have proved a troubleſome. and 
1 1 undertaking, had Henry proceeded regu - 
145 „ and allowed time for an oppoſition to form it- 
elf againſt that unuſual meaſure: The celerity of the 
pi rat alone could here render it ſafe and pru- 
; W ae that ſir William Gaſcoigne, the chief 
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CH A p. juſtice, made ſome ſcruple of acting on this occaſion, 


he appointed ſir William Fulthorpe for judge; who, 


without any indictment, trial, or defence, pro- 


nounced ſentence of death upon the prelate, which 
Was preſentiy executed. This was the firſt inſtance 
in England of a capital puniſhment inflicted on a 


- biſhop ; whence the clergy of that rank might learn 


that their crimes, more than thoſe of laics, were not 


to paſs with impunity. The earl of Nottingham 


# 


was condemned and executed in the ſame ſummary 
manner; But though many other perfons of condi- 


tion, ſuch as lord Falconberg, fir Ralph Haſtings, 


fir John Colville, were engaged in this rebellion, no 


others ſeem to have fallen. victims to Henry's ſe- 
TEE earl of Northumberland, on receiving this 


intelligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord 


Bardolf'; and the king, without oppoſition, re- 


theſe noblemen, He thenee turned his arms againſt 
Glendour, over whom his fon, the prince of Wales, 


had obtained fome advantages: But that enemy, 


more troubleſome than dangerous, {till found means 


of defending himſelf in his faſtneſſes, and of eluding, 


1407. 


though not reſiſting, all the force of England. In a 


ſubſequent ſeaſon, the earl of Northumberland and 


lord Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered the 


north, in hopes of raiſing the people to arms; but 


found the country in ſuch à poſture as rendered all 


their attempts, unſucceſsful. Sir Thomas Rokeſby, 


ſheriff of Yorkſhire, levied ſome forces, attacked the 


_ invaders at Bramham, and gained a victory, in which 


the throne by ſuch unjuſtifiable means, and held it 


both Northumberland and Bardolf were ſlain“. This 


proſperous event, joined to the death of Glendour, 
which happened foon after, freed Henry from all his 


domeſtic enemies; and this prince, who had mounted 


3 Walfingham, p. 374. 0 w Ibid. p. 377. Chron. Otterb. p. 261. 


duced all the caſtles and fortreſſes belongi g to 
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| by ſuch an exceptionable title, had yet, by his valour, E 


prudence, and addreſs, accuſtomed the people to the 
Hhaughty barons than the law alone, not ſupported 
by theſe active qualities, was ever able to confer. 

Azzo the ſame time, fortune gave Henry an ade 
- vantage over that neighbour, who, by his ſituation, 
was' moſt enabled to diſturb his government. Ro- 


bert III. king of Scots, was a prince, though of 
lender capacity, extremely innocent and inoffenſive 


in his conduct: But Scotland, at that time, was ſtill 


3 and had obtained a greater aſcendant over his : 


AF. 
II. 


1407. 


leis fitted than England for cheriſhing, or even en- 


during ſovereigns of that character; The duke of 
Albany, Robert's brother, a prince of more abilities, 
at leaſt of a more boiſterous and violent diſpeſition, 
had aſſumed the government of the ſtate; and, not 


ſatisfied with preſent authority; he entertained the 


 Eriminal purpoſe of extirpating his brother's chil- 
dren, and of acquiring the crown to his own family. 
He threw in priſon David, his eldeſt nephew, who 

there periſhed by hunger: James alone, the younger 


brother of David, ſtood between that tyrant and the 


_ throne; and king Robert, fenſible of his ſon's dan- 


ger, embarked him on board a ſhip, with a view of 
ſending him to France, and entruſting him to the 


protection of that friendly power. Unfortunately, 
the veffel was taken by the Engliſh; prince James, 
a boy about nine years of age, was carried to Lon- 


don; and though there ſubliſted at that time a truce 
between the kingdoms, Henry refuſed to reſtore the 


. young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out with 


cares and infirmities, was unable to bear the ſhock. 


of this laſt misfortune; and he ſoon after died, leav- 
ing the government in the hands of the duke of Al- 


bany . Henry was now more ſenſible than ever of 
the importance of the acquiſition which he had made; 


While he retained ſuch a pledge, he was ſure of keep - 
af HA © > Buchanan; lib. 1% 8 
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ing the duke of Albany i in dependance; or; if 6 
fended, he could eaſily, by reſtoring the true heir, 
take ample revenge upon the uſurper. But though 


the king, by detaining James in the Engliſh court, 


had ſhown himſelf ſomewhat deficient in generoſity, 


native country. 


he made ample amends by $1 ving that prince an ex- 
cellent education, which afterwards qualified him, 


when he mounted the throne, to reform, in ſome 


meaſure, the rude and barbarous manners of: wy 


2 


IE hoſtile diſpoſitio tions Fl as 50 Lad. > 
vailed between France and England were reſtrained, . 


during the greater part of this reign, from appearing 


in action. The jealouſies and civil commotions 


with which both nations were diſturbed, kept each 
of them from taking advantage of the unhappy ſitua- 


tion of its neighbour. . But as the abilities and good 
fortune of Henry had ſooner been able to compoſe 


1411. 


1412. 


the Engliſh factions, this prince began, in the latter 
part of his reign, to look abroad, and to foment the 


animoſities between the families of Burgundy and 


Orleans, by which the government of France was, 


during that period, ſo much diſtracted. He knew 


that one great ſource of the national diſcontent 
- againſt his predeceſſor was the inactivity of his reigns 


and he hoped, by giving a new direction to the reſt- 


leſs and unquiet ſpirits of his people, to prevent their 


breaking out in domeſtic wars and diforders, . That 


he might unite policy with force, he firſt entered into 


treaty with the duke of Burgundy, and ſent that 
prince {mall body of troops, which ſupported him 


againſt his enemies?, Soon after, he hearkened to 


more advantageous een made him by the duke 


of Orleans, and diſpatched a greater body to ſupport 


that partys. But the leaders of the oppoſite factions 
having made temporary accommodation, the intereſts 


of the Engliſh were ſacrificed; and this effort 1 


b Walſingham, p. 380. | 4% Rymer, Sal; vill, p. 715. 738. 
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Henry proved, in the iſſue, entirely vain and fruit- C H AP. 
5 Jeſs. The declining ſtate of his health, and the ſhort. III. 
neſs of his reign, prevented him from renewing the 
attempt, which his more fortunate ſon carried to ſo 
great a length againſt the French monarchy, 
Soc were the military and foreign tranſactions Parlia- 
of this reign: The civil and parliamentary are fome- tranſa 
what more memorable, and more worthy of our at- tions. 
tention. . During the two laſt reigns, the elections 
of the commons had appeared a circumſtance of 
government not to be neglected; and Richard was 
even accuſed of uſing unwarrantable methods for 
procuring to his partifans a ſeat in that houſe. This 
practice formed one conſiderable article of charge 
- againft him in his depoſition; yet Henry ſcrupled 
not to tread in his footſteps, and to encourage the 
ſame abuſes in elections. Laws were enacted againſt 
ſuch undue influence, and even a ſheriff was pumfhed 
for an iniquitous return which he had made”: But 
laws were commonly, at that time, very ill executed; 
and the hberties of the people, ſuch as they were, 
ſtood on a ſurer baſis than on laws and parliamentary 
elections. Though the houſe of commons was little 
able to withſtand the violent currents which perpetu - 
ally ran between the monarchy and the ariſtocracy, 
and though that houſe might eaſily be brought, at a 
particular time, to make the moſt unwarrantable con- 
ceſſions to either; the general inſtitutions of the ſtate 
ſtill remained invariable; the intereſts of the ſeveral 
members continued on the ſame footing; the ſword 
Was än the hands of the fubject; and the govern- 
ment, though throum into temporary diſorder, ſoon 
ſettled itſelf on its ancient foundations. 
Dumme the greater part of this reign, the kint 
was obliged to court popularity; and the houſe ef 
commons, ſenfible of their own importance, began 
to aſſume powers which had not uſually been exer- 


1412. 
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C HA P. ciſed bytheir predeceſſors. In the firſt year of Henry, 
n they procured a law, that no judge, in concurring. . 
Iz. with any iniquitous meaſure, fhould be excuſed by 
pPlwkẽading the orders of the king, or even the danger 
of his own life from the menaces of the ſovereign . 
. In the ſecond year, they inſiſted on maintaining the 
| Practice of not granting any ſupply before they re- 
ceived an anſwer to their petitions; which was a ta- 
cit manner of bargaining with the prince t. In the 
fifth year, they Batted the king to remove from his 
Houſehold four perſons who had diſpleaſed them; 
among whom was his own confeſſor; and Henry, 
though hetold them that he knewof no offencewhich 
theſe men had committed, yet, in order to gratify 
them, complied with their requeſt . In the ſixth year; 
they voted the king ſupplies, but appointed treaſurers 
of their own, to ſee the money diſburſed for the pur- 
poſes intended, and required them to deliver in their 
accounts to the houſe v. In the eighth year, they 
propoſed, for the regulation of the government and 
houſehold, thirty important articles, which were alt 
agreed to; and they even obliged all the members 
of council, all the judges, and all the officers of the 
houſehold, to ſwear to the obſervance of them *. 
The abridger of the records remarks the unuſual li- 
berties taken by the ſpeaker and the houſe during 
this period). But the great authority of the com- 
mons was but a temporary advantage, ariſing from 
the preſent ſituation. In a ſubſequent parliament; 
when the ſpeaker made his cuſtomary application to 
the throne for liberty of ſpeech, the king, having 
How overcome all his domeſtic difficulties, plainly 
told him, that he would have no novelties introduced, 
and would enjoy his prerogatives. But on the whole, 
the limitations of the government ſeem to have been 
more ſenſibly felt, and mote carefully maintained 
by Henry, than by any of his predeceſſorsw 
s Cotton, p. 364. | © Tbid. p. 406. i u Ibid: p. 426. 
bid. p. 438. * Ibid. P. 456, 455, „ Ibid. p. 462. 
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-Dozino this reign, when the houſe. a commons. "XVII 3; 
were, at any time, brought to make unwary conceſ- 
ſions to the crown, they alſo ſhewed their freedom eee 
dy a ſpeedy retractation of them. Henry, though he | 
entertained a perpetual and well-grounded jealouſy 

of the family of Mortimer, allowed not their name 

to be once mentioned in parhament; and as none 

of the rebels had ventured to declare the earl of 
Marche king, he never attempted to procure, what 

would not have been refuſed him, an expreſs decla- 

ration againſt the claim of that nobleman ; becauſe 

he knew that ſuch a declaration, in the preſent cir= | 
cumſtances, would have no authority, and would — 
only ſerve to revive: the memory of Mortimer's title FT 
in the minds of the people. He proceeded in his pur- 

pole after a more artful and covert manner. He pro- 

cured a ſettlement of the crown on himſelf and his 

heirs- males, thereby tacitly excluding the females, 

and transferring the Salic law into theEngliſhgovern- 

ment. He thought, that though the houſe of Plan- 

tagenet had at firſt derived their title from a female, 

this was a remote event, unknown to the enerality- _ 

of the people; and if he could once hain them 


to the practice: of excluding women, the title of the „ 
earl of Marche would gradually be forgotten and | 1 
' 


neglected by them. But he was very unfortunate in 
this attempt. During the long conteſts with France, 
the injuſtice of the Salic law had been fo much ex- 
claimed againſt by the nation, that a contrary prin- 
ciple had taken deep root in the minds of men; and 
it Was now become impoſſible to eradicate it. The 
ſame houſe of commons, therefore, in a ſubſequent 
ſeſſion, apprehenſive that they had overturned the 
foundations of the Engliſh government, and that 
they had opened the door to more civil wars than 
might enſue even from the irregular eleyatgon:of the 
houle of F applied with ſuch carnelinels for 


een 1 
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CHAP. new ſettlement of the crown, that Henry yielded 


5 ee! to their requeſt, and 2. 5 to the ſucceſſion of the 
1412. Princefles of his family *. - A certain proof, that 
nobody was, in his heart, ſatisfied with the king's 


title to the e or een on what e to _ 


reſt, ʒ ; 6 
Bur though u commons, during this reign, 
howed a laudable zeal for liberty in their tranſac- 
tions with the crown; their efforts againſt the 
Church were {till more extraordinary, and ſeemed to 
anticipate very much the ſpirit which became ſo ge- 
meral in a little more than a century afterwards. I 
know, that the credit of theſe paſſages reſts entirely 
on one ancient hiſtorian *; but that hiſtorian was 
contemporary, was a clergyman; and it was contrary | 
to the intereſts of his order to preſerve the memory 
of ſuch tranſactions, much more to torge precedents, 
Which poſterity might, ſome time, be tempted to 
imitate. This is a truth ſo evident, that the moſt 
likely way of accounting for the filence of the re- 
cords on this head, is by ſuppoſing, that the autho- 


razure, with regard to theſe circumſtances, which 
the indiſcretion of one of that order has happily | 
Preſerved to us. | 
Ix the ſixth of Henry, the commons, who had 
been required to grant ſupplies, propoſed in plain 
terms to the king, that he ſhould ſeize all the tempo- 
ralities of the church, and employ them as a per- 
petual fund to ſerve. the exigencies of the ſtate. 
They inſiſted, that the clergy poſſeſſed a third of the 
lands of the kingdom; that they contributed nothing 
to the public burdens; and that their riches 3 
only to diſqualify them from performing their mini- 
ſterial functions with proper zeal and attentien. 
When this addreſs was preſented, the archbiſhop off 
85 F who then attended: the king, objected | 


ry Rymer, vol. nl. Pc a. - b e Wallnghain, © Is 


City of ſome churchmen was ſo great as to procure a 


* 2 


neceſſity; while, at the ſame time, they themſelves, 118. 
who ſtaid at home, were employed night and day in 
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that the ao though they went not in Sd to H. Ax. 
the wars, ſent their vaſſals and tenants in all caſes of XVIII. 5 


1 


offering up their prayers for the happineſs and pro- 


ſperity of the ſtate. The ſpeaker ſmiled, and an- 
ſwered, without reſerve, that he thought che prayers 
of the church but a very ſlender ſuppſy. The arch. 
biſhop, however, prevailed 1 in the diſpute: The king 
diſcouraged the application of the commons: And 
the lords rejected the bill which the lower houſe ha 
1 framed for {tripping the church of her revenues © 


THE commons were not diſcouraged by this re- 


Pulte : In the eleventh of the king they returned to 
the charge with more zeal than before: They made 

a calculation of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, Which, 
by their account, amounted to 485,000 marks a- 

_ year, and contained 18,400 ploughis of land. They 
propoſed to divide this property among fifteen new 


earls, 1 50 knights, 6000 efquires, and a hundred 


| Hoſpitals; beſides. .20,000 pounds a-year, which the 
king might take for his own uſe: And they inſiſted, 


that the clerical fu ackions would be better performed 
than at preſent, by 1 5,000 pariſh prieſts, paid at the 3 
rate of ſeven marks a-piece of yearly ſtipend“. This : 


application was accompanied with an addreſs for 
_ mitigating the ſtatutes enacted againſt the Lollards, 
which ſhows from what ſource the addreſs came. 


The king gave the commons a' ſevere reply; and 


_ farther to ſatisfy the church, and to prove that he 
was quite in earneſt, he ordered a Lollard to be 
burned before the lotion of the parliament ©. 


. Wz have now related almoſt all the meine le 


: : tranſkRions of this reign, which was buſy and-ac- 


tive; but produced few events that deſerve to be 


15 tranſmitted to 9 The win. a. To much 


1 Walfingham p. 371. Hood, Neuſt, p. $63. 4  Walfingham, 


> P34 


1 25 p. 379. Tit. Livius. 50 . vol. vals, p. 627. Otter - 
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CHA P. employed i in defendi his crown, which he had ob- | | 


. N | " tained by unwarranta le means, and poſleſſed by a 


143. by e that he had little leiſure to look abroad, 


: perform any action Which mi, Skt redound to the 
1 or advantage. of the nation. His health de- 
ed fome months before his death; : he Was ſubj ect 
- fo fits, which bereaved him, for the time, of his 
ſenſes: And, thou Sh he was y Yeh in the Fes 
20th Mar. 3g 6, his end was viſibly approac ire at 
ons Wifttninſter, it in the fg, -fixtlr 922 6 of his 2870 
the "thirteenth of his reign. 7 

and cha-. IIR great 0 
Fern Pe he attained the crown, and which had. fo much 
aided bim! in the acquiſition of i her 5 | entirely loſt 


tn 


r 


vetned his people more by terror 7: by affeklion, 


-  _ more by his own policy than by their ſenſe of duty 


or allegiance. When men came to reflect, in "cool 


blood, on the erimes which had led him to the throne; 5 
the rebellion againſt his prince; the depofitipn 5 


. 33 kin ng; , guilty ſometimes, perhaps, of oppreflion, 
but more frequently of indiſcretion ; the excluſion of 
the true heir ; the murder of his ſovereign: and near 
relation; "heſs were ſuch enormities as drew © a him 
the hatred of his ſubjects, ſanctified all the rebel ions 
ae 25 and mage the ene, Fam h not 


Fae. oth. 


„% 


. ng in rftiee with whach his on 


treated him, in "fir condemning him to. baniſh» 
ment, then def ojling him of his patrimony, made 
Him naturally think of revenge, and of recovering his 


Toſt rights ; the headlong zeal of the people hurried 


Hi! 5 the throne; - the care of his own . 
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— vet HE ambition; "made kim an ufurpet ; And the © ce Ka A P. 
ſte Have always been. fo, few between the priſons of > AF: 4 
_ Reps 27s cer P 
| princesand their graves, that we need not wonder tha 3 
Richa rd's fate \ was no exception to the general rule, 
. All theſe confi derations make Henry VS fituation, f : 
he "retained any, fen e of vi virtue, much to be Tament- - 
<; and. the inquietude with which he poſſeſſed his 
envied. greatnels and the remorſes by which, it 18 16 8 
fard, he was.continually haunted, render him in b: 
ec oke our pity, even when ſeated upon the Eg 
But it muſt be owned, that his prudenceand vigilance _..; 
and reh in maintaining his power, were admi 
8 His command of temper remarkable: H 
ae e, both military and political, without ble 
Ang e poſſeſſed many qualities which fitted him for 
his hig h ſtation, and which rendered his, uſurpation 
of it, Though pernicious in after-times, rather ſalu- 
tary during his own reign, to the Engliſh nation 
| | ENRY was twice married: By his firſt wife, 
3 8 Mary de Bohun, daughter and co-heir of the earl of 
: Hereford, he' had four ſons, Henry, his ſuccefſor in 
the throne, Thomas, duke of Clarence, John, duke 
of Bedford;and Hum hrey, duke of Gloceſter; and 
I two daughters, Blanche and. Philippa, the former 
„ Pag e to the duke of. Bavaria, the latter to the 
C rimark.. His ſecond 2 Jane, whom 
he married a after he v Was kin and who was dau | 
e King of N. a1 0 of wy duk e 10 
> Kanny, + brought. 1 51 no iſſu. 
N By an 40 of. the fifth of this kreign, it is s made 
11 to cut out any perſon's tongue, or put gut his 
= Keke : crimes which, the act ſays, were very frequent. 
\ | 5 This ſavage 1 0 revenge denotes a barharous | 
3 | 
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ple; thou h, perhaps, it Was increaſed _ by ihe | 
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that they ſhould lay out in Engliſh manufactures 


or commodities all the money acquired by the fale 
of their goods; that they ſhould not buy or ſell with 
one another, and that all their goods ſhould be diſ- 
poſed of three months after importation *, This laſt 
clauſe was found ſo i inconvenient, that it was ſoon 
after repealed by parliament. 


I appears that the expence of this king! 8 houſe- 


hold amounted. to the e ſum of 19,500l money 
of that age *.. TRIO % 

ws Gmeclanbin tells us, chat is Flamldis,. in this 
century, learned from Italy all the refinements. in 
arts, which, they 8 the reſt of Europe. The 
_ Bot However, 0 the arts was {till ENT flow, and 
e in England. 8 
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J don naturally expoſed him, had ſo infected his MXX. 
temper, that he had entertained unreaſonable ſuſpi- on 2 
cions with regard to the fidelity of his eldeſt ſon 3 Theking's 
and, during the latter years of his life, he had ex- = 
cluded that prince from all ſhare in public buſineſs 
and was even diſpleaſed to ſee him at the head of 
armies, where his martial talents, though uſeful to 
the ſupport of government, acquired him a renowns 
| which, he thought, might prove dangerous to his. 
own authority. The active ſpirit of young Henry, | 
_ reſtrained from its proper exerciſe; broke out into 
extravagancies of every kind; and the riot of pleas . 
ſure, the frolic of debauchery, the outrage of wine 
killed the vacancies of a mind, better adapted to the 
purſuits of ambition and the cares of government, 
This courſe of life threw him among companions, | w 
Whoſe diſorders, if accompanied with ſpirit and mm 
mou, he indulged and ſeconded; and he was = | 
tefted in many ſallies, which, to ſeverer eyes, ap: 
peared totally unworthy of bis rank and Ron: | 8 
There even remains a tradition, that, when heated 25 
. „„ 3 an ä 
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2 with liquor and inet he ſcrupled not e : 


-pany his riotous aſſociates in attackingithe 


their goods; and he found an amuſement; in the 


. incidents Wich the terror and regret of :theſe!'de-. 
flencæeleſs people produced on ſuch occaſions. This 


:xxtreme of diſſoluteneſs proved equally difagreeable 


tos his father, as that cager application to buſineſs 
-wHich:had-/at firſt given him occaſion of jealduſy; 


: and be ſaw, in his ſon's behaviour, the fame! neglect 7 


of deceney, the ſame attachment to low co 


Shich had degraded che perſonal charakter f 
Richard; and which, more than alt his errors in 


government, had tended to overturn his throne. But 
the nation, in generah, conſidered the young prince 
with more indulgence; and obſerved ſo many gleams 


-of+ generofity, ſpirit, and magnanimity, breaking 
continually through the cloud which a wild con- 


duct threw over his character, that they never ceaſed 
- Hoping for his amendment in aſcribed athitis: - 


| ae which ſhot up in that rinh ſoil, ito the want 
and his 


a -of; proper culture and attention in the ki 
ssminiſters. There happened an incident -which::en» 


-Couraged-theſe agreeable views; and gave much he- 
.cafion;for eee eren refle&ions ta all men of ſenſe 
And Candeur. A riotous companion of the prints 

aſcbigne, the chief paſtice, 


Hall been andicted before Gaſcbig 
for ſome diſorders; and Henry was not aſhamed to 


appear at the har with the e 10 order to give 
him countenance and protection- Finding that his 
-preſence: had not.overawed:the:chief, juſtice, he pro- 
- ceetled to infult that magiſtrate un; his- tribunal q hut 
mindfu ofthe character n e en 
Pore, and the majeſty of: the ſavereign : :abd/ofithe 
Jawsq which be fuſtained, ordered the prince tobe 
gearried to priſon for | his: rude behavidurd. The 
Been e agreeably. een, when 285 5 


Gnfevigne, 


„E 4 Ben 2 1211 * e f 22 0 e "i 
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on the ſtreets and highways, and delpuiling them ef 


. H E N N ** i Vs <4. 
Sethe heir of the crown ſubmit peaceably to this 


85 


CHAP. 


fentence; make reparation for his lee acknow- — 


ledging it, and check his im ] ens the 
Aid of ies extravagant career. bus eon wedt 
Tn memory of this incident, and of e es 
a a like nature, rendered the proſpect of the future 
nowiſe diſagreeable tothe nation, and increaſed | 
—. : Joy which' the death of ſo unpopularia:princecas 
the late king naturally oceaſioned. The firſt>it 
taken by the young prince confirmed all thoſe pre- 
poſſeſſions entertained in his favour. He called to- 
Serben his former companions, acquainted them with 


His re- 
formation. 


mis intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate 


his example, but ſtrictly inhibited them, till they 
had given proofs of their ſimcerity in this particular, 


from = Loon Baca more in his preſence; and he 


thus diſmiſſed them with liberal prefents x. The wiſe 


miniſters of his father, who had checked his riots, 


found that they had unknowingly: been paying the 


Higheſt court to him; and were received with all aie 


marks of farour and confidence. The chief: juſtice 


kimſelf, who trembled to approach''the-royak pre- 


fence, met with praiſes inſtead of reproaches for his 
Paſt conduct, and was exhorted to perſevere ini the 
lame rigorous and impartial execution of the laws. 

The ſurpriſe of thoſe who expected an oppoſite be- 


-haviour, augmented their ſatisfaction; and the cha- 


-ratter of the young king appe ared brighter than if 
dit had never bade by any errors. 
Bur Henry was anxious; not enn ae ein ke 
N ifeenduct, but alſo to make amends for 
„iniquities ingo which policy or the nsceſſity of affe 


chad betrayed his father. He exprefſed the 


: deepalt 
>fortow for the fats of the unhappy Richards; did 


Zjuſtice tothe memery pf: that unfortunate” prince, 
deen performed hib-funcrblobſeqairg with-pomp 
ad ſolemnit y and cheriſhed all thoſe who) had 


1 Walfing. p. 382. * Hall, f 33. n p- 543. 
Sodwin's Liſę of Henry V p. ef 5 r 7. 


WII | G 4 diſtin- 


on P. diſtinguiſned themſelves 
— ment towards him], Jute, 5 
ſtraints which the jealouly of his father had impoſed: 
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their loyalty and attach» 
cad, 9 a FHontinuing 8 the = 5 


on the earl of Marche, he received that young: 


a 


_ nobleman with ſingular countely and favour; and by 


ever after ſincerely attached to him, and gaveſhim 
nt. Ihe dar! 


Nours". The king ſeemed. ambitious, to;:bury;-all; 
Party-diſtinctione in oblivion; The inſtruments, of: 


the preceding reign, who had been advanced from 
their blind Zeal, for the Lancaſtrian äntereſts, more; 
than from their merits, gave place eyery, where 10 


e nature, the popularity af 


Which appeared extremely | 


* 4 
wo * 


tions which they pretended to introduce, the hatred 


Why: - Hist. Croyland. | contin, 5 Hall, fol. 34. Holingſhed, P-. Fal. 
> I m Holing ned, P. * A * = > D : N : ; : 3 
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i all Ap reemt lah Was dete to ererüte CHA P. 
the laws againſt fuch bold innoyators, - The head of, WP 
this ſect was ſir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, a 2 
nobleman whe had diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his, va- 
lour and his military talents, and had, on many Oc 

caſions, 'dequifed the eſteem both of the late and of 
the preſent King“. His high character and bis Zeal | 
for the new ſect Pointer him out to Arundel, arch. 3 
5 8 of Canterbury, as the proper vidtim of ec. 
clefiaſticalſeverity; whoſe puniſhment would ſtrike” 
à terror into the Whole Party, and teach them that 

| they! muſt expect no mercy under the preſent ads. 

miniſtration. He applied to Henry for a, pet, 
miſſion to indict! lord Cobham *; but the generous. 
nature of the prince was averſe to ſuch ſanguinar ry. 
methods of converſion. He repreſented to the. 
primate, that reaſon and conviction were the belt. 
expedients for ſupporting truth; that all gentle 

means ought firſt to be tried imorder to reclaim men 
from error; and that he himſelf would endeavour, 4 
by a converſation with Cobham, to reconcile him to 
the catholic faith. But he found that nobleman b. Rs 
ſtinate in his/opinions, and determined not to hes OPER 
erxifice truths of ſuch infinite moment to his com. N 
plaiſance for ſovereigns e. Henry's principles = 
toleration, or rather his ove of the practice, could. 
carry him no farther; and he then gave full reins to. | 
eccleſiaſtical ſeverity againſt the inflexible herefiarch, ” 

The primate indicked Cobham; and, with the — 5 g 
| ſiſtance of his three ſuffrugans, the biſhops of ] Lon, ” 
don, Winchelter, and St. David” s, condemned him - 
to the flames for his'erroneous opinions. Cobham, | 
who Was cnfined in the Tower, made his. vs ber ; | 
fore the day appointed for his execution. The bold.” _ ; 
ſpirit of the man, „ provoked by perfecution af | 
mulated: by Zeal" Was urged: to attempt the molt, 5 
criminal bee and” his unlimited authority 

_ ©: Walſingham; p. 382. p Fox's Acts and Monuments, is. 

E 4 Bae vole ix. P 61. welchem, p. 383. > 
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cH A r. over the new ſect proved that he well merited the 


attention of the civil magiſtrate. He formed in his 
retreat very violent deſigns againſt his enemies; and 
diſpatching his emiſſaries to all quarters, appointed 
a general rendezvous of the party, in order to ſeize 


the perſon of the King at Eltham, and put their per- 


ſecutors to the fword r. Henry, 'apprized' of their 
intention, removed to Weſtminſter: : Cobham was 
not diſcouraged by this diſappointment, but changed 
the place of rende vous to the field near St. Giles's: 
The king, having fhut the gates of the city, to pre- 
vent any reinforcement to the Lollards rom that 
quarter, came into the field in the night-time; ſeized 


ſuch oſ the conſpirators as appeared, and afterwards 
laid hold of the feveral parties who! were haſtening 


to the place appointed. It appeared that a few only 
were in the ſecret of the conſpiracy: The reſt im- 
plicitly followed their leaders: But upon the trial of 


the priſoners, the treaſonable deſigus of the ſect were 


rendered certain; both from evidence, and from the 


confeſſion of the criminals themſelves* Some were 
executed; the greater number pardoned. Cob- 


ham himſelf, who made his eſcape by flight; was not | 


brought to juſtice till four years after; when he was 
hanged as a traitor 3 and his body was burnt on the 
gibbet, in execution of the”) ſentences pronounced 
againſt him as a heretic u. This criminal- defipn, 
which was perhaps ſoinewhat aggravated: \by"*the 


-clergy, brought” diſeredit upon the p Partys > and, 
checked the pr 


rogteſs of that f6@} Which kiad em- 
braced the ſpeculative doctrines of Wickliffe, and 
at the fame” time a aſp pired to 4 xeformation of e- 
"Alefirticaliabuſes;! d, g ew deter cr 

Tre Dons were the grkat objects of the 
Lollards; but the bulk of the Hafion was not af 
fecked in the fame degree by 'borh oP them. Com- 


rw nd 
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2 ſenſe and bin ae had Age to e H A P. 
people the advantages of a reformation in diſci- | 
—_— but the age was not yet ſo far advanced as to _ 
be ſeized with the ſpirit of controverſy, or to enter into 
thoſe abſtruſe doctrines which the Lollards endea- 
voured to propagate throughout the kingdom. The 
very notion of hereſy alarmed the generality of the 
people: Innovation in fundamental principles was . 
Tuſpicious: Curioſity was not, as yet, a ſufficient 
counterpoize to authority: And even many, who | 1 
were the greateſt friends to the reformation of abuſes, 
were/anxious-to expreſs their deteſtation of the ſpe- 
eulative tenets of the Wickliffites, which, they feared, 
threw diſgrace on ſo good a cauſe. This turn of 
thought appears evidently in the proceedings of the 
-parliament which was ſummoned immediately after 
the detection of Cobham's conſpiracy. - That aſſem- 
bly paſſed ſevere laws againſt the new heretics: 
The? enacted, that whoever was convicted of Lol- 
che before the ordinary, beſides ſuffering capital 
puniſhment according to the laws formerly eſta- 
liſhed, ſhould alſo forfeit his lands and goods to.the __ ... 
Fing; and that the chaneellor, "treaſurer, juſtices f 
mae two benches; ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, and 
1 all the chief magiſtrates; in every city and borough, 
B ſhould take an/oath: to uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
1 for the extirpation of hereſy v. Yet this very par- 
1 Hament; when the king demanded: ſupply,. renewed 
ute offer formerly prefled upon his father, and en- 
1 treated him to ſeize all the ececleſiaſtical revenues, 
IJ and convert them te the/uſe of the.crown *...The 
Fi 4 clergy were alarmed: They could offer the king no : 
| bribe which was equivalent: : They; only agreed to 
confer on him all the priories ai e 6 5 
In capital abbies in Normandy, and had been de⸗ 
F to theſe. abbies, hen chat Frein rr. | 
mained united to: e And ee 
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archbiſhop! of Canterbury, endeavoured to divert the 
blow, by giving occupation to the king, and by per- 
ſuading him to undertake a war againſt France, In - 
order to recover his loſt rights to that kingdom 7, 
IT was the dying injunction of the late king to his. 
ſon, not to allow the Engliſh to remain long in 
peace, which was apt to breed inteſtine commotions; 
but to employ them in foreign expeditions, by which 


the prince might acquire honour; the nobility, in 


ſharing his dangers, might attach themſelves to his 


perſon; and all the teſtleſs ſpirits find occupation ſaor 


1415. 
State of 
Trance. 


their inquietude. The natural diſpoſition of Henry 
ſufficiently inclined him to follow this advice, and 
the civil diſorders of France, which had been pro- 
longed beyond thoſe of England, opened _ 
career to his ambition. | ETON 
TEE death of Charles V. 8 Coed, — 0 


alter that of Edward Il. and the youth of his ſon, 
Charles VI. put che two kingdoms for ſome time in 


a ſimilar ſituation; and it was not to be appre. 


hended, that either of them, during a minority, 
would be able to make much advantage of the 
weakneſs of the other. The jealouſies allo between: 
Charles's three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, Berri, 
and Burgundy; had diſtracted the affairs of Frange 


portion as Charles 


rather more than thoſe between the dukes of Lan- 
caſter, Vork, and Gloceſter, Richard's three uncle, 


diſordered thoſe of England; and had carried off 


the attention of the French nation from anꝝ vigery! | 
ous. enterpriſe againſt foreign ſtates. But in pro- 
advanced in years, the factions 


were compoſed; his two uncles; the dukes of Aus 
jeu and Burgundy, died; and the king himſelf, al 


ſuming the reins of government, diſcovered ſymp- 


toms of genius and ſpirit, Which revived; the: droop>- 


ing hopes of his: country. This premiſing ſtate of 
affairs was not : of: Jong duratiana The vnhappy: 


| Hal, fol. 36, 36. ede a 8 
ad „„ 535 prince 
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prince fell ſuddenly i into a fit of freniays: which ren: C HA P: 
dered him incapable of exerciſing his authority; and _ X |, 
though he recovered: from this diſorder, he was ſo * 1415. 


0 | ſubject to relapſes, that his judgment was gradually 


but ſenſibly impaired, and no ſteady plan of govern- 
ment could be purſued. by him. The adminiſtration 
of Affairs was diſputed between his brother, Lewis 
duke of Orleans, and his couſin- german, John duke 
of Bur undy : The propinquity. to the crown plead- 
ed in favour of the former: The latter, who, in 
right of his mother, had inherited the county of 
Flanders, which he annexed to his father's exten- 
ſive dominions, derived a luſtre from his ſuperior 
power: The people were divided between theſe con- 
tending princes :: And the king, now reſuming, now 
dropping his authority, kept the. victory undecided, 
and prevented any regular ſettlement of the ſtate by 
the final prevalence of either party. 
Ar length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 1 
ſeeming to be moved by the cries of the nation and | 
by the interpoſition of common friends, agreed to 
bury all paſt quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into | 
ſtrick amity: They ſwore before the altar the fin- f 
cerity of their friendſhip; the prieſt. adminiſtered - 
the laerament to both of them; they gave to each 
other every pledge Which could: be deemed facred 
among men: But all this ſolemn preparation was 
only a cover for the baſeſt treacher , Which was de- 
lüberately premeditated by the duke of Burgundy. 
He precured his rival to be aſfaſſinated in the ſtreets 

n He endeavdured for ſome time to con- 
ceal the part which he took in the crime: But being 
detected, heembraced a reſolution ſtill more criminal 
and more dangerous to ſociety, by, openly avowing | 
and jultifying its, The parliament itſelf of Paris, | 
the krißunall of juſties heard ee ger re 
ee in defence of aflailinat 


2 La Labouretr lit e ; 


Doming 


ide; atid chat ene rel 00 be 


at ny faction, 3 overawed by Home? 2 pro- 


naunced no ſentence of C gdefan sti againſt "his 
deteſtable doQrine®,” The fame queſtion was After. 
wards agitated before the couneil of Conſtance; and 


it Was with difficulty t that a feeble deciſion, 1 in favour 


of the contrary opinion, Was ocured from theke 
fathers of the church, the miniſters of pettce ard 
religion. But the miſchievos' effects of that tent Ek. 
had they been before anywiſe doubtful, Appeare 
fufficiently from the preſent incidents. "The" 292 
miſfion of this crime, which deſtroyed all truſf and 
fecurity, rendered the war implacable between the 
French parties, and cut off every means of peace 
and accommodation. The princes of the blood, 
combining with the young duke of Orleans and His 
brothers, made violent war on the duke of Bure 7 
gundy; and the unhappy king ſeized ſometimes BY 
e party, ſometimes by the Glier, transferred aſter: 
nately to each of them the appearance of legat a0. 
thority.” The provinces were laid waſte by mutual 


depredations: Aſſaſſinations were every where cor IP 
mitted from the animoſity of the ſeveral leaders; Or, b 


what' was equally terrible, executiviis were: foray” 


vithout any legal or free trial, by pretended ET - 


of. judicature. The whole kingdo m Was 
guiſhed into two parties, the Burgundians and 
Atmagnacs; fo the adh 
Orleans were called; from the count 1 Arma 


88 


father - in- law to that | rince.”” The” ty of Parts, 


 GftraQed between them, but indlinjhg n more to the 
Burgundians, was a"perpetual ſcefie of 'hlobd and 
Violence; the king and royal fatnil3 Were o en de 
tained captives in the Hands öf the pe plate} telt 


| fahful miniſters were butchered 6r in none, 0 


ore their face; and it Was danger 
amidſt ; theſe renraged 1 factions, & de ain 
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Dux N this ſcene of general violence, there 
role into ſome conſideration a body of men, which. 
aſually makes no figure in public tranſactions even, 
Jorg the moſt it nepeeful times; and that was the 
myerlity. of Paris, whoſe opinion was ſometimes 
emanded, and more 9 offered, 2 in the mul- 
tiphed diſputes. between the parties. The ſchiſm, 
by which the church was at th he 3 divided, and. . 
1 575 occaſioned frequent „ in the uni- 
verlity, had raiſed the profeſſors to an unuſual degree 


of. importance; and this connection between litera - 


ture and ſuper ſition had. beſtowed. on the former a. 
1 to 1 reaſon and N are nk of 


W 0, 7 1 wh the > AY of their. FAG prog bad Y 
1 for 105 duke. of Burg i che and 3 | 


| bee win = En 2 carpenters + he popu- 


ranged themſelves on one ſide or the other; 
1555 e fate of. the: carnal c on neee 
ence. of elthet party. 
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CHAP. ſent over ambafſadors to Paris, offering a perpetual” . 
AX. peace and alliance; but demanding Catharine, the 


French king's daughter, in marriage, two millions of 
crowns as her portion, one million ſix hundred 
thouſand as the arrears of king John's ranſom, and 
the immediate poſſeſſion and full ſovereignty of Nor- 


mandy, and of all the other provinces which had 


been raviſhed from England by the arms of Philip 


Auguſtus; together with the ſuperiority of Britanny 


and Flanders. Such exorbitant demands ſhow that 
he was ſenſible of the preſent miſerable condition of 


France; and the terms offered by the French court, 
though muck inferior; diſcover their conſciouſneſs of 
the ſame melancholy truth. They were willing to 


give him the princeſs in marriage, to pay him eight 


hundred thouſand crowns, to reſign the entire ſove- 


reignty of Guienne, and to annex to that province 
the country of Perigord, Rovergue, Xaintonge, the 


Angoumois, and other territories. As Henry re- 


jetted theſe conditions, and ſcarcely hoped that his 


own demands would be complied with, he never in- 


termitted a moment his preparations for war; and 


having aflembled a great fleet and army at South- 


ampton, having invited all the nobility and military 
men of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes of 
glory and of conqueſt, he cameto the ſea-lide, with : 


à purpoſe of embarking on his expedition.” 


Bur while Henry was meditatin conqueſts upon 


his neighbours, he unexpectedly found himſelf in 
danger from à conſpiracy at home, which was hap- 
pily detected in its infancy. | 
bridge, ſecond ſon of the late duke of York, Tg | 


a Rymer, 8 ix. p. 2015. 115 
e Thid, p. 211. It is reported by ſome hiſtorians (ee Hiſt. 8 


The earl of Cam- 


Cont. p. 500.) that the Dauphin, in deriſion of Henry's claims and 
diſſolute character, ſent him a box of tennis balls, intimating that 
theſe implements of play were better adapted to him than the inſtru- 


ments of war. But this ſtory is by no means credible; the great offers 


made by the court of France ſhow that they had already entertained 
2 Jut idea of Henry 8 N as wen as of their own fltuation. 
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one of them Was à prince of the blood, were not 
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Ceived a general pardon from the king. He Was 
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eRA F. him, or had made e Io bis carly ropent- | 
| = ande and diſcovery f, „ n 
i Tux ſucceſſes which the arms * een haue, 
Inrafion in different ages, obtained over thoſe of France, 
of France. have been much owing to the favourable ſituation 
bf the former” kingdom. The Engliſſr, happily 
2 feared in an iſtand, could make advantage of . 
misfortune which: attended their neighbours; an 
were little expoſed to the danger of * They 
mever left their own country but uen they Were 
© conducted by a king of extraordinary genius, or 
Found their enemy divided by inteſtine factions, or 
were ſupported by a powerful alliance on the con- 
tinent ; and as all theſe circumſtances concurred at 
| preſent ta favour their enterpriſe, they had reaſon to 
c from it proportionable ſucceſs. The duke of 
Burgundy, expelled France by a combination of 
the princes, had been ſecretl ſoliciting the alliance 
* of Englands; and Henry knew that this prince, 
though he ſerupled at firſt to join the inveterate 
enemy of his country, would willingly, if he ſaw 
any probability of ſucceſs, both aſfiſt him with his 
Flemiſh ſubjects, and draw over to the ſame ſide | 
all his numerous partifans in France.” ITI 
therefore to this circumſtance, but without: eſtablin. 
14th Aug. ing any concert with the duke, he put to ſea, and 
landed near Harfleur, at the head of an army of 
6600 mei at arms, and 24,00&:foot,. moſtly archers. 
He immediately bega the ſiege of that place, 
which was valiantly + army by d Eſtoüteville, and 
under him by de Guitri, de Gaueourt, and others 
bf the French nobility: But as the garriſon was 
weak; and the fortifications in bad repair, the go- 
Lender was at laſt qbliged to capitulate; and he 
promiſed to ſurrender the place if he received no 
ſuccour before the eighteenth of! . oe Tho. 


935 '£ St. Remi, chap. 17. [ xdwin;” p · 65. 2 hn 
3 2 vol. ix. 725 137, N | FH 3 35 ? 0 * 


BY 


N * N * *. AC 95 1 > * 


1 came, 0 there: was no appearance of 2 French 8 A AP. 
army to. relieve him. Henry, taking poſſeſſion, of 
the town, placed a garriſon in it, and expelled all 115. 
the French inhabitants, with an intention of Pes: N 
it anew. with Engliſh. ROT 2 

{ Tre fatigues of my ſiege, 40 the unuſual heat =: 
of the ſeaſon, bad ſo waſted the Engliſh army, that 
| Henry could enter on no. farther enterpriſe; ane 

was Obliged to think of returning into England. | 
He had diſmifſed his tranſports, which: could. mo 


- anchor in an open road upon the enemy's coaſts: 


And he lay under a neceflity of marching by land 

10 Calais, before he could reach a place of ſafety. 

A numerous French army. of 14009. men at arms, 
and 40; 0 foot, was by this time aſſembled in 
Normandy under the conſtable d' Albret; a force _ © 
which, if prudently conducted, was ſufficient either 
0 N down the Engliſh in the open field, or . 
to haraſs and reduce to nothing their ſmall „„ 
before - they could finiſh ſo. long and difficult a 
march. Henry, therefore, cautiouſly offered to „ 7 
crifice his conqueſt of Harfleur for a ſafe paſſage „53 
Calais but his propofal being rejected, he deter- 
mined to make his way by valour and conduct 
through all the oppoſition of the enemy. That he | 
might not diſcourage his army by the appearance , 
flight, or expoſe. them to thoſe: hazards. which na. 
turally attend precipitate marches, he made flow 
and deliberate -journies*, till he reached the Somme, 
which he purpoſed to paſs at the ford of Blanque- 
tague, the ſame place where Edward, in a like 
ſituation, had before eſcaped from Philip de Va- 

Alois. But he found the ford rendered impaſſable - 
by the precaution of the French general, and . 
guarded by a ſtrong body on the oppoſite bank; 
and he was obliged to march higher up. the ä 
river, in order to ſeek for a ſafe paſſage. He N 
i De Laboureur, og 338 chaps 15 5 17 * r. L, p. wo | | 

i New, chap. 1 5 c 7 | 
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SHA P. was continually haraſſed on his march by: . 


* A. parties of the enemy; ſaw bodies of troops on the 


other ſide ready to oppoſe every attempt; his pro- 
viſions were cut off; his ſoldiers languiſhed with 
ſickneſs and fatigue; and his affairs ſeemed to be 
reduced to a deſperate ſituation :* When he was ſo: 
dexterous or ſo fortunate as to ſeize by furpriſe a 
paſſage near St. Quintin, which had not been; ſuf- 
Keie guarded, and he Bifely” carried! over beg 
army 1913 
Hxxxv then bent his march” Wr to Ca. 


1415. 


Battle of * 


| Ti lais; but he was ſtilb expoſed to great and im- 


minent danger from the enemy, who had alſo paſſed | 
the Somme, and threw\themſelves full in his way, 
e ON . with a purpoſe of intercepting his retreat. After he 
Had paſſed the ſmall river of Ternois at Blangi, he 

was ſurpriſed to obſerve from the heights the whole 

French army drawn up in the plains of Azincour, 

and ſo poſted, that it was impoſſible for him to pro- 

ceed on his march without coming to an engage 
ment. Nothing in appearance could be more un. 

equal than the battle, upon which his ſafety and all 

"his fortunes now depended. The Engliſh/army was 

Httle more *than' half- the number which had dif- 
embarked at Harfleur; and they laboured under 

every diſcouragement and neceſſity. The enemy 

was four times more numerous; was headed by the 

Wp n and all the princes of the blood; and was 

plentifully ſupplied with Proviſions of every kind. 
Henry's s. ſituation was exactly ſimilar to that of 
Edward at Creſſy, and that of the Black Prince at 
Poictiers; and the memory of theſe. great events, 

inſpiring the Engliſh with courage, made them hope 

for a like deliverance from their preſent difficulties. 

be King likewiſe obſerved the ſame prudeut con- 
; | FUR which had been, followed by theſe great- com- 
manders 8 185 Aer up his 8 8 on a narrow ground | 
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he patiently expected in that poſture the attack. . 
- the enemy. 


- Hap the 8 e hen, Ces ther. 5 
wealen juſtly upon the preſent circumſtances of the 


N 


es la 
x 


two. armies, or to profit by paſt experience, he had 


_ declined a combat, and had waited till neceſſity, 
” -obliging the Engliſh to advance, had made them 
5 relinquiſh: the advantages of their ſituation. . But | 
the impetuous valour of the nobility, and a van 
confidence in ſuperior numbers, brought on this 
fatal action, which proved the ſource of infinite ca- ; 


lamities to their country. The French archers = 


- horſeback, and their men at arms, crowded in their 
ranks, advancęd upon the Engliſh archers, Who had V 
fixed palliſadoes in their front to break the im- 


preſſion of the enemy, and who ſafely plyed them, 
from behind that defence, with a ſhower of arrows, 


which nothing could refift *. The clay ſoil, moilt- LE 
ened by ſome rain which had lately fallen, proved 


another obſtacle to the force of the French cavalry: 


The wounded men and horſes diſcompoſed their 

ranks: The narrow compaſs in which they were 
pent, hindered them from recovering any order: : 
The whole army was a ſcene of confuſion, terror, 


and diſmay : And Henry, perceiving his advantage, 


ordered the Engliſh archers, who were light and 


-unincumbered, to advance upon the enemy, and 


ſeize the moment of victory. They fell with their 
battle: axes upon the French, who, in their preſent 
poſture, were incapable either of flying or of making 

defence: They hewed them in pieces without re- 
ſiſtance ; and being ſeconded by the men at arms, 
WhO alfo puſhed on againſt. the enemy, they co- 
vered the field with | the killed, wounded, dif- 
een any, and overthrown. Alter all appearance : 


a St. Remi, chap. 62. 8 Walfngbam. p. 392. T. Livii, 5 | 


. 19. Le Laboureur, liv. 35. chap. 7. Monſtrelet, chap. 5. 
3 1 pan p. 293. Ypod. N p. 584. 
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2 Þ Ker. of oppoſition was over, the Engliſh had leiſure. to 


1415. 


able to fave a great number. 


- make priſoners, and having advanced with un- 
interrupted ſucceſs to the open plain, they there 


ſaw the remains of the French rear guard, which 


ſtill maintained the appearance of à line of battle. 


At the ſame time, they heard an alarm from be- 
hind: Some gentlemen of Picardy, having col. 
le&ed about 600 peaſants, had fallen upon the 

Engliſt baggage, and were doing execution on the 


unarmed followers of the camp, who fed before 


them. Henry, ſeeing the enemy on all ſides of 


him, began to entertain apprehenſions from his pri- 
Toners z. and he thought it neceffary to iſſue general 


orders for putting them to death: But on diſcover- 


ing the truth, he ſtopped the laughter, and was fill 


o battle was ever more fatal to France, by the 


[8] 
* 4 


number of princes and nobility ſlain or taken pri- 
ſoners. Among the former were the conſtable 


* 
: 
0 
' 
« 


himſelf, the count of Nevers and the duke of Bra- 


bant, brothers to the duke of Burgundy, the count 


of Vaudemont, brother to, the duke of Lorraine, 
the duke of Alengon, the duke of Barre, the count 
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it is pretended, that of theſe eight thouſand were 
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not forty; though ſome writers, 


Azincour, bear a ſingular reſemblance to each other 
in their moſt conſiderable circumſtances. In all of 


them, there appears the ſame temerity in the Engliſh 


princes, who without any object of moment, merely 


for the ſake of plunder, had ventured ſo far into the 
enemies country as to leave themſelves no retreat; 


and unleſs ſaved by the utmoſt imprudence in the 


French commanders, were, from their very ſituation, 


expoſed to inevitable deſtruction. But allowance 
being made for this temerity, which, according to 


ſeems to have been, in ſome meaſure, unavoidable; 


there appears, in the day of action, the ſame preſence 


of mind, dexterity, courage, firmneſs, and precau- 
tion, on the part of the Engliſh : The ſame precipi- 
tation, confuſion, and vain confidence, on the part of 
the French: And the events were ſuch as might 
Have been expected from ſuch oppoſite conduct. 


The immediate conſequences too of theſe three great 
Victories were ſimilar: Inſtead of puſhing the French 
with vigour, and taking advantage of their conſter- 


nation, the Engliſh princes, after their victory, ſeem 


rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have al- 
lowed the enemy leiſure to recover from his loſſes. 
Henry interrupted not his march a moment after the 


battle of Azincour ; he carried his priſoners to Ca- 
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- the trregular plans of war followed in thoſe ages, 
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lais, thence to England; he even concluded atruce 


Vith che enemy; and it was not till after an interval . _ 
of two years that any body of Engliſh troops ap- 


all the European princes, and tlie 


. 
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I poverty of all | 
mall reſources of their kingdoms, were the-cauſe of 


tive, their military operations were mere incurſions, 
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theſe continual interruptions in their hoſtilities; ami 
though the maxims of war were in general deſtrue- 


103 


not f ith greater pro- G HA P. 
bability, make the number more conſiderable.” '- NIX. 
Taz three great battles of Creſſy, Poitiers; and 


* 
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0 "nA P. which, without any ſettled plan, they carried: on 


3 . 


State of 
France, 


1477. 


p - againſt each other. 


The luſtre, however, attendin 
the victory of Azincour, procured ſ6me ſupplies 


from the Engliſh parliament, though fill unequal fo 
the ex pences of a campai 


They granted Henry 
an entire fifteenth of moveables; ; and they conferred 


on him; for Tife, the duties of tonnage and poundage, 
andthe ſubſidies on the exportation of-wool and'lea- 


ther. This conceſſion is more conſiderable than that 


which had been granted to Richard II. by his laſt ” 
| parliament, and which was afterwards; on his depo- 


Addon made fo great an article of charge againſt him. 
Bur during this interruption of hoſtilities from 
England, France was expoſed te all the furies of, 


civil war; and the ſeveral parties became every day 
more enraged againſt each other. 
Burgundy, confident that the French miniſters and 


The duke of 


generals were entirely diſcredited by the misfortune : 


-at Azincour, advanced with a great army to Paris, 
and attempted to re. inſtate himſelf in poſſeſſion of 
the government, as well as of the perſon of the king. 


But his partiſans in that city were overawed by the 
court, and kept in ſubjection: The duke deſpaired 

of EE IN ; and he retired with his forces, which he 
immediately diſbanded in the Low- Countries . He 
was ſoon after invited to make a new attempt, by 
'fome violent quarrels which broke out in the royal 
family. The queen Ifabella, daughter of the duke 

of Bavaria, who had been hitherto an inveterate ene. 
my to the Burgundian faction, had received a great 


injury from the other party, which the implacable 5 


ſpirit of that princeſs x was never able to forgive. The 
public neceſſities obliged: the count of Armagnac, 
ereated conſtablè of France 1 in the place of d' Albret, 
to ſeize the great treaſures which Iſabella had amaff- 5 
2005 And . he expreſſed Ber 2 end a 155 
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5 ſome jealouſies concerning her conduct, and puſhed 


him to ſeize and put to the torture, and afterwards | 
throw into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, her favourite, 
whom he accuſed of a commerce of gallantry with 


105 


injury, he inſpired into the weak mind of the king CHA 8 


that princeſs. The queen herſelf was ſent to Tours, 


and confined under a guard; and, after ſuffering 


theſe multiplied inſults, ſhe no longer ſerupled to 
enter into a correſpondence with the duke of Bur- 
. gundy: As her ſon, the dauphin Charles, a out 
of ſixteen, was entirely governed by the faction f 
Armagnac, ſhe extended her animoſity to him, and 


ſought his deſtruction with the moſt unrelenting ha- 
tred. She had ſoon an opportunity of rendering her 


unnatural purpoſe effectual. The duke of Burgundy, 


in concert with her, entered France at the head of a 
great army: He made himſelf maſter of Amiens, 


Abbeville, Dourlens, Montreüil, and other towns in 
Picardy; Senlis, Rheims, Chalons, Troye, and Au- 
-erre, declared themſelves of his party. He got ED 
. poſſeſſion of Beaumont, Pontoiſe, Vernon, Meulant, 


Montlheri, towns in the neighbourhood of Paris; 


and carrying farther his progreſs towards the weſt, 
he ſeized Etampes, Chartres, and other fortreſſe 
and was at laſt able to deliver the queen, who. fled - 
to Troye, and openly declared againſt thoſe miniſters 
who, ſhe ſaid, detained her huſpand in captivit ß,. 
„ MEANWHILE the partifans of Burgundy raiſed a 


commotion in Paris, which always inclined to that 


faction. Lile-Adam, one of the duke's captains, Was 


received into the city in the night - time, and headed 
the inſurrection of the people, which in a moment 
became ſo impetuous that nothing could oppoſe it. 


The perſon of the king was ſeized: The dauphin 


made his eſcape with difficulty; Great numbers of 
the factionof Armagnac were immediately butchered: 


The count himſelf, and many perſons of note, were 
el - 2 - peat 8 e 6 * 5 
St. Remi, chap. 74- Monftrelet, chap. 167. 'St. Remi, 


* 


Chap. 799. bid. chap 87. Monſtrelet, chap. 178, 179. 
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-30 HA P. thrown into priſon : Murders were daily committed ; 
from. private animoſity, under pretenee of faction: 
And the populace, not ſatiated with their fury, and 
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deeming the courſe of public juſtice too dilatory, 
broke into the priſons, and put to death the count 
of Armagnac, and all he other nobility who Mera 
there confined . | 
Newinva- WIIILE France was in 1 ſuch furious combuſtion, 
fon of and was ſo ill prepared to reſiſt a foreign enemy, 
rt Aug. Henry having collected ſome treaſure, and levied 
aan army, landed in Normandy at the head of twenty- 
five thouſand men; and met with no conſiderable 
LEY oppoſition from any quarter. - He made himſelf 


maſter of Falaiſe; Evreux and Caen fubmitted to 
him; Pont de P Arche opened its gates ; and Henry, 
having ſubdued all the lower Normandy, and having 
received a reinforcement of fifteen thouſand . men 
from England v, formed the ſiege of Roüen, which 
was defended by a garriſon of four thouſand men, 
| ſeconded by the inhabitants, to the number of fifteen 
_ thouſand*. The cardinal des Urſins here attempted 
to incline him towards peace, and to moderate his 
pretenſions: But the king replied to him in ſuch 
terms, as thewed that he 58 fully ſenſible of all his 
preſent advantages : Do you not ſee,” ſaid he, 
<< that God has led me hither as by the hand? France 
« has no ſovereign: I have juſt pretenſions to that 
> dom: Every thing is here in the utmoſt con- 
85 fuſion : No one thinks of reſiſting me. Can I 
* have a more ſenſible proof, that the Being who 
< diſpoſes of empires, has determined to Pd: the. 
% crown of France upon my heads?” ? | 
Bur though 157557 had opened his mind to this 
ſcheme of ambition, he ſtill continued to negociate 
with his enemies, and endeavoured to obtain more 
ſecure, though leſs conſiderable g He 


2 1 st Remi, chap. 85, 86. Monſtrelet, chap. x 1 45 * WII 
finghamn, p. 40. St. Remi, chap. 91147. 7 Juvenal | 
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ties; to the queen and duke of Burgundy on the one 
| hand, who, having poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, 


the dauphin on the other, who, being the undoubted 
heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every one 
that payed any regard to the true intereſts of their 


* 


tinual negociation with each other. The terms pro- 
. poſed on all ſides were perpetually varying: The 
events of the war, and the intrigues of the cabinet, 
intermingled with eachother: And the fate of France 


of Burgundy to make peace with them, to eſpouſe the 


princeſs Catharine, and to accept of all the provinces 


. ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigni, with 


the addition of Normandy, which he was to receive 


„ 


the ſtreaty: 


n 


- Oe a of farther ſucceſs, proved, in the ifſue, the 


Fate enen is uncertain; but very fatal effects re- 
fſuſted from their momentary and "ſeeming union. 


08 A 
r 


carried the appearance of legal authority 7; and to 


þ Iþid, p. 763. jd, 5. 776, gk. Rem, chap, gs. 
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made, at the ſame time, offers of peace to both'par- C BA P., 


1413. ; . 


country.. Theſe two parties alſo carried on a con- 


remained long in this uncertainty. After many ne- 
_ gociations, Henry offered the queen and the duke 


\ N | Jo, ence,” > 
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8 5 A P. ence, it ſeemed ſomewhat difficult to contrive. The 


= avg. 


duke, therefore, who neither dated to give, nor could 
pretend to expect, any truſt, agreed to all the con- 
trivances for mutual ſecurity Which were propoſed 


Aſſaſſina 


came to Montereau: The duke lodged in the caſtle: 
The dauphin in the town, which was divided from 


them was choſen for the place of interview: Two 
high rails were drawn acroſs the bridge: The gates 


were to enter into the intermediate ſpace by the oppo- 2 


With all theſe mar 
- mutual friendſhip. But it appeared that no precau- 
tions are ſufficient where laws have no place, and 


| nity of revenging on the aſſaſſin the murder of that . 


104 51100 prince: They no ſooner entered the rails, than they 
duke of 
e 
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aſſaſſination perpetrated. by the duke of Burgundy, | 
— and ſtill more, his open avowal of the deed, and de- 
fence of the doctrine, tended to diſſolve all the bands 
of civil ſociety ; and even men of honour, who de- 
teſted the example, might deem it juſt, on a favour- 
able opportunity, to retaliate upon the author. The 


by the miniſters of the dauphin. The two princes ; I 3 
the caſtle by the river Tonne: The bridge between 


on each ſide were guarded, one by the officers of the 
dauphin, the other by thoſe of the duke: The princes _ 


ſite gates, bath anied each by ten perſons; and, 
8 of diffidence, to conciliate their Se © 


where all principles of honour are utterly abandoned. 85 
Tannegui de Chatel, and others of the dauphin's re- 
tainers, had been zealous partiſans of the late duke of 
Orleans; and they determined to ſeize the opportu- 


drew, their ſwords and attacked the duke of Bur- ; 
*gundy : His friends were aſtoniſhed, and thought 
not of making any defence; and all of them either 
ſhared his fate, or 288 taken . by the reti- 1 
ye! of 'the dauphinn 8 
TE extreme youth 5 this prince made i it Wbt. -” 
6 whether he had been admitted into the fecret f 
r e But a8 the deed Was e En, 
St. Remi, chap; 97 diente, chap 211. CS 5 15 
„„ under | 
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Ander 135 e hip his moſt intimate friends, 8 0 U AP. 
ſtill retained: their connexions with him, the blame . 
of the action, which Was certainly more imprudent 1315. 
than criminal, fell entirely upon him. The whole 
ſtate of 4 every where changed by this un, 
expected incident. The city. of Paris, paſſionately 
devoted to the family of Burgundy, broke out into 
tbe higheſt fury againſt the Bone The court of 
king Charles entered. from intereſt into the ſame - hs 
views; and as all the miniſters of that monarch had „ 
owed their preferment to the late duke, and foreſaw 1 
their downfall if the dauphin ſhould recover poſ- | 
' ſeſſion of his father's perſon, they were concerned to 
prevent, by any means, the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. 
The queen, perſevering in her unnatural animoſity 
8 againſt her ſon, encreaſed the general flame, and in- 
ſpired into the king, as far as he was ſuſceptible of 
any ſentiment, the. ſame prejudices. by which: ſhe 
15 Hhaerſelf had long been actuated. But above all, 
- = _ Philip count of Charolois, now duke of Burgundy, 
9 thought himſelf bound, by every tie of honour and - 
of duty, to revenge the murder of his father, and to 
f proſecute the aſſaſſin to the utmoſt extremity. And £4 
In this general tranſport of rage; every conſideration h 
of national and family intereſt was buried .in-obh- = 
vion by all parties: The ſubjection to a foreign | 
enemy, the expulſion ofthe 3 heir, the flaver 
_ ;of the kingdom, appeared but ſmall evils if they: led | 
tothe gratification of the preſent paſſion. | © 
Tux king of England had, before the death of _ 
5 the duke of Burgundy, profited. extremely by. the: 
diſtractions of France, and was. daily making a con- 
ſiderable progreſs. in Normandy. He had taken 
_ - 'Rotten after an obſtinate ſiege?: He had made 
himſelf maſter: of Pontoiſe and Gifors : : He even 
threatened Paris, and by the terror of his arms had 
Ae the, court;-00- remove to 1 ee in the 
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0 HA p. midſt of his ſucceſſes, he was agreeably ſurpriſed to 


1420. 


find his enemies, inſtead of combining againſt him 


1 —— for their mutual defence, diſpoſed to ruſh into his 


arms, and to make him the inſtrument of their venge- 
ance upon each other. A league was immediately 
concluded at Arras between him and the duke of 


Burgundy. This prince, without ſtipulating any 
thing for himſelf, except the proſecution of his fa- 


ther's murder, and the marriage of the duke of 


Bedford with his ſiſter, was willing to ſacrifice the 


kingdom to Henry's ambition; and he agreed to 


every demand made by that mananel, - In order to 


finiſh this aſtoniſhing treaty, which was to transfer 


the crown of France to a ſtranger, Henry went to 
Troye, accompanied by his brothers, the dukes of 
Clarence and Gloceſter; and was there met by the 


duke of Burgundy. The imbecility into which 


Charles had fallen, made him incapable of ſeeing 


Treaty of 
Troye. 


any thing but through the eyes of thoſe who attend- 


ed him; as they, on their part, ſaw every thing 
through the medium of their paſſions. The treaty, 


being already concerted among the parties, was im- 


mediately drawn, and ſigned, and ratified : Henry's 
will ſeemed to be a law throughout-the whole nego- 
ciation : Nothing Was attended to but his advan- 


1 = vx . * 


THE. S Sai of the treaty. were, that 155 


Henry ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine: That 


king Charles, during his lifetime, ſhould enjoy the 
title and dignity of king of France: That Henry 


HMould be declared and acknowledged heir of the 


monarchy, and be entruſted with the preſent admi- - > 
niſtration of the government: That that kingdom 


ſhould paſs to his heirs general: That France and 1 


England ſhould for ever be united under one king; 


but ſhould {till retain their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, 


and privileges: T hat all the princes; peers, vaſſals, 
and communities of France ſhould ſwear, that they 


would both adhere to the future lucceſſion of Henry, 


21 | and 


x OR: IN R 1 . N 


and pay him 3 obedience as regent: That his 0 Y AP. 


prince ſhould unite his arms to thoſe of king Charles 


and the duke of Burgundy, in order to ſubdue the | 


adherents, of Charles, the pretended dauphin: And 


that theſe three princes ſhould make no peace or 


truce. with Hin 8 11255 COMMON. x banſent and ku 
e „ 


„ 


eh 5 carry into execution. Ie; is role to oy 
whether its conſequences, had it-taken effect, would 


have proved more pernicious to England or to 
France. It muſt have reduced the former kingdom 
to the rank of a province: It would haye entirely 


disjointed the ſucceſſion of the latter, and have 
brought on the deſtruction of every deſcendant of the 


royal family; as the houſes of Orleans, Anjou, 
Alengon, Britanny, Bourbon, and of Burgundy: it- 


ſelf, whoſe titles were preferable to that of the Engliſh 


princes, would, on that account, have been expaſed 


to Perpetual jealouſy and perſecution from the ſove- 
reign. | There was even a palpable deficiency in 
Henry's claim, which no art could palliate. For, 
beſides the inſuperable objections to which Ed- 


ward IIId's pretenſions were expoſed, he was not 
heir to that monarch: If female ſucceſſion were ad- 5 
mitted, the right had devolved on the houſe of Mor- 


timer: Allowing that Richard II. was a tyrant, and 


that Henry IVth's merits in depoſing him were io 


great towards the Engliſh, as to juſtify that nation in 


placing him on the throne; Richard had nowiſe of- 
fended France, and his 111 had merited nothingof 
that kingdom: It could not poſſibly be pretendet 
that the crown of France was become an appendage 


to that of England; and that a prince who, hy any 


5 means, got polieſion of the latter, was, without far- - 
 "7'Rymer, vol, ix. 0 LR st. Remi, ; Porn gh; 70. Monſtelet, 
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::S H A P. | er queſtion, entitled to the former. 


1420. France was, if poſſible, {till more unintelligible than 


of the 
king. 5 


3 


IS TORY OF. ENGLAND. 5 
80 that, n 
the whole, it muſt be allowed that Henry's claim to 


the title by which his father had mounted a ONE | 
a England. Ley, 
Bur though all theſe e were overs ' 
kind, amidſt the hurry of paſſion by which the 
courts of France and Burgundy were actuated, they 
would neceſfarily revive during times of more tran - 
quillity; and it behoved Henry to puſh his preſent 
eee and allow men no leiſure for reaſon or 
In a few days after he eſpouſed the prin- - 
: aſs" e ARE He carried his father-in-law to Pa- 
Tis, and put himſelf in poſſeſſion of that capital: He 
obtained, from the parliament and the three eſtates, 
aà ratification of the treaty of Troye: He ſupported | 
hs duke of Burgundy in procuring a ſentence againſt 
the murderers of his father: And he immediately - 
turned his arms, with ſucceſs, againſt he adherents : 
of the dauphin, who, as ſoon as he heard of the 
treaty of Troye, took on him the ſtyle and authority 
of regent, and appealed: to God and. his ford IHE! 
the maintenance of his title 
Tas firſt place that Henry ſubdued 1 was on” 
which opened its gates after a {light refiſtance. With - 
the ſame facility he made himſelf maſter of Mon- 
tereau. The defence of Melun was more obſtinate: 
Barbaſan, the governor, held out for the ſpace of 
four months againſt the beſiegers; and it was famine - 
alone which obliged him to capitulate. . Henry rl | 
lated to. ſpare the lives of all the garriſon, except 
- ſuch as were accomplices i in the murder of the duke 
of Burgundy ; and as Barbafan himſelf was ſuſpected 
to be of the number, his puniſhment: was demanded - 
by Philip: But the king had the generoſity to inter- 
N an 1 and to prevent his execution „ 


35 4 none v. or. 
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TR 8 of . es both of men CHAP. 
we money, obliged Henry to go over to England; . 
and he left the duke of Exeter, his uncle, governor —_— 
of Paris during his abſence. The authority which © 
naturally attends ſucceſs, procured from the Engliſh | 

' parliament a ſubſidy of a fifteenth; but, if we may 

judge by the ſcantineſs of the ſupply, the nation was 
nowile. ſanguine on their king” 8 victories; and in 
proportion as the proſpect of their union with France 
became nearer, they began to open their eyes, and - 
to ſee the dangerous conſequences with which that 

event muſt neceſſarily be attended. It was fortunate _ 
for Henry, that he had other reſources. beſides pecu- | 
niary ſupplies from his native ſubjects. The pro- 
vinces which he had already conquered maintained 
his troops; and the hopes of farther advantages allur- 
ed to his ſtandard all men of ambitious ſpirits in Eng- 
land, who deſired to ſignaliſe themſelves by arms. He 
levied a new army of twenty-four thouſand archers 
and four thouſand horſemen " „ and marched them to 
Dover, the place of rendezvous. Every thing had 
remained in tranquillity at Paris under the duke of 
Exeter; but there had happened, in another quarter 
of the kingdom, a mibiorone which haſtened BE. 
king” s embarkation. 

"Tax detention of the young Ling” of. Scots. in 
England had hitherto proved advantageous to Hen- 

ry; and, by keeping the regent in awe, had preſery- . 
ed, during the whole courſe of the French war, the 5 

1 northern frontier in tranquillity. But when intelli- 

7 gence arrived in Scotland: of the progreſs made by 

Henry, and the near proſpect of his ſucceſſion to the 

crown of France, the nation was alarmed, and fore- _ | 
ſaw theirown inevitable ruin, if the ſubjectionof 1 VV 
ally left them to combat alone a victorious V 

who was already ſo much ſuperior in power and riches. 
Theregent enteredinto the ſame VIEWS; 3 and thoughhe 


. „ n Monſtrelet, bh, Bam 1 
VOL Il. I : „ 


« i& J 


„ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAP. declined an open rupture with England, he permitted 
Aa body of ſeven thouſand Scots, under the command 
1421. Of, the earl of Buchan, his ſecond ſon, to be tranſ- 
| ported into France for the ſervice of the dauphin. 
To render this aid ineffectual, Henry had, in his 
former expedition, carried over the king of Scots, 
whom he obliged to ſend orders to his countrymen 
to leave the French ſervice ; but the Scottiſh general 
replied, that he would obey no commands which 
came from a king in captivity,. and that a prince, 
while in the hands of his enemy, was nowiſe entitled 
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If to authority. Theſe troops, therefore, continued ſtill * 
I to act under the earl of Buchan; and were employed 
| by the dauphin to oppoſe the progreſs of the duke 
| of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies encountered 
U at Bauge: The Engliſh were defeated : The duke 
j himſelf was ſlain by fir Allan Swinton, a Scotch 
0 knight, who commanded a company of men at arms: 
ill And the earls of Somerſet ', Dorſet, and Hunting- 
il} don, were taken priſoners*. This was the firſt 
10 action that turned the tide of ſucceſs againſt the 
| | 2 Engliſh; and the dauphin, that he might both 
li | attach the Scotch to his ſervice, and reward the 
1 valour and conduct of the earl of Buchan, honoured 
| that nobleman with the office of conſtable. ' ©. 
Wl Bor the arrival of the king of England with ſo 
| if . conſiderable an army, was more than ſufficient to 
Fil repair this loſs. Henry was received at Paris with 
[hi great expreſſions of joy; fo obſtinate were the pre- 
18! judices of the people: And he immediately con- 
160 ducted his army to Chartres, which had long been 
165 | beſieged by the dauphin. That prince raiſed the 
. | ſiege on the approach of the Engliſh; and being 
. reſolved to decline a battle, he retired with his 
1 i His name was John, and he was afterwards created duke of 
[i Beer Somerſet. He was grandſon of John of Gannt, duke of Lancaſter, 
1 The carl of Dorſet was brother to Somerſet, and ſucceeded him in 
10 that title. . | fo 8 
. * St, Remi, chap. 10. Monſtrelet, chap. 239. Hall, fol. 76. 
1 Pong 
1 85 
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army. . made himſelf. maſter af Dreux CHAP. 


without à blow: He laid ſiege to Meaux at the ſoli - 
citation of the Par ſians, who were much incommod- 
ed by the garriſon of that place. This enterpriſe 
employed the Engliſh arms during the ſpace of eight 


XIX. 


14217. 


months: The baſtard of Vaurus, governor of 


Meaux, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an obſtinate de- 


fence; but was at laſt obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 


cretion. The eruelty of this officer was equal to 
his bravery : He was accuſtomed to hang, without 
diſtinction, all the Engliſh and Burgundians who 
fell into his hands: And Henry, in revenge of his 


barbarity, ordered him immediately to be hanged on 


the ſame tree which he had made the inſtrument of f 


his inhuman executions w. 
Ius ſucceſs was followed by the un of 


many other places in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
which held for the dauphin : : That prince was chaſed 


beyond the Loire, and he almoſt totally abandoned 


all the northern provinces : He was even purſued 


into the ſouth by the united artns of the Engliſh and 
. Burgundians, and threatened with total deſtruction. 


Notwithſtanding the bravery and fidelity of his cap- 


tains, he ſaw himſelf unequal to his enemies in the 


field; and found it neceſlary to temporiſe, and to 


avoid. all hazardous actions with a rival, who had 


gained ſo much the aſcendant over n And to 


crown all the other proſperities of Henry, his queen 


was delivered of a ſon, who was called by his fa- 
ther's name, and whoſe birth was celebrated by re- 


joieings no leſs pompous, and no leſs ſincere, at 
Paris than at London. The infant prince ſeemed 


to be univerſally e as the future heir of: Docks 
monarchies. _ 

Bur the glory of Henry, whew it had Wan, 
reached the eng was e ſhort FOE the 1 8 


1 It. Remi, chap. 35 m 1 0 x. p. 212. T. Livil, 


pP 95 93. St. Remi, chap. 116. Monſtrelet, chap. 260. 
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I HISTORY/OF ENGLAND. / 
CH A p. of nature; and all his mighty projects vaniſhed into 
XIX. ſmoke. He was ſeized with a fiſtula, a malady 
T which the ſurgeons at that time had not ſkill enough 
to cure; and he was at laſt ſenſible that his diſtem+ 
per was mortal, and that his end was approaching, 
ſi He ſent for his brother the duke of Bedford, the | 
* earl of Warwic, and a few noblemen more, whom - | 
160 | he had honoured with his friendſhip; and he deli- {| 
vered to them, in great tranquillity, his laſt will 
with regard to the government of his kingdom and 
family. He entreated them to continue, towards 
his infant ſon, the ſame fidelity and attachment which 
they had always profeſſed to himſelf during his life. 
time, and which bad been cemented by fo many mu- 
| tual good offices. He expreſſed his indifference on 
the approach of death; and though he regretted 
that he mult leave unfiniſhed a work ſo happily be- 
gun, he declared himſelf confident, that the final 
acquiſition of France would be the effect of their 
prudence: and valour. He left the regency of that 
kingdom to his elder brother the duke of Bedford; 
that of England to his younger, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter; and the care of his ſon's perſon to the earl 
of Warwic. He recommended to all of them a 
great attention to maintain the friendſhip of the 
duke of Burgundy ; and adviſed them never to give 
liberty to the French princes taken at Azincour, till 
his fon were of age, and could himſelf hold the reins 
of government. And he conjured them, if the ſuc- 
ceſs of their arms ſhould not enable them to place 
7 Henry on the throne of France, never, alt 
7 leaſt, to make peace with that kingdom, unleſs the 
enemy, by the ceſſion of Normandy, and its*annex- ü 
ation to the crown of England, made compenſation 
for all the hazard and expence of his enterpriſe", _ 
He next applied himſelf to his devotions, and or- 
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virtues, they were unſtained by any conſiderable ble- 
miſh. His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet 


and in the field: The boldneſs of his enterpriſes was 
no leſs remarkable than his perſonal valour in con- 


ducting them. He had the talent of attaching his 
friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies by 
addreſs and clemency. The Engliſh, dazzled by 


the luſtre of his character, ſtill more than by that of 


4 S 7 
CGEALMMEND 8 117 
pſalms. When that paſſage of the fifty-firſt pſalm CH AP. 
Vas read, build thou the walls of Jeruſalem; he in- = 
terrupted the chaplain, and declared his ſerious in- 1434 
' tention, after he ſhould have fully ſubdued France, 
to conduct a cruſade againft the infidels, and re- 
cover poſſeſſion of the Holy Land *. So ingemous 
are men in deceiving themſelves, that Henry forgot, 
in thoſe moments, all the blood ſpilt by. his ambi- 
tion; and received comfort from this late and feeble 
reſolve, which, as the mode of theſe enterpriſes was 
now. paſt, he certainly would never have carried into 
execution. He expired in the thirty- fourth year of 3iſt Aug. 
his age and the' tenth of his rei gang. ö 
TEis prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues; and aud cha- 
if we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or the king. 
rank it, as the vulgar are inclined to do, among his 


his victories, were reconciled to the defects in his 
title: The French almoſt forgot that he was an ene- 
my: And his care in maintaining juſtice in his civil 


adminiſtration, and preſerving diſcipline in his ar- 


mies, made ſome amends to both nations for the 
calamities inſeparable from thoſe wars in which his 


could forgive the earl of Marche, who had a better 


his magnanimity; and that the earl relied ſo entirely 
on his friendſhip, is no leſs a proof of his eſtabliſhed 


Character for candour and fincerity. There remain 


in hiſtory few inſtances of ſuch mutual truſt ; and 


ſhort reign was almoſt entirely occupied. That he 


title to the crown than himſelf, is a ſure indication of 


1 3 | „„ 
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CH 9 25 ſtill fewer where neither party found reaſon, to re- 
i , pent be | 

1422. : Tax exterior figure of this great prince, : as ns | 

as his deportment, was engaging. His ſtature was 
ſomewhat: above the middle ſize; his countenance 
beautiful; his limbs genteel and ſlender, but full of 

vigour; and he excelled in all warlike and manly 

exerciſes D. He left, by his queen, Catherine of 

France, only one ſon, not full nine months old; 

5 whoſe misfortunes, in the courſe of his life, fur- 

paſſed all the glories and ſucceſſes of his father. 

Ix leſs than two months after Henry's deaths 

Charles VI. of France, his father-in-law, terminated 

his unhappy life. He had, for ſeveral years, poſ- 

ſeſſed only the appearance of royal authority: Yet 

was this mere appearance of conſiderable advantage 

to the Engliſh ; and divided the duty and affections 

of the French between them and the dauphin. This 
prince was proclaimed and crowned king of France 
at Poictiers, by the name of Charles VII. Rheims, 

the place where this ceremony is uſually performed, |; 

was at that time in the hands of his enemies. 

CATHERINE of France, Henry's widow, married, 

ſoon after his death, a Welſh gentleman, fir Owen 

Tudor, faid to be deſcended from the ancient princes 

of that country: She bore him two ſons, Edmund 
and Jaſper, of whom the eldeſt was created earl of 


Richmond; the ſecond earl of Pembroke. The fa- 


mily of Tudor, firſt raiſed to diſtinction by this alli 
| ance, mounted afterwards the throne of England. 

Nicken. Tas long ſchiſm, which had divided the Latin 
neous church for near forty years, was finally terminated i in 
7 3 this reign by the council of Conſtance; which de- 
e poſed the pope, John XXIII. for his crimes, and 
celected Martin V. in his place, who was acknow- 
ledged by almoſt all the kingdoms of Europe. This 


great and e act of authority in the council 


4 


= T. Liv, Pe 4. ; g BY 5 | 
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gave the Roman pontiffs ever after a mortal antipa· CHAP. 
thy to thoſe aſſemblies. - The ſame jealouſy which te 
had long prevailed in moſt European countries, be- 1432. 
tween the civil ariſtocracy and monarchy, now allo _ 
_ took place between theſe powers in the eccleſiaſtical 
body. But the great ſeparation of the biſhops in 
the ſeveral ſtates, and the difficulty of aſſembling | = 
them, gave the pope a mighty advantage, and made 
it more eaſy for him to centre all the powers of the ; 
hierarchy in his own perſon. The cruelty and tre- - 
chery which attended the puniſhment of John Huſs N 
and Jerome of Prague, the unhappy diſciples: of 
Wickliffe, who, in violation of a ſafe conduct, were 
burned alive for their errors by the council of Con- 
ſtance, prove this melancholy truth, that toleration 
is none of the virtues of prieſts in any form of eccle- 
ſlaſtical government. But as the Engliſh nation had 
little or no concern in theſe great tranſactions, we 
are here the more conciſe in relating them. - 
IE firſt commiſſion of array which we meet 
with, was iſſued in this reign . The military part 
of the feudal ſyſtem, which was the moſt eſſential 
circumſtance of it, was entirely diſſolved; and could 
no longer ſerve for the defence of the kingdom. 
Henry, therefore, when he went to France in 1415, 
impowered certain commiſſioners to take, in each 
county, a review-of all the freemen able to bear 
arms, to divide them into companies, and to keep 
them in readineſs for reſiſting an enemy. This was 
the æra when the feudal militia in England gave 
place to one which was perhaps ſtill leſs orderly and _. - 
regular. d Ts 
Wr have an authentic and exact account of the 
ordinary revenue of the crown during this reign 
and it amounts only to 55,714 pounds 10 ſhillings 
and Io pence a year”. This is nearly the ſame with 
the revenue of Henry III. and the kings of Eng: 


7 


Kuymer, vol. ix. p. 254, WW 1 5 


0 H ; : 
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CHAP. land had neither become much richer nor poorer in 


XIX. the courſe of ſo many years. The ordinary expence 
of the government amounted to 42, 50% pounds 16 

ſhillings and 10 pence: So that the king had a ſur- 

plus only of 13, 206 pounds 14 ſhillings for the ſup- 


1422. 


5 5 port of his houſehold; for his wardrobe; for the 


expence of embaſſies; and other articles. This ſum 

was nowiſe ſufficient: He was therefore obliged to 
have frequent recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, 

and was thus, even in time of peace, not altogether 
independent of his people. But wars were attended 


with a great expence, which neither the prince's or- 


dinary revenue, nor the extraordinary ſupplies, were 
able to bear; and the ſovereign was always reduced 
to many miſerable ſhifts, in order to make any 
tolerable figure in taem. He commonly borrowed 
money from all quarters; he pawned his jewels; and 
ſometimes the crown itfelf*; he ran in arrears to 
his army; and he was often obliged , notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe expedients, to ſtop in the midſt of his 
| career of victory, and to grant truces to the enemy. 
The high pay which was given to ſoldiers agreed 
very ill with this low income. All the extraordinary 
ſupplies granted by parliament to Henry during 
the courſe of his reign were only ſeven tenths and 
- Hifteenths, about 203,000 pounds. It is eaſy to 
- compute how ſoon this money muſt be exhauſted by 
- armies of 24,000 archers, and 6000 horſe; when 
each archer had ſix-pence a day”, and each horſe- 
man two ſhillings, The moſt ſplendid ſucceſſes 
proved commonly fruitleſs, when ſupported by ſo 
poor a revenue; and the debts and difficulties which 
the king thereby incurred made him pay dear for 
. his victories. The civil adminiſtration likewiſe, 
5 Rymer, vol. x. p. 190. V Parliamchtary Hiſtory, vol. it. 
. | 3 ek 
| - u It appears from many paſſages of Rymer, particularly vol. ix. 
p. 258. that the king paid 20 marks a year ſor an archer, which is a 
good deal above ſix pence a day. The price had riſen, as is natural, 
by raiſing the denomination of money, 1 


3 even. 


ee e ee e V7 

even in time of peace, could never be very re- 
gular, where the government was ſo ill enabled to 
ſupport itſelf. Henry, till within a year of his death, 
owed debts which he had contracted when prince of 


Wales v. It was in vain that the parliament pre- 
tended to reſtrain him from arbitrary practices, when 
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he was reduced to ſuch neceſſities. Though the 


right of e purveyance, for inſtance, had been 
, expreſsly guarded againſt by the Great Charter itſelf, 


and was frequently complained of by the commons, 


it was found abſolutely impracticable to aboliſn it; 
and the parliament at length, ſubmitting to it as a 


legal prerogative, contented themſelves with enact- 
ing laws to limit and confine it. The duke of Glo- 
ceſter, in the reign-of Richard II. poſſeſſed a reve- 
nue of 60,000'crowns (about 30,000 pounds a year 
of our preſent money), as we learn from Froiſſard *, 

and was, conſequently, richer than the king himſelf, 
if all circumſtances be duly conſidered. 

Tr is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was 
an annual expence to the crown of 19,119 pounds?; 
that is, above a third of the common charge of the 


government in time of peace. This fortreſs was of 


no uſe to the defence of England, and only gave that 


| kingdom an inlet to annoy France. Ireland coſt two 


thouſand pounds a year, over and above its own re- 
venue; which was certainly very low. Every thing 


| conſpires to give us a very mean idea of the Hate of 


Europe in thoſe ages. 


From the moſt early times, till the reign 1 5 


Edward III. the denomination of money had never 


been altered: A pound ſterling was ſtill a pound 
troy; that is, about three pounds of our preſent 


money. That conqueror was the firſt that inno- 


vated in this important article. In the twentieth 
of his reign he coined twenty-two ſhillings from 


w Rymer, Fol. . Po qe E3; Toys iv. 1 86 1 N | 


vol. x. p. I13, 
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122 — | HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
c YA P. 2 "TY troy ; in his twenty-ſeventh year he coined 
Ln ſhillings. But Henry V. who was alſo 
a conqueror, raiſed {till farther the denomination, 
and coined thirty ſhillings from a pound troy 7: 
His revenue, therefore, muſt have been about 
110, 00 pounds of our preſent money; and, by 
the cheapneſs of proviſions, 1 was equivalent to above 
330, ooo pounds. 
1 Nox of the princes of the houſe of Lan 5 5 
ventured to impoſe taxes without conſent yo par- 
liament: Their doubtful or bad title became ſo 2 50 
of advantage to the conſtitution. The rule was 
then fixed, and could not ſafely be broken Ae 
1 even by more abſolute princes. 


1422. 


2 | Fleetwood's Chronicon bene, p. 52. g 
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. ———Miltary operations. | 
| = ——Sizg e of Orleans —— The maid f Orleans 
The king. "of 


9 


. Battle of . Verneiil 


"The ſicge of Orleans rajſed— 
. crowned at Rhein Prudence of the 
due of Bedford Execution of the maid of Or- 


| Doe of the duke f Burgund) | 


|: Death "of the duke of Begſord . Decline: F the 
. nglifh. in France Truce with: France- 


N arriage of the king with. Margaret of. Anjou : 
State of” 


-Murder of the duke of Gloceſter— 
France Renewal of the war with Front 


15 he Engl iſh e e N 


8 


* 


the authority of parliament ſeems to have been 


© more confirmed, and fon privileges of the people 
more regarded, than during any, former period; an 
the two preceding kings, though men of great ſpi- ; 
rit and abilities, abſtained from ſuch exertions of nority. 
1 prerogative, as even weak princes, whoſe title was 
Aundiſputed, were tempted to think they might 
venture upon with impunity. The long minority, 
of which there was now the proſpect, encouraged 
. {tilt farther the lords and commons to extend their 
. influence ; ; and without paying much regard to the 
"1 verbal deſtination of Henry V. they aſſumed the 
power of giving a new arrangement to the, whole 
e adminiſtration. They declined altogether the name 
5 of N with e to e THEN appointed 
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CH Ap. the duke of Bedford protector or guardian of that 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


XX. kingdom, a title which they ſuppoſed to imply leſs 


7 


authority: They inveſted the duke of Gloceſter 
with the ſame dignity during the abſence of his 


elder brother *: And, in order to limit the power 
of both theſe princes, they appointed a council 
without whoſe advice. and approbation no meaſure 


\ 


to Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, his great 
.uncle, and the legitimated ſon .of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter ;*a prelate, who, as his family 
could never have any pretenſions to the crown, 
| might ſafely, they thought, be intruſted with that 
important charge © The two princes, the dukes 
of Bedford and Gloceſter, who ſeemed injured: by 

this plan of government, yet, being perſons of 
great integrity and honour, acquieſced in any ap- 


Pointment which tended to give ſecurity to the 


public; and as the wars in France appeared to be 
the object of greateſt moment, they avoided every 


diſpute which might throw an obſtacle in the way of 
foreign conqueſts. %% ME 


Wren the ſtate of affairs between the Engliſh 


and French kings was conſidered: with a ſuper- 


ficial eye, every advantage ſeemed to be on the 


' fide of the former; and the total expulſion of 


his competitor. 


Charles appeared to be an event which might 
naturally be expected from the ſuperior power of 
Though Henfy was yet in his 
infancy, the adminiſtration was devolved on the 
duke of Bedford, the moſt accompliſhed prince 


o his age; whoſe experience, prudence, valour, 


and generoſity, qualified him for his high office, 


and enabled him both to maintain union among 


his friends, and to gain the confidence of his ene- 


1 Rymer, vol. x. p. 261. Cotton, p. 564. ' d Cotton, p. 564, 
N Hall, fol. 83. Moiiftrelet; vol. ii. p. 27. a . 3 
ie, mies. 


the yoke of that hoſtile people: Great nobles and 


+ 
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mies. The whole power of England was at his C HA P. 
command: He was at the head of armies enured 

to victory: He was ſeconded by the moſt renowned * mY ; 
generals of the age, the earls of Somerſet, Warwic, 
Saliſbury, Suffolk, and Arundel, fir John Talbot, 


and fir John Faſtolfe: and beſides Guienne, the | 
ancient inheritance of r he was maſter of : 


the capital, and of almoſt all the northern pro- 


vinces, which were well enabled to furniſh him 


with ſupplies both of men and money, and to a i . 8 - 


and ſupport his Engliſh forces. 


Bur Charles, notwithſtanding the preſent es 


riority of his power, poſſeſſed ſome advantages, b 


derived partly from his ſituation, partly from his 


perſonal character, which promiſed him ſucceſs, 
and ſerved, firſt to control, then to overbalance 
the ſuperior- force and opulence.*of his enemies. 


He was the true and undoubted heir of the mo- 
narchy: All Frenchmen, who knew the intereſts, 


or deſired the independence of their country, turned | 


their eyes towards him as its ſole reſource: The 


_ excluſion given him by the imbecility of his fa. 


ther, and the forced or precipitate conſent of the 
ſtates, had plainly no validity: That ſpirit of fadlion, 


which had blinded the people, could not long hold 


them in ſo groſs a deluſion: Their national and in- : 
veterate hatred againſt the Engliſh, the authors of 


all their calamities, muſt ſoon revive, and inſpire _ 


them with indignation, at bending their necks undet 


princes, accuſtomed to maintain an independence 
againſt their native ſovereigns, would never, endure _ 
a ſubjection to ſtrangers: And though moſt of the 


| Princes of the blood were, ſince the fatal battle of 


Azincour, detained priſoners in England, the inha- 


bitants of their demeſnes, their friends, their vaſſals, 
all declared a zealous attachment to the king, and 


exerted themſelves in OG the violence of fo- 


| reign e 
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ChaxlLEs himſelf, though only in his twentieth. 


year, was of a character well calculated to become 


the object of theſe benevolent ſentiments; and, 
perhaps, from the favour. which naturally attends 
youth, was the more likely, on account of his | 
tender WY. to acquire the good-will of his native 
ſubjects. He was a prince of the moſt friendly and 


benign diſpoſition, of eaſy and familiar manners, 
and of a juſt and ſound, though not a very vigorous 
underſtanding. Sincerè, generous, affable, he en- 
gaged, from affection, the ſervices of his followers, 

_ even. while his low fortunes might make it their 

| Intereſt to deſert him; and the lenity of his temper 
could pardon in them thoſe fallies of diſcontent to 


which princes in his ſituation are ſo frequently ex- 


poſed. The love of pleaſure often ſeduced him 


into indolence; but, amidſt all his irregularities, 


the goodneſs 15 his heart {till ſhone forth ; and, by 


_ exerting at intervals his way and activity, he 
proved, that his general remiſfneſs proceeded not 
from the want either of a juſt ſpirit o of 

of perſonal valour. 1 


ambition, or or 


THouUcH the virtues of this amiable prince lay : 


| ſome time in obſcurity, the duke of Bedford knew 
that his title alone made him formidable, and that 
every foreign aſſiſtance would be requiſite, ere an 
Engliſh regent could hope to complete the conqueſt | 
of France; an enterpriſe which, however it might 
ſeem to be much advanced, was ſtill expoſed to 
many and great difficulties. - 
' ſtance which had procured to the Engliſh all their 
preſent advantages was, the reſentment of the duke 


The chie 


circum- 


of Burgundy againſt Charles; and as that prince 


ſeemed intent rather on gratifying his paſſion than 


. . 5 duke my Fn of e and regard: 


conſulting his intereſts, it was the more eaſy for the 
regent, by demonſtrations of reſpect and confidence, 


to retain him in the alliance of England. He bent 


therefore all his endeavours to that purpoſe: He 


"He 
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He even offered him the regency. of France, which c HAP. 
Philip declined : And that he might corroborate | XR. 
national connexions by private ties, he concluded 2412. 
his own marriage with the princeſs of Burgundy, 
which had been ſtipulated by the treaty of Arras. | 
B!xIN G ſenſible, that next to the alliance of Bur- 1423. 
gundy, the friendſhip of the duke of Britanny was 
of the greateſt importance towards forwarding the 
Engliſh conqueſts; and that, as the provinces of 
France, already ſubdued, lay between the dominions : 
of theſe two princes, he could never hope for any | 
ſecurity without preſerving his connexions with | 
them; he was very intent on ſtrengthening himſelf 
alſo from that quarter. The duke of Britanny, hay- 
ing received many juſt reaſons of diſpleaſure from 
the miniſters of Charles, had already acceded to the 
_ treaty of Troye, and had, with other vaſſals of the 
crown, done homage to Henry V. in quality of heir 
to the kingdom: But as the regent knew, that the 
duke was much governed by his brother, the count 
of Richemont, he endeavoured todix his friendſhip, 
by paying court and doing ſervices to this haughty 
and ambitious prince. Vj; v8 1 
AnrHUR, count of Richemont, had been taken 
priſoner at the battle of Azincour, had been treated 
with great indulgence by the late king, and had 
even been permitted on his parole to take a journey 
into Britanny, where the ſtate of affairs required 
his preſence. The death of that victorious mo- 3 
narch happened before Richemont's return; and 7th Afr. 
this prince pretended, that as his word was given | 
\ perſonally to Henry V. he was not bound to fulfil 
it towards his ſon and ſucceſſor: A chicane which 
the regent, as he could not force him to compli- : | 
_ ance, deemed it prudent to overlook. An inter- „ 
view was ſettled at Amiens between the dukes of 
Bedford, Burgundy, and Britanny, at which the 
count of Richemont was alſo preſent *: The alli- 
Bal, tl; 84. : Monſtrelet, vol. i. p. 4. Stowe, p. 364. 5 
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CH AP. ance was renewed between theſe princes: And the 
XX. regent: perſuaded: Philip to give in marriage d 
Ee ea mn his: eldeſt fiſter, wide w of the dee, 
; dauphin; Lewis, the elder brother of Charlegs'© e 
755 Arthur was connected both with the regent and the 
duke of Burgundy, and ſeemed engaged by intefeſt 
to proſeeute the ſame. object, in forwea eee 5 
ceſs of the Engliſh arm.. bad. 
| WII I the vigilance of the duke Bedford, 
Eo employed. in gaining or confirming «theſe: Alles, 
5 whoſe vicinity rendered them o important, he dd 
not overlook the ſtate of more remote countr E81 
The duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, had diedz 
and his power had devolved on Murdac, his oh, 
2 prince of a weak underſtanding and indolent di! 
. 5 poſition; who, far from poſſeſſing the talents W 
=: ____quiſite+for the government of that fierce péople, 
55 Was not even able to maintain authority i in his O. . 
family, or reſtrain the petulance and inſolence 2 
1 his ſons. The ardour of the Scots to ſerve in 
3 France, Where Charles treated them with great 
honour and diſtinction, and where the regent's bro 
ther enjoyed the dignity of conſtable, broke out 
afreſh under this feeble adminiſtration: New ſuc- 
cours daily came over, and filled the armies of the. 
French king: The earl of Douglas conducted a re 
5 inforcement of 000 men to his aſſiſtance: And it 
OE was juſtly to be dreaded that the Scots, by cm- 
mencing open hoſtilities in the north, would 0 
5 caſion a diverſion {till more confiderable of the iT 
© Englith power, and would eaſe Charles, in part, of 
EE _ load by which he was at preſent ſo grievouſly” } 
. ppreſſed. The duke of - Bedford, therefore, per- 
fabded: the Engliſh: council to form an alliance with 
James their priſoner; to free that prince from his 
long captivity; and to connect him with England, 
by: marrying him to a daughter of the earl of Somer - 
ſet and couſin of the young king. As the Scoui 
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_ repent, tired of his preſent dignity, which he was 

not able to ſupport, was now become entirely fincere 
in his applications for James's liberty; the treaty was 
ſoon concluded; a ranſom of forty thouſand pounds 
was ſtipulated *; and the king of Scots was reſtofed 
to the throne of his anceftors, and proved, in his 
ſhort reign, one of the moſt illuſtrious princes that 
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Er 


XX. 
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had ever governed that kingdom. He was mur 


dered, in 1437, by his traiterous Ekinſman the earl 
of Athole. His affections inclined to the fide of 


France; but the Engliſh had never reaſon, during 
his life-time, to complain of any breach of the neu - 


trality. by Scotland. e . 

Bur the regent was not ſo much employed in 
theſe political negociations as to neglect the opera- 
tions of war, from which alone he could hope to 


- \ 


- 


Military 
opera- 


tions. 


ſucceed in expelling the French monarch. Though - 


the chief ſeat of Charles's power lay.in the ſouthern 


r e beyond the Loire; his partiſans were poſ- 
eſſed of ſome fortreſſes in the northern, and even in 


the neighbourhood of Paris; and it behoved the | 


duke of Bedford firſt to clear theſe countries from 
the enemy, before he could think of attempting 


* 


more diſtant conqueſts. The caſtle of Dorſoy was 


taken after a ſiege of fix weeks: That of Noyelle 
and the town of Riie in Picardy underwent the ſame 
fate: Pont ſur Seine, Vertus, Montaigu, were ſub- 
jected by the Engliſh arms: And a more conſidera- 


ble advantage was ſoon after gained by the united 


forces of England and Burgundy. John Stuart, 
conſtable of Scotland, and the lord of Eſtiſſac, had 
formed the fiege of Crevant in Burgundy : The 
earls of Saliſbury. and - Suffolk, with the count of 
Toulongeon, were ſent to its relief: A fierce and 


wWell-diſputed action enſued : The Scots and French | 
were deteated : The coriſtable of Scotland, and the 


count of Ventadour, were taken priſoners: And 
above a thoufand men, among whom was fir Wil 
, f Rymer, vol. x. p. 299, 300. ////0%l%᷑ĩ/ 
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CHAP. Anas Hamilton, were left on the field of battle r. 
XX. The taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of a ; 
Ji Charite upon the Loire, was the fruit of this victory: 
„„  Andas this latter place opened an entrance into the 
ſouthern provinces, the acquiſition: of it. appeared 
! dn that account of the greater importance to the 
EC duke of Bedford, and. Jeremy: to promiſe a kee 
Te ful iſſue to the war. 
14%. IHE more Charles was s threatened with an impa⸗ 
; fon i in thoſe provinces which adhered to him, the 
more neceſſary it became that he ſhould retain. poſ- 
_  ſeflion of every fortreſs which he till held, 5 | 
the quarters of the enemy. The duke of Bedford 
had beſieged. in perſon, during the ſpace of, three 
months, the town of Yvri.in Normandy; and the 
brave governor, unable to make any longer defence, 
- was obliged to capitulate; and he agreed to ſurren- 
der the town, if, before a certain term, no relief ar- 
rived. Charles, informed of theſe conditions, de- 
termined to make an attempt for ſaving the . 
He collected, with ſome difficulty, an army 0 
. .14000 men, of whom one; half were Scots; and h he 
ſent them thither under the command of the. 1 
of Buchan, conſtable of France; who was, 5 
8 by the earl of Douglas, his countryman, the 71 55 
Fo | of Alengon, the mareſchal de la Fayette, the count 
| of Aumale, and the viſcount of Narbonne. W hen 
the gonſtable arrived within a few leagues of Yyn, 
. he found that he was come too late, and that the 
. place was already ſurrendered. | He immegiateh 
| turned to the left, and fat down before Vere, 
which the inhabitants, i in ſpite of the garriſon, deli- 
5 vered up to him”, Buchan might now have return- 
; ed in ſafety, and with the glory of making an ac- 
quiſition no leſs important than the place which he 
was ſent to relieve: But hearing of: Bedford's ap- 
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150 OR for his bse to return to a | Tenſe of 
their duty, and give leiſure for diſcord to ariſe 
among his enemies, who, being united by no com: 
mon band of intereſt or motive of allianee, could 
not long perſevere in their animoſity againſt him: 
All theſe prudential conſiderations were overborne _ | 
by a vain point of honour, not to turn their backs 
to the enemy; and they reſolved to await the arrival 
of the duke of Bedford. : 5 
Tu numbers were nearly Saus in hi 2056 27th Aug. 
Ahl A the long continuance of war had introduced Verne. 5 
diſcipline, which, however imperfect, fufliced tos 
maintain ſome appearance of order in ſuch ſmall „ 
armies, the battle was fierce, and well diſputed, and 
attended with bloodſhed on both ſides. The con- 
ſtable drew up his forces under the walls of Verneiit; 
and reſolved to abide the attack of the enemy: But 
the impatience of the viſcount of Narbonne, Who 
advanced” precipitately, and obliged-the whole line 
to follow him in ſome hurry and confuſion, was the 
cauſe of the misfortune which enfued. The Engliſh 
| archers, firing their paliſadoes before them, accord- 
ing to their uſual cuſtom, ſent a volley of arrows 
amidſt the thickeſt of the French army; and though 5 
beaten from their ground, and obliged to take ſhelter 1 
among the baggage, they foon rallied, and conti- | 
nued to do great execution upon the enemy. Ihe | 
duke of Beer meanwhile, at the head of the = 
men at arms, made impreſion on the French, broke | 
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CHA P. their ranks ,chaſed/them: off the field; and rendered 


Tr hero entirely complete and deciſive i, The 
able himſelf, periſhed; in battle, as well as the 
Hof. Douglas and his ſon; the counts of Aumale, 
| Teh, and Ventadour, with many other conſi- 
derable nobility. The duke of Alengon; the ma- 
reſchal de la Fayette, the lords of Gaucour and 
Mortemar, were taken priſoners. There fell about 
four thouſand of the French, and ſiæteen hundred 
of the Engliſh; a loſs: eſtecmnad ; at that time ſo un- 
uſual on the Bade of. the victors, that the duke of 
Bedford forbad all rejoicings for his ſueceſs. 1 
neüiil was ſurrendered next day by capitulation 
Tx condition of the king of France now ie 
very terrible, and almoſt deſperate. | He had loſt 
the flower of his army: and the: braveſt of his nobles 
in this fatal action: He had: no reſource: either for 
recruiting or ſubſiſting his troops: He wanted ano- 
ney: even for his perſonal ſubſiſtence; and [though 
U parade of a court was baniſhed, it was wWithſdif- 
Tn: he could keep a table, ſupplied With the 
plaineſt neceſſaries, for himſelf and his few. follow: 
ers: Every day brought him intelligence .of-ſome 
loſs: or-misfortune: Lowns which were bravglyfde- 
fended were obliged at laſt to ſurrender for want of 
relief or ſupply: He ſaw his partiſans entirely chaſed 
from all the provinces Which lay north of the oire: 
And he expected ſoon! to loſe, hyrthe united; efforts 


I of his enemies, all the territories of which: he had 


hitherto: eontinued maſter; z When aAfi ing 


nt hap. 
pened which ſaved. him. on the brink of ruin, and 
loft the Engliſh ſuch an opportunity for completing 
their conqueſts as; they a Starmargs were ahle g 
%%% fum ide 2990 ups 541 Vl 
 n Jaquerant, . and: Helland, 
ad he of. thele-provinces, had eſpouſed John duke 
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. of Brabant, coufit-german: to the duke of B 
. but; having made this choice from the uſual 


Miotides Uf prinees; ſhe ſoon found reaſon to repent 


of the unequal alintices: She was à [princeſs of a 


maſculine ſpirit and uncommon. underſtanding; the 


duke of Brabant was of a ſickly complexion 505 
weak mind: She was in the vigour of her age; 


had: -only reached his fifteenth year: Theſe: 3 
had inſpired her with ſuch contempt: for her huſ- 


band, which ſoon proceeded to antipathy, that ſhe 
determined to diſſolve a marriage, Where, it is pro- 


bable, nothing but the ceremony had as yet inter- 
vened. The court of Rome was commonly very 
open fo applications of this nature, when ſeconded 


5 by power and money; but, as the princeſs forefaw 


great oppoſition from her hufband's relations, and 
was' impatient to effect her purpoſe; ' ſhe: made her 


. into England, and threw herſelf under the 


Protection of the duke of Gloceſter. That prince, 
with many noble qualities, had the defect of being 
governed by an impetuous temper and vehement 
Paflions; and he was raſhly induced, as well by the 
charms of the counteſs herſelf, as By: the — of 
poſſeffing her rich inheritance, to offer himſelf to 
her as a Huſband. Without waiting for a papal ab. 


penfation; without endeavouring to reconcile the 
duke of Burgundy to the meaſure, he entered into 
2 cbntract 611 marriag e with e e and immedi- 


ey attempted to Put himſelf in poſſeſſion of her 
inions. Philip ba was diſguſted with ſo precipitate 


N 
urguti- e AP. 


NY "He'refented: the injury done to the duke 


ob Brabant, his near relation: He dreaded to have 
che Engliſh eſtabliſhed on all ſides of him: And he 


foreſaw the conſequences which muſt attend the ex- 


tefifive and uncontrolled dominion of that nation, 
if before the full ſettlement of their power, they in- 


ſulted and injured an ally, to whom they had already c 
been ſo much indebted,” and who was ſtill ſo necei- 


fary for fupporting them in their farther progreſs. 
* encouraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to 
| K 3 | GE 


Bo. 
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* 55 A p. Wake reſiſtance: He engaged many ft Jacudiges 


{424+ 


*- Tubjeats' to adhere to chat prince: He himfelf 


marched troops to his ſupport: And as the duke of 


Gloceſter ſtill perſevered in his purpoſe, a ſharp war | 


was ſuddenly kindled in the Low Countries. The 
quarrel ſoon became perſonal as Well as political. 


The Engliſh prince wrote to the duke of Burgundy, | 
complaining of the oppoſition made to his pre- 
tenſions; and though, in the main, he employed 


ie terms in his letter, he took notice of ſome 
falſehoods into which, he ſaid, Philip had been be- 
trayed during the courſe of theſe tranſactions.” This 


unguarded ' expreſſion was highly "reſented : The 


duke of Burgundy inſiſted that he ſhould retract it: 
And mutual Thales and e ee ge 


a them on this oecaſio i, | 


Taz duke of Bedford wal eafily ſoraloe 55 534 


5 effefts of ſo ill-timed and imprudent a quarrel; All , 


the ſuccours which he expected from England; and 


Which were fo neceſſary in this critical emergence, 
were intercepted by his brother, and employed | 15 5 
Holland and Hainault: The forces of the duke o 

Burgundy, which he alſo depended on, were divert- 


ed by the ſame wars: And, beſides this double loſs, 


he was in imminent danger of alienating, for ever, 
that confederate, whoſe friendſhip was of the utmoſt 
importance, and whom the late king had enjoined 
Him, with his dying breath, to gratify by every 
mark of regard and attachment. He repreſented 

all theſe topics to the duke of Gloceſter: He en- 
deavoured to mitigate the reſentment of the duke 
of Burgundy: He interpoſed with his good offices 
between theſe princes: But was not 10 


any of his endeavours; and he found that the impe - 


cceſsful in 


tuoſity of his brother's ani was ſtill the chief ob- 
ſtacle to all accommodation w. For this reaſon, in. 


c Wed of puſhing t the Qty gained at Verneüil, he Ln 
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land, and to try, by his counſels and authority, to 


| moderate the meaſures. of the duke of Gloceſter. 
TERRE had likewiſe broken out ſome differences 

among the Engliſh miniſtry, which had proceeded 

to great extremities, and which required the regent's 


preſence to compoſe them v. The: biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, to whom the care of the king's NE and 

education had been entruſted, was a prelate of great 
capacity and experience, but of an intriguing and 
dangerous character; and, as he aſpired to the 


government of affairs, he had continual diſputes 


with his nephew, the protector; and he gained fre- 
quent advantages over the vehement and impolitic 
temper of that prince. The duke of Bedford em- 


_ the authority of parliament to reconcile 


them; and theſe rivals were obliged to promiſe be- 


fore that aſſembly, that they would bury all quar- 


rels in oblivion *. Time alſo ſeemed to open expe- 


1 7 5 
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dlients for compoſing the difference with the duke 


of Burgundy. The credit of that prince had pro- 
cured a bull from the pope; by which not only 


Jaqueline's contract with the duke of Gloceſter was 


annulled; but it was alſo declared, that even in caſe 


of the duke of Brabant's death, it ſhould never be 


lawful for her to eſpouſe the | Engliſh prince. 
Humphrey deſpairing of ſucceſs, married another 


lady of inferior rank, who had lived ſome time with 


him as his miſtreſs?. The duke of Brabant died; 


and his widow, before ſhe could. recover poſſeſſion | 


of her dominions, was obliged to declare the duke 


of Burgundy her heir, in caſe ſhe ſhould die without - 


-iffue, and to promiſe never to marry. without his 


conſent. But though the affair was thus terminated 
to 1 haliskackion of a it LIE! a =: ages 
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jealouſy of the Engliſn, and opened his de to his 
true intereſts: And as nothing but his animoſity 
againſt Charles had engaged him in alliance»with 
them; it counterbalanced that paſſion by another of 
the ſame kind, Which in the end became Pfevna- 
dent, and brought, him back, by degrees, to his na- 


* arab: Connexions | Nags bis" e ons 0 5 native 


countr .. [91 0 71% 01 
io Abobr the Camas time the 8 of n 
gan to withdraw himſelf from the Engliſh alliance. 
His, brother, the count of Richemont, though con- 

-neQed by marriage with the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bedfard, was extremely attached by inclination to 


the French intereſt; and he willingly hearkened to 


Eilsthe advance winch Carles made him for wh 


| £426, 


taining his friendſſüp. The ſtaff of conſtable, va 
cant by the earl of Buchan' 8 death, was — Fe 


him and, as his martial and ambitious temper-af- 


pired to the command of armies, which he had in 


Vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedford, 


he not only accepted that office, but brought over 
His brother to an alliance with the French monarch. 
The new conſtable, having made this one change in 
his meaſures, fitmliy adhered, ever after, to his 
engagements with France. T hough his pride and 
violence, which would admit of no ae. in his 
maſter's confidence, and even prompted him to aſ- 
ſaſſinate the other favourites, had ſo much diſguſted 
Charles, that he once baniſhed him the court, and 
raſuſed ta admit him to his preſence, he ſtill acbel 
with vigeur for the ſervice of that monarch, and ob- 


_-tainatly at laſt, 125 his eee Pardon i 
Nil qaftcSonphs boo is e boviobr vom hodd 


N this/fitbation: the duke af, Redford, on his re- 

urn, found theaffairs of France, after padling eight 
months in England. The duke of Burgundy» was 
much difguſted. 06. duke of, Britanny . had 
entered into engagements hh, Charles, aud had 
T „5 done 
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age to that prince for his 3 be CHAP, 

: French had been allowed to recover from the aſto- 
niſhment. into which their frequent diſaſters had —— 
thrown them. An incident too had happened, which 
ſerved. extremely to raiſe their. courage: The earl 
of Warwic had befieged Montargis with a mall ar- 
my of three thouſand men, and the place was reduced 

to extremity, when the baſtard of Orleans undertock 
to throw relief into it. This general, who was na- 
tural ſon toi the prince aſſaſſinated by the duke of 
Burgundy, and who was afterwards created count 
of Dunois, conducted a body of fixteen hundred : 
mem to Montargis; and made an attack on the ene 
my's trenches with ſo much valour, prudence, and 
good fortune, that he not only penetrated: into the 
place, but gave a ſevere blow to the: Engliſh, !and 
obliged; Warwic to raiſe the ſiege . This was the 
firſt ſignal action that raiſed the 55 of Dunois, 
and:-qpened; him the road to Bites erde enn 
Which he afterwards attained... 3. HIT 
rBowithearegent;: ſoon. fcc Hin arrival, revived 
rhe reputation of the Engliſh arms, by an important | 
abterpriſe which he happily atchieved. He: Huy 
brought together, in ſeparate detachments, a c-... 
derable army to the frontiers of Britanny; and fell » 
fo: unexpectedly upon that province, that the duke, | 
unable to make reſiſtance, yielded to all the term © 
required of him: e renounced the French alli- 
ande; he engaged to maintain the treaty: of Troyez . 
be acknowledged the duke of Bedford for regent of | 
France; and promiſed to do homage for his'dutchy 1 
to king Henry. And the Engliſh prince, having - e 
thus 5 himſelf from a dangerous enemy who'l 
behind him, reſolved on an undertaking Uhich, if 
ſucceſsful, would, he hoped, caſt the balance between 
the two na "of Fra and prepare 125 1 er. ee 5 | 
—— Trance. e 935 in , 0 4 
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THE city of Orleans was ſo ſituated between the 5 
provinces commanded by Henry, and thoſe poſſeſſed - 
by Charles, that it opened an eaſy entrance to either; 


and as the duke of Bedford intended to make a great S 
effort for penetrating into the ſouth of France, it 


| behoved him to begin with this place, which, in the 


preſent circumſtances, was become the moſt import 
ant in the kingdom. He committed the conduct 


of the enterpriſe to the earl of Saliſbury, who had 


newly brought him a reinforcement of fix thouſand 
men from England, and who had much diſtinguiſhed. 
himſelf, by his abilities, during the courſe of the 
preſent war. Saliſbury: paſſing” the Loire, made 


: himſelf 'maſter of ſeveral ſmall places, which ſur- 


rounded Orleans on that ſide*; and as his intentions 
were thereby known, the French king uſed every 


expedient to ſupply the city with a garriſon and pro- 


viſions, and enable it to maintain a long and opſti- 


nate ſiege. The lord of Gaucour, a brave and ex- 


perienced captain, was appointed governor: Many 


war, and were determined to make the moſt obſtinate 


officers of diſtinction threw themſelves into the place; 
The troops which they conducted were enured to 


reſiſtance: And even the inhabitants, diſciplined by 5 


the long continuance of hoſtilities, were well qua- 


lified, in their own defence, to ſecond the efforts of 
the moſt veteran forces. The eyes of all Europe 55 


were turned towards this ſcene; where, it was rea- 


ſonably ſuppoſed, the French were to make their 
laſt ſtand for maintaining the independence of their 
monarchy, and the rights of their ſovereign : 


TE earl of Saliſbury at laſt approached the lace 
with an army, which conſiſted only of ten thoufand 
men; and not being able, with ſo ſmall a force, to 


| inveſt ſo great a city, that commanded. a bridge 


over the Loire, he ſtationed himſelf on the ſouthern 
ſide towards e leaving the other, towards he 


1 Monftrelet, vol. ii, p. , 39. rod. virg. Pe 8.” 
Beauſſe, 


Beauſſe, ſtill open to the enemy. Heithere attacked C . 
the fortifications which guarded ,therentrance to the 
bridge; and, after an obſtinate æeſiſtance, he carried 2428. 
ſeveral of them; but was himſelf killed by a cannon 
hall as he was taking a view of the enemy. The earl 
of Suffolk ſucceeded to the command; and being re- 
inforced with great numbers of Engliſh and Burgun- 
dians, he paſſed the river with the main body of his 
army, and inveſted Orleans on the other ſide. As it 
was now the depth of winter, Suffolk, who found it 
difficult in that ſeaſon to throw up intrenchments all 
around, contented himſelf, for the preſent, with erect- 
ing redoubts at different diſtances, where his men 
were lodged in ſafety, and were ready to intercept 
the ſupplies which the enemy might attempt to throw 
into the place. Though he had ſeveral pieces of : 
artillery in his camp (and this is among the firſt 1 
fleges in Europe where cannon were found to be f 
importance), the art of engineering was hitherto ſo 
imperfect, that Suffolk truſted more to famine than 
to force for ſubduing the city; and he purpoſed in 
the ſpring to render the circumvallation more com- 
plete, by drawing intrenchments from one redoubt 
to another. Numberleſs feats of valour were per- 
formed both by the beſiegers and beſieged during 
the winter: Bold ſallies were made, and repulſed 
with equal boldneſs; Convoys were ſometimes- in- 
troduced and often intercepted: 'The ſupplies were 
till unequal to the conſumption of the place: And 
the'Englith ſeemed daily, though ſlowly, to be ad- 
vancing towards the completion of their enterpriſe.” _ 
Bu while Suffolk lay in this ſituation, the French 1429. 
parties ravaged all the country around; and the be- 

_ *fiegers,' who were obliged to draw their proviſions h 
from a diſtance, were themſelves expoſed to the dan- : 6 
ger of want and famine, Sir John - Faſtolffe was | 
{ah up a large convoy of every kind of ſtores, 

t Hall, fol. og Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 39. Stowe, : p. 3697 | 
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P, wbüch he eſcarted with a detachment of two thouſand. 


five hundred men; When he was attacked by body 


counts of Clermont and Dunois. Faſtolffe drew up 
His troops behind the waggons; but the French 
generals, afraid of attacking him in that poſture, 
planted a battery of cannon. againſt him, which threw 
every. thing into confuſion, and would have inſured 
them the victory, had not the impatience of ſome 
Scottiſh troops, Who broke the line of battle, brought | 
an an engagement, in which Faſtolffe was victorious. 
The count of Dunois-was wounded ; and about five 
bundred French were left on the field of battle: 
This action, which was of great importance in the 
preſent conjuncture, was commonly called the battle 
of Herrings; becauſe the convoy brought a great 
quantity of that kind of proviſions, for the uſe of the 7 
Ingbſh. army during the Lent ſeaſon 6. 
CHARLES ſeemed now to have but one expedient 
for ſaving this city, which had been ſo long inveſted- 
The duke of Orleans, who was ſtill priſoner in 
England, prevailed on the protector and the council 
to conſent that all his demeſnes ſhould be allowed 
to preſerve a neutrality during the war, and ſhould 
be ſequeſtered, for greater ſecurity, i into the han 
of the duke of Burgundy. This prince, Who Was 
much leſs cordial in the Engliſn intereſts than for- 
merly, went to Paris, and made the propofal ti the 
duke of Bedford; but the regent coldly replied, 
That he was not of a humour to beat the buſhes, 
while others ran away with the game: An ganſwer 
which ſo diſguſted the duke that berepallbd all the 
troops of Burgundy that-aGted-intheofiege vs The 
place however was every day more and more eee 
inyeſted by che Engliſh: Great -feardirybegataleedy 
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diſmal proſpect with regard to the general ſtate of 


he lay under the dominion of the fair, the wom 


ſerve as a general ſignal for deferting a prince who 


 ponident' to her wiſh 


| the. border 


AN AR N K * „nenn „ 0 


to he felt by the garriſon and inhabitants: Charles Eu Is A r. 
in deſpair of collecting an army which ſhould dare 3 EP 
td approach the enemy's entrenchments; not only 1 
gave the city for loſt, but began to entertain à v 


his affairs. He ſaw that the country, in which he 
had hitherto, with great difficulty, ſubſiſted, would 
be laid entirely open to the invaſion of a powerful 
and victorious enemy; and he already entertained 
thoughts of retiring with the remains of his forces 


iato Languedoc and Dauphiny, and defending im 


felf as long as poſſible in thoſe remote provinces. 
But it was fortunate for this goed prince, that, "as 


whom he confulted; had the ſpirit to ſupport” his 
finking reſolution in this deſperate extremity.” M 


of Anjou, his queen, a princeſs of great merit an 


7 prudence, vehemently oppoſed this meaſure, which; 


the foreſaw, would diſcourage! all his partiſans, and 


ſeemed himſelf to deſpair of ſucceſs. His miſtreſs 
too the fair Agnes Sorel, h lived in entire 


amity with the queen, ſeconded all her remon- 


ſtrances; and threatened that, if he thus pufillantd 
mouſly threw away the ſceptre of France, ſhe would 
ſeek in the court of England a fortune more corre. 

Love was able to rouſe in 
the breuſt of Charles that courage which ambition 
had failed tac excite: He reſolved to diſpute every 
ine of 2 with an imperious enemy; and 1 
ther to periſſi with honour in the midſt of his friends; 


than yield ingloriouſly' to his bad fortune: When 


relikf was runexpedtedly brought him by another 


female of a very different character we gave rife 


tone of the mũiſt ſingular e that 1 is to be 
rind with 1 in hilto | 


OOF aH © 


851 5 Domremi ne nes ar n on The maid 
Lorraine, there lived a country girl ol Orleans. 
of ee en Toe of age, called Joan d'Art, 
ot 22 | who 
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142 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CH AP. who was ſervant in a ſmall” inn, and who! ini that 
: ſtation had been accuſtomed to tend the horſes of 
1425 the gueſts, to ride them without a faddle to the N 
8 tering place, and to perform other offices, Which, 
in well-frequented' inns, commonly fall to the ſhite 
a ö of the men- ſervants *. This girl was of an irre- 
proachable life, and had not hitherto been remarked 
for any ſingularity ; 3 Whether that ſhe had met with 
no occaſion to excite her genius, or that the 4Un- 
_ {kilful eyes 'of thoſe who converfed with her, had 
not been able to diſcern her uncommon merit. It 
is eaſy to imagine, that the Preſent ſituation of - 
France was an intereſting. object even to perſons' of 
the loweſt: rank, and would become the” frequent 
- ſubje& of converſation: A young prince expelled 
his throne by the ſedition of native fübjects, and b 
the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail to move the 
compaſſion of all his people whoſe hearts were yn- 
corrupted by faction; and the peculiar character of 
Charles, fo ſtrongly inclined to friendſhip and th 
tender paſſions, naturally rendered him the hero of 
that ſex whoſe generous minds know no bounds in 
their affections. The ſiege of Orleans, the pr 
5 gre of the Engliſh before that place, the great 
diſtreſs of the garriſon and inhabitants, the im- 
| 3 of ſaving this city and its brave defenders, 
had turned thither the public eye; and Joan, in- 
flamed by the general ſentiment, was ſeized with a 
wild deſire of bringing relief to her ſovereign in 
his preſent diſtrefles. Her unexperienced mind, 
Working day and night on this favourite object, 
ä miſtook the impulſes of paſſion for heavenly in- 
© ſpirations; and the fancied that ſhe ſaw viſions, 
17 and. beat voices, exhorting her to re-eſtabliſh the. 
throne of France, and to expel the foreign invaders. 
An uncommon intrepidity of temper made her 
| overlook. all the bene as es might attend h her 1 in 


* Hal, fol. . Mantra, vol. li. p. 45. "Grafton, P- 534. * 
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ſuch a 5 and thinking herſelf. deſtined by c HAP. 
Heaven to this office, ſhe threw aſide all that baſhs. K. 
fulneſs and timidity ſo natural to her ſex, her 
years and her low ſtation. She went to Vaucou- 
leurs; procured admiſſion to Baudricourt the go- 
vernor; informed him of her inſpirations and in- 
| tentions ; „ and conjured him not to negle& the 
voice of God, who ſpoke through her, but to ſe- 
cond thoſe heavenly revelations which impelled her | 
to this glorious enterpriſe. Baudricourt treated her 
at firſt. with ſome neglect; but on her frequent re- 
turns to him, and importunate ſolicitations, he began 
to remark ſomething extraordinary in the maid, and 
was inclined, at all hazards, to make ſo ealy an ex, 
periment. It i is uncertain whether this gentleman 
had diſcernment enough to perceive that great uſe 
might be made with the vulgar, of ſo uncommon 
an engine; or, what is more likely, in that cre- 
dulous age, was himſelf a convert to this viſionary; 
But he adopted at laſt the ſchemes of Joan; and he 
gave her ſome attendants, who conducted her to 
the French court, which at that time reſided at 
Chinon. „ 
I is the buſineſs * 1 9 to dültinguiſt 
between the miraculous. and the marvellous; to 
reject the firſt in all narrations merely profane 
and human; to doubt the ſecond; and when 
obliged by unqueſtionable teſtimony, . as in the 
preſent cale, to admit of ſomething extraordinary, 
to receive as little of it as is confiſtent with og | 
known facts. and circumſtances, It is pretended, 
that Joan, immediately on her admiſſion, knew; the 
king, though ſhe had never ſeen his face before, 
and though he purpoſely kept himſelf in the crowd _ © 
of courtiers, and had laid aſide every thing] in Bis | | 
dreſs and apparel which might diſtinguiſh him: 
That ſhe offered him, in the name of 58 e ſupreme 
Creator, to raile the ſiege of Orleans, and conduct 
ba to Rheims to be there cee and anointed 3 | 
ES” 19 = N and | 
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0 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAP. and on his expreſſing doubts of her miſſion, re- 
XX. vealed to him, before ſome ſworn confidents, a ſe- 
—cret, which was unknown to all the world befide 


, himſelf, and which nothing but a heavenly inſpira- 
tion could have diſcovered to her: And that ſhe 
demanded, as the inſtrument of her future victories, 
a a particular ſword, which was kept in the church of 
St. Catharine of Fierbois, and which, though ſhe 
had never ſeen it, ſhe deſcribed by all its marks, 
and by the place in which it had long lain neg-. 
lected 7. This is certain, that all theſe miraculous 
ſtories were ſpread abroad, in order to captivate the 
vulgar. The more the king and his miniſters were 
determined to give into the illuſion, the more ſcru- 
ples they pretended. An aſſembly of grave doctors 
and theologians cautiouſly examined Joan's miſſion, 
and pronounced it undoubted and ſupernatural. She 
was ſent to the parliament, then reſiding at PoiCtiers 3 
and was interrogated before that aſſembly: The 
preſidents, the counſellors, who came perſuaded 
of her impoſture, went away convineed of her in- 
ſpiration. A ray of hope began to break through 
that deſpair in which the minds of all men were 
before enveloped. Heaven had now declared itſelf 
in favour of France, and had laid bare its out- 
ſtretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. 
Few could diſtinguiſh between the impulſe of, in- 
clination and the force of conviction; and none 
would ſubmit to the trouble of ſo diſagreeable a 
JJ. orgs Re 2 tn Tem 
Arz theſe artificial precautions and prepara- 
tions had been for fome time employed, Joan's re- 
queſts were at laſt complied with: She was armed 
cap-a-pee, mounted on horſeback, and ſhown in 
that martial habiliment before the whole people. 
Her dexterity in managing her ſteed, though ac- + 
quired in her former occupation, was regarded as 
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eech Pteef of Her miffion; and the was receivefl hl AP.” 


with® the" loudeſt acclamations by the ſpectators. 


9 Her former bc ation” Was event denled: She WAS: on * 


e Fer\ 


f e ee ant of a an inn: ps Shewas converted 
8 2 pher 4089 dn an e mployment much: more* 


fem Her 4 ge; and all the fentimerits of love and“ 

ol chvalryx Mech une to thoſe of enthiifiaſm; 
in order to in 
. 


fe polleffions in her ar 2 e eee of IIA 


the 5 5 2 was "Ry to Bleis, Alete a large gb 
© 40 Prepared for the ſupply f Orleans, and 
amatmy of ten thouſand men; under the command” 
| Severe, aſſembled to eſcort it. She orderéd 


all cke Teldkers te ebfifefs themfelves Before they ſee” 


ont bn the enterpriſe: She baniſhed from the camp 


altwonen of bad fame: She diſplayed in her hands 
a*66rfſecritedbinner; where tie Supreme Being 
way Fepreſented Frafping the globe of earth, and 
ſurrounded with flower de We And ſſie inſiſted; 
im right of her prophetic miſſion, that the convey” 
ſhould enter Orleans by the direct road from the 
ſidet af Beauſſe: But the eount of Dunois, un- 
willing to fubmit the rufes of the military art to her 
infpirttions, ordered it to approach by the otller 
ſide f. Ke river, where, he knew, the weakeſt 
part of the Engliſh, army was ſtationed. „ 
1 -Pwgviqus: to this/attempt, the maid had itte 
to che regent) undd te the Engliſh generals beforæ 


Orwans, ommanding them, in the name of the 


omnipotent Creator, byiwhom ſhé was commif, 
ſionbche immediately to: raiſe then ſięge, and to eva- 
cuate France; and menacing them with divine" 
vetig ande in cafe of their diſobedience All che 
Engliſh affected to ſpeak with 0 2 of the maid, 
and of her herveny comm on; and fad, that 
| Vol. III. f e | 


. _ perecable tö the Mga MPS : render her $[: ab 
| more int tereſting, near ten years Were bir, 55 


ame the fond . LL nals people : 
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CH AP. the French king was now indeed reduced to a ſorry 
pas when he had recourſe to ſuch ridiculous expe- 
3429. Gents: But they felt their imagination ſecretly . 
ſtruck with the vehement perſuaſion which prevailed 
in all around them; and they waited with an anxi- 
ous expeQation, not unmixed with harren. for the 
Hina of theſe extraordinary Preparations, 
As the convoy approached the river, a ally. vn 
. maide by the garriſon. on the fide of Beauſſe, to pre- 
25thApril. vent the Engliſh general from ſending any detach- 
ment to the other ſide: The proviſions were peace- 
ably embarked in boats, Which the inhabitants of 
Orleans had ſent to receive them: The maid cover- 
ed with her troops the embarkation: Suffolk did 
not venture to attack her: And the French general 
carried back the army in ſafety to Blois; an altera- 
tion of affairs Which was already viſible to all the 
world, and which had a proportional aer on a ; 
and of both parties. | 
Taz maid entered the city of Orleans A in 
Her military garb, and diſplaying. her conſecrated 
ſtandard; and was received as a celeſtial deliverer 
by all the inhabitants. They now believed -them- 
ſelves invincible under her influence; and Dunois 
bimſelf, perceiving; fuch a mighty alteration both in 
friends and foes, conſented that the next convoy, 
| Which was expected in a few days, thould enter/by 
zth May. the ſide of Beauſſe. The convoy approached: No 
| ſign of reſiſtance appeared in the beſiegers: The 
waggons and troops paſſed without interruption be- 
tween the redoubts of the Engliſh + A dead ſilence 
and aſtoniſhment reigned among thoſe troops, 
formerly ſo elated with e and ſofierce for P 
combat. 115 
Tu earl of Suffolk was in a Gtarabion, pen un⸗ 
l and extraordinary, and which might well con- 
found the man of the greateſt capacity and firmeſt 
temper. He ſaw. his troops overawed, and ſtrongly 
ans with the won: of: a divine influence ac- 
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and he thereby gave leifure- for thoſe pre- 


| poſſeſiions to fink ſtill deeper into their minds. 
The military maxims, which are prudent in com- 
mon caſes, deceived him in theſe unaccountable _ 
events. The Engliſh Felt their courage daunted | 
and overwhelmed; and thence inferred. à diyine 
vengeance hanging over them. The French dre, 
-the ſame inference from an inactivity ſo new and 
unexpected. Every circumſtance was now reverſed 5 
in the opinions of men, on which all depends: 


The ſpirit reſulting from a long courſe of unin- 


terrupted ſucceſs was on a ſudden transferred from is 


the Mctors to the vanquiſnet. | 
Tux maid: called aloud, that the S h ſhould 


ain! no longer on the defenfive; and ſhe pro- 


e 


miſed her followers the aſſiſtance of Heaven in ; 
attacking thoſe- redoubts « of the enemy which had 


10 long kept them in awe, and which they had 
never hitherto dared to inſult. The generals Te- 


conded her ardour: An attack was made on one 1 
8 redoubt, and it proved ſucceſsful : All the Eng- a 


lh who defended the entrenchments were put to 


the ſword, or taken priſoners: And ſir John Talbot 


bimſelf, who had drawn together, from the other 


redoubts, ſome troops to bring them relief, durſt 


not appear in the en field againlt © formidable 0 


an enemy. 


5 - ria, anch this Foals. Aerie impoſiible | 


to the maid and her entaifiaſtic votaries. She 
urged the generals to attack the main body of 


the Engliſh in their entrenchments: But Dunois, 
ſtill unwilling to hazard the fate of France by too 


at temerity, and ſenſible that the leaſt reverſe 


Hd "fortune you I e all: the preſent viſions: eva- 
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N this 8 0 Inſtead of es theſe o 2 
Vain terrors by hurry, and action, and war, he 
. till the ſoldiers ſhould xecover from the 1439.7 
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148 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAD. porate, and reſtore every thing to its former con- 
4 dition, checked her vehemence, and propoſed to 
1429. her firſt to expel the enemy from their forts on the 
bpther fide of the river, and thus lay the communi- 
cation with the country entirely open, before ſhe 
attempted any more hazardous enterpriſe. Joan 
was perſuaded, and theſe forts were vigorouſly al- 
failed. In one attack the French were repulſed; 
the maid was left almoſt alone; ſhe was obliged to 
 fetreat, and join the runaways ; but diſplaying her 
ſacred ſtandard, and animating them with her coun- 
tenance, her geſtures, her exhortations, ſhe led 
them back to the charge, and overpowered the 
Engliſh in their entrenchments. In the attack of 
another fort, ſhe was wounded in the neck with an 
arrow; ſhe retreated a moment behind the af. 
failants; ſhe pulled out the arrow with her own 
hands; ſhe had the wound quickly dreſſed; and 
ſhe haſtened back to head the troops, and to 
- plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the 
| on i p 
Bux all theſe ſucceſſes, the Engliſh were entirely 
chaſed from their fortifications on that fide . They 
had loſt above ſix thouſand men in theſe different 
actions; and what was ſtill more important, their 
wonted courage and confidence was wholly gone, 
and had given place to amazement and deſpair. 
The maid returned triumphant over the bridge, 
and was again received as the guardian angel of the 
city. After performing ſuch miracles, ſhe con- 
vinced the moſt obdurate incredulity of her divine 
_ miſſion: Men felt themſelves animated as by a ſu- 
perior energy, and thought nothing impoſſible to 
that divine hand which ſo viſibly conducted them. 
It was in vain even for the Engliſh generals to op- 
poſe with their ſoldiers the prevailing opinion of ſu- 
pernatural influence: They themſelves were pro- 
bably moved by the ſame belief: The utmoſt they 
dared to advance was, that Joan was not an inſtru- 
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ment ak God); 3. ſhe was only the 1 of the CHAP. 
Devil: But as the Engliſh had felt, to their ſadd 
| experience, that the Devil might be allowed ſome - Ln 
times to prevail, they derived not much conſolation | itt 
from the enforcing of this opinion. : 
IT might prove extremely dangerous: for Suffolk, The fege | 
with ſuch intimidated troops, to remain any longer raiſed. 
in the preſence of ſo courageous and victorious an *h 1 
enemy; he therefore raiſed the ſiege, and retreated 
with all the precaution imaginable. The French 
reſolved to puſh their conqueſts, and to allow the 
Engliſh no leiſure to recover from their conſterna- 
tion. Charles formed a body of fix thouſand men, 
and ſent them to attack Jergeau, whither, Suffolk 
had retired with a detachment of his army. The 
ſiege laſted ten days; and the place was obſtinately 
Ace Joan diſplayed her wonted intrepidity on 
the occaſion, She deſcended into the foſſee in lead- . 
ing the attack; | and ſhe there received a blow on | ; 
the head . a ſtone, by which ſhe was con- 
founded and beaten to the ground: But ſhe ſoon 
recovered herſelf; and in the end rendered the 
alſault ſucceſsful: Suffolk was obliged to yield 
himſelf priſoner to a Frenchman called Renaud; 
but, before he ſubmitted, he aſked his adverſary, 
whether he were a gentleman ? On receiving a ſa- 
tisfactory anſwer, he demanded whether he were 
a knight? Renaud replied, that he had not yet 
- attained. that honour. Then I make you one, replied 
Suffolk : Upon which he gave him the blow with 
his ſword, which dubbed pon into that fraternity; 5 
| 12 he immediately ſurrendered himſelf his pri- 
one, 
Tu remainder of the Engliſh. army was com- 
„ by Faſtolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who 
thought of nothing but of making their retreat, as 
ſoon as poſſible, into a place of ſafety; while the 
French eſteemed the overtaking them equivalent to 
a eee 80 much had the events which paſſed 
- | "x 3 before 
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| 1 IS TORY OF ENGLAND. 


; altered every thing between the is 
ne The vanguard of the French, under Riche- 


74 mont and Xamtrailles, attacked the rear of the 
x8th June. enemy at the villa =_ of Patay. The battle laſted 


not a moment: 


he Engliſh were diſcomfited, and 


fled: The brave Faſtoiffe himſelf ſhowed the ex- 


| . | 1 ample of flight to his troops; and the order of the 


Aas aQtuated, and cot 


Qifſcretion. 


garter was taken from him, as a puniſniment for this 
inſtance of cowardiceb. Two thouſand men were 
Killed in this actions and both 5 ark and Seales 


lg Me acc unt CRAP theſe ſucceſtes, the French 


writers; to ee the wonder, repreſent the maid | 
(who was now known by the appellation of h Maid 


V Orleans ) as not only active in combat, but as per- 


orming the office of general; directing the troops, 
conducting the military operations, and ſwaying the 
e in all councils of War. It is certain, 
that'the policy of the French court endeavoured to 


(6 qo 


_ mwintain this apf earance with the public: But ix is 7 | 
much more probable, that Dunois and the wiſer 
Commanders prompted her in all her meaſures; than 


thit a countty girl, without experĩeneè or education, 
e6uld, on a fudden, become expert in à profeſſion 


Pt which. requires more genus and' capacity than any 
ther active fcene of life. It is ſufficient praiſe that 

mie could diſtinguiſh the perſons on whoſe judgment 
he might rely; that ſne could ſeize their hints and 


Con 0 on a ſudden, deliver their opinions 


As her own; and that the Could curb, on occaſion, 


that viſionary and'enthuſiaſtic Þirit with which the 
d tempel it 1 e oa 5 


5 


Tu raiſing of the ſiege of Otkuns Was one park : 
of the maid's promiſe to Charles: the crowning of 
Him at Rheims was the other: And ſhe now vehe- 
mently' e that he thould forthwith tet out on 


; * duale, vol. . P. e. 
. 5 


Do | 


N R N RV M 250 


chat 1 A few weeks before; auch; 2 propoſal g N AP, 
would have appeared the moſt extravagant in the 

world. Rheims lay in a diſtant quarter of the king. 725 4 

dom; was then in the hands of a victorious enemy; | 
the whole road which led to it was occupied by their 

garriſons; and no man could be ſo fanguine as to 
imagine that ſuch an attempt could ſo ſoon come 

within the baunds of poſſibility. But as it was ex- 

tremely the intereſt of Charles to maintain the belief 

of ſomethingextraordinary and divine in theſe events, 7 
and to avail himſelf of the preſent conſternation of 

the Engliſh, he reſolved to follow the exhortations 


ol his warlike propheteſs, and to lead his army upon 


this promiſing adventure. Hitherto he had kept 

remote from the ſcene of war: As the ſafety af 155 

tate depended upon his perſon, he had been per- 

ſuaded to reſtrain his military ardour: But obſerving 

this proſperous turn of affairs, he now determined to 

appear at the head of his armies, and to ſet the ex- 

ample of valour to all bis ſoldiers. And the French 
nobility ſaw at once their young ſovereign aſſumi 

a new and more brilliant character, ſeconded by 125 - 

tune and conducted by the hand of Heaven; and _ 

they caught ireſh zeal to exert themſelves i in replac- N 

: ing him on the throne of his anceſtors. 

_ +. 'CnarLEs ſet out for Rheims at the head of Ladle The N 

chouſand men: He paſſed by Troye, which opened ee 

_ its. gates to him: Chalons imitated the example: at Rheims. 
Rheims ſent him a deputation with its keys, before 

his approach to it: And he ſcarcely perceived, as 

he Paſſed along, that he was marching through an 

enemy's country. The ceremony of his coronation ; 

was here performed with the holy oil, which a x7th July 

Pigeon bod, brought to king Clovis from Heaven. on | 

5 firſt eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy : The 

maid of Orleans ſtood by his fide in complete arr 
+ _ and diſplayed ber ſacred. banner, which, hag 


VV n nme N 


5 . WED 5 f 
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o A p. ſo often diſſipated and confounded his fierceft ene- 
mies: And the people ſhouted with the moſt un- 
1429. ” feigned joy on viewing ſuch a complication of won. 
ders. After the completion of the ceremony, the 
maid threw herſelf at the king's feet, embraced his 
- knees, and with a flood of tears, which pleaſure and 
tenderneſs extorted from her, ſhe congratulated him 
on this ſingular and marvellous event. 
.. CHarLys, thus crowned and anointed, became 
ee reſpectable in the eyes of all his fubjects, and 
ſeemed, in a manner, to receive anew, from a hea- 
venly commiſſi ion, his title to their allegiance. The 
inclinations of men ſwaying their belief, no one 
doubted of the inſpirations and oraphatic ſpirit of 
the maid : So many incidents, which paſſed all hu- 
man comprehenſion, left little room to queſtion a 
ſuperior influence: And the real and und o bted facts 
brought credit to every exaggeration, which could 
ſcarcely be rendered : more wonderful. Laon, Soiſ- 
ſons, Chateau- Thierri, Provins, and many other 
towns and fortreſſes in that neighbourhood, imme- 
. diately after Charles's coronation ſubmitted to him 
. on the firſt ſummons ; ; and the whole nation was 
- _ diſpoſed to give him the moſt e teſtimonies of 
their duty and affectionn 
Prudence - | NoTHING can impreſs us with a alien 5 of the 
pies Foy jo wiktoms addreſs, and reſolution of the duke of Bed- 
Bedford. ford, than his being able to maintain himſelf in ſo 
1 | perilous a ſituation, and to-preſerve ſome footing in 
France, after the defection of ſo many places, and 
ammidſt the univerſal inclination of the reſt to imitate. 
that contagious example. This prince ſeemed pre- 
ſent every where by his vigilance. and foreſight: He 
employed every reſource which fortune had yet left 
bim: He put all the Engliſh garriſons in a poſture, 
of defence: He kept a watchful eye over every at- 
tempt among the French towards an inſurrection: 
He retained the Pariſians in obedience, by alter- 
| "ang Tg: ns 10 ſeverity: And know- 
| „„ 8 
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ing chat the duke of Burgundy was: already wavering .C 


in his fidelity, he acted with ſo much ſkill and 
prudence, as to renew, in this dangerous criſis, his 
alliance with that prince; ; an alliance of the utmoſt 
importance to the credit and ſupport: of the Engliſh 
[erage 55 


IEE, ſmall e e 108 8 e 8 Eng- ; 


Td, ſet the talents of this great man in ſtilla ſtronger 


light. The ardour of the Engliſh for foreign con- : 


queſts was now extremely abated by time and reflec- 
tion: The parliament ſeems: even to have become 


ſenſible of the danger which might attend their far- 


ther progreſs : Noſupplyof money could be obtained 
by the regent during his greateſt diſtreſſes: And men 
_ enliſted ſlowly under his ſtandard, or ſoon deſerted, 


by reaſon of the wonderful accounts which had 


reached England, of the magic, and lorcerys and 
_ diabolical power of the maid of Orleans. It haps 
pened fortunately, in this emergency, that the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, now created a cardinal, landed at Ca-; 
lais with a body of five thouſand men, which he was 
conducting into Bohemia, on a cruſade againſt the 
Huſſites. He was perſuaded to lend thele troops to 
his nephew during the preſent: difficulties ©; and the 
regent was:thereby enabled to take the field, 'and to 


oppoſe the French king, who was advancing with 


bis army to the gates of Paris. 


I ux extraordinary capacity 0 the Jake of Bed- 
| rats appeared alfo in his military operations. He 


- attempted to reſtore the courage of his troops by 


boldly advancing to the face of the enemy; but he 


choſe his poſts with ſo much caution, as always to 


155 
* p. 


1429. : 


decline a combat, and to render it impoſſible for 


Charles to attack TELE He ſtill attended that prince 


in all his movements; covered his own towns and 
garriſons-; and kept himſelf in a poſture to reap ad- 


Vantage from TOP WT” or falſe ep: aß the 


8 | Ramen, vol. No v. 459. ant ES © bid. yl Ao] Po SARS} 
1 enemy. 


CHAP. 


= 6. 


1430. 
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enemy. The French army, which conſiſted moſtly 
of volunteers, who ſerved at their own expence, ſoon 
after retired, and was diſbanded: Charles went to 
Bourges, the ordinary place of his reſidence ; but 
not till he made himſelf maſter of Compiegne, Beau: 
vais, Senlis, Sens, Laval, Lagni, St. Denis, and of 
many places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which 
the affections of the people had put into his hands. 
_ Taz regent endeavoured to revive the declining 
ſtate of his affairs by bringing over the young king 

of England, and having him crowned and anointed 

at Paris*. All the vaſlals of the crown who lived 


within the provinces poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ſwore 


a new allegiance, and did homage to him. But this 
ceremony was cold and inſipid, compared with the 
luſtre which had attended the coronation of Charles 
at Rheims; and the duke of Bedford expected more 


effect from an accident, which put into his hands 


the perſon that had been the author of all his 


_ calamitiess : 


Trix maid of Orleans, after the coronation of 


Charles, declared to the count of Dunois, that her 
wiſhes were now fully gratified, and that ſhe had no 


farther deſire than to return to her former condition, 


and to the occupation and courſe of life which be- 
came her ſex : But that nobleman, ſenſible of the 
great advantages which might ſtill be reaped from 


her preſence in the army, exhorted her to perſevere, 
till, by the final expulſion of the Engliſh, ſhe had 
| brought all her prophecies to their full completion. 


In purſuance of this advice, the threw herſelf into 
the town ef Compiegne, which was at that time be- 
ſieged by the duke of Burgundy, aſſiſted by the earls 
of Arundel and Suffolk; and the garriſon, on her 


5 appearance, believed themſelves thenceforth invin» 


. 24th May. 


cible. But their joy was of ſhort duration. The 
maid, next day after her arrival, headed a fally upon 


5 ZN Rymer, vol. x. p. 43% . 


the 
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1 of John of Luxembourg $7 ſhe ae C: H A en © 


drove the enemy from their entrenchments ; finding 
their numbers to increaſe every moment, ſhe ordere 
-@ retreat; when hard preſſed by the purſuers, ſhe 
turned upon them, and made them again recoil ; but 
being here deſerted by her friends, and furrounded 
by the enemy, ſhe was at laſt, after exerting the ut- 
3 eee taken _— by the 3 6 


# 


to Ade fatal addin} - . 
Tux envy of her el on cds Co ee hn 


not a greater proof of her merit than the triumph of - 
her enemies. A complete victory would not have 
given more joy to the Engliſh and their partiſans. 
I be ſervice of Te Deum, which has ſo often been 


profaned by princes, was publicly celebrated, on this 


fortunate event, at Paris. The duke of Bedford 
fancied, that, by the captivity of that extraordinary 


woman, who had blaſted all his ſucceſſes, he ſhould 


again recover his former aſcendant over France; 
and, to puth farther the preſent advantage, he pur- 
chaſed the captive from John of Luxembourg, and 


formed a proſecution againſt her, which, whether it 


proceeded from vengeance or fene was Equally, 1 


derben and diſnonourable. 
-»Taurr® was no poſſible reaſon, why 1 ſhould 


not be regarded as a priſoner of war, and be entitled 


to all the courteſy and good uſages which civilized 
nations practiſe towards enemies on theſe occaſions: 
She had never, in her military capacity, forfeited; 

by any act of treachery or cruelty, her claim to that 


treatment: She was unſtained by any civil crime: 
Even the virtues and the very decorums of her ſex 
had ever been rigidly 'oblerved by her: And . „ 


| | 8 Stam, 37% | 
tg | „„ a her 


1 
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c HA 2 P. her appearing; in war, and leading armies to TNT 
may ſeem an exception, ſhe had thereby performed 
1431. ſuch ſignal ſervice to her prince, that-ſhe had abun» 
dantly compenſated for this irregularity; and was, on 
that very account, the more an object of praiſe and 
admiration. It was neceſſary, therefore, for the duke 
of Bedford to intereſt religion ſome way in the pro: 
ſeecution; and to cover, under that cloak, his viola- 
tion of juſtice and humanity. _ | 
_ Taz biſhop of Beauvais, a man wholly devothd 
to the Engliſh intereſts, preſented a petition againſt 
Joan, on pretence that ſhe was taken within the 
-bounds of his dioceſe; and he deſired to have her 
tried by an eceleſiaſtical court for ſorcery, impiety, 
idolatry, and magic: The univerſity of Paris was. ſo 
mean as to join in the ſame. requeſt : Several pre- 
lates, among whom the cardinal of Wincheſter was 
the only Engliſhman, were appointed her judges: 
They held their court in Roüen, where the young 
king of England then reſided: And the maid, 
clothed in her former military apparel, but loaded 
with irons, was produced before this tribunal. 5 
SHE firſt deſired to be eaſed of her chains: Hex | 
judges anſwered, that ſhe had once already attempt- 
ed an eſcape, by throwing herſelf from a tower: 
She confefled the fact, maintained the juſtice of her 
intention, and owned that, if ſhe could, ſhe would 
Fill execute that purpoſe. All her other ſpeeches 
- ſhewed the ſame firmneſs and intrepidity : Though 
haraſſed with interrogatories during the courſe, of 
near four months, ſhe never betrayed any weakneſs 
or womaniſh ſubmiſſion; and no advantage was 
gained. over her, The point, which her judges 
puſhed moſt vehemently, was her viſions and reve- 
lations, and intercourſe with departed ſaints; and 
they aſked her, whether. ſhe would ſubmit to the 
church the truth of theſe inſpirations: She replied, - 
that ſhe would ſubmit them to God, the fountain Re 
truth. They then exclaimed, that ſhe was à here- 
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| te, and denied the authority of the Siurell She 6 0 x 12 72 
5 een to the pope: They rejected her appeal. 33 
THE aſked her, why ſhe put truſt in her aud 8 
: ard, which had been conſecrated by magical 1 incan- 85 
tations: She replied, that ſhe put truſt in the su. 
preme Being alone, whoſe image was impreſſed up- 
on it. They demanded, why ſhe carried in her 
hand that ſtandard at the anointment and corona- 
tion of Charles at Rheims: She anſwered, that the 
perſon who had ſhared the danger, was entitled to 
ſhare the glory. When accuſed of going to war, 
contrary to the decorums of her ſex, and of afſum- 
ing government and command over men; ſhe 
ſerupled not to reply, that her ſole purpoſe was to 
defeat the Engliſh, and to expel them the kingdom. 
In the iſſue, 1 10 was condemned for all the crimes 
of which ſhe had been accuſed, aggravated by he- 
reſy; her-revelations were declared to be inventions 
of the devil to delude the people; and ſhe was ſen- 
To is to be delivered over to the-ſecular Arm. Ee, 
| Joan, fo long ſurrounded by inveterate enemies, 
5450 treated her with every mark of contumely; 
brow-beaten and overawed by men of ſuperior 
rank, and men inveſted with the enſigns of adacred _ 
barter; which the had been accuſtomed to revere, 
felt her ſpirit at laſt ſubdued ; ; and thoſe viſionary | 
dreains of inſpiration, in which ſhe had been buoyed _ 
up by the triumphs of ſucceſs and the applauſes f 
> her own party, gave way to the terrors of that 
puniſhment to which ſhe was ſentenced. She pub- 
licly declared herſelf willing to recant; the acknow- 
ledged the illuſion of thoſe revelations which the : 
church had rejected; and ſhe promiſed never more 
to maintain them. Her ſentence was then miti- 
gated: She was condemned to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, and to be fed during life on bread and water. 
-ENoUeH was now done to fulfil all political views, 
| und! to convince both the French and the Engliſh, 
that the VEE of divine influence, which had yo. 
. muc 
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CH A P. much encouraged the one and Adaumted the othe 55 
| . was entirely without foundation. But the barbarous 
1431. vengeance of Joan's enemies was not ſatisfied with 
this victory. Suſpecting, that the female dreſs, c 
Which the had now conſented to wear, was diſagree- 5 
able to her, they purpoſely placed in her apartinent 
a ſuit of men's apparel; and watched for the effects 
of that. temptation upon her. On the ſight SES . 
dreſs in which the had acquired ſo much renown, 
and which, ſhe once believed, ſhe wore by the Par- 5 
ticular appointment of Heaven „ all her former ideas 
and paſſions revived; and ſhe ventured in her ſoli- 
tude to clothe herſelf again in the forbidden gar⸗ 
ment. Her inſidious enemies caught her in that 
ſituation: Her fault was interpreted to be no leſs 
than a relapſe into hereſy: No, recantation would 
now ſuffice, and no pardon could be granted her. 
She was condemned to be burned in the market- 
plpKkhace of Rotien; and the infamous ſentence was ac- 
Execution Cordingly er This admirable heroine, to 
Faker Whom the more generous ſuperſtition of the an- 
Orleans. Cients would have erected altars, was, on pretence of 
24th June. hereſy and magic, delivered over alive to the flames, 
| and expiated, by that dreadful puniſhment, the fig- 
Hal ſervices which ſhe had rendered 5 her? prince anc | 
| ver her native country. TCO] 
1432. IE affairs of the Engliſh, far 900 being 44 | 
E N by this execution, went every day more and c 
more to decay: The great abilities of the Teg : 
__ -v ©» were unable to refiſt the ſtrong inclination W | ich 
had ſeized the French, to return under the 'obe: 
dience of their rightful ſovereign, and which that at > 
of eruelty was ill fitted to remove. Chartres WAS 0 
| ſarpriſed by a ſtratagem of the count of Dunois : A 
body of the Engliſh, under lord . was 
defeated at St. Celerin upon the Sarte“: 7 
| in che fuburbs of Caen, ſeated. in n e of the 5 
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Engliſh territories, was pillaged by de Lore, a c HAF. 

French officer: The duke of Bedford himſelf was XX. 

obliged by Dunois to raiſe the ſiege of Lagm, with ons 
ſome loſs of reputation: And all theſe musfortunes, © 
though light, yet being continued and uninterrupt= 
ed, brought diſcredit on the Engliſh, and menaced 
them with an approaching revolution. But the 
chief detriment Which the regent ſuſtained, was b ß 
the death of his ducheſs, who had hitherto preſerved _ . 
ſome appearance of friendſhip between him and her 
brother, the duke of Burgundy: And his marriage 
ſoon afterwards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, 
was the beginning of a breach between them k. 
Philip complained, that the regent had never had 
the civility to inform him of his intentions, and that 
ſo ſudden a marriage was a {light on his ſiſter's me- 
mory. The cardinal of Wincheſter mediated a re- 

conciliation between theſe princes, and brought both 
of them to St. Omer's for that purpoſe. The duke 
of Bedford here expected the firſt viſit, both as he 
was ſon, brother, and uncle to a king, and becauſe 
he had already made ſuch advances as to come into 

the duke of Burgundy's territories, in order to have 

an interview with him: But Philip, proud of his 
great power and independent dominions, refuſed to 
pay this compliment to the regent: And the two 

Princes, unable to adjuſt the ceremonial, parted 
without ſeeing each other. A bad prognoſtic of 
their cordial intentions to renew paſt amit / 

Norixe could be more repugnant to the in- Defection 
tereſts of the houſe of Burgundy, than to unite the gftheduke | 
crowns of France and England on the ſame head ; RR 
an event which, had it taken place, would have re- 
duced the duke to the rank of a petty prince, and 

have rendered his ſituation entirely dependant and 

precarious. The title alſo to the crown of France, 


Ty 3 Monſtrelet, vol. i. p. 55 * Stowe, p. 373. Grafton, p. 3 54. f 
I Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. go. Grafton, p. ger. 
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GH, A P. which, after the failure of theelder branches, might 
accrue to the duke or his poſterity, had been facri. 
714332. ficed by the treaty of Troye; and ſtrangers and ene. 
mies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the throne: 
Revenge alone had carried Philip into thefe impo- 
litic meaſures ; and a point of honour had hithertd 
induced him to maintain them. But as it is the nas 
ture of paſſion gradually to decay, while the ſenſe of 
intereſt maintains a permanent influence and autho- 
Tity ; the duke had, for ſome years, appeared ſenſi- 
bly to relent in his animoſity againſt Charles, and to 
hearken willingly to the apologies made by that 
prince for the murder of the late duke of Burgundy. 
His extreme youth was pleaded in his favour; his 
incapacity to judge for himſelf; the aſcendant gain- 
ed over him by his miniſters; and his inabthty to 
reſent a deed, which, without his knowledge, had 
been perpetrated by thoſe under whoſe guidance he 
was then placed. The more to flatter the pride of 
Philip, the king of France had baniſhed from his 
court and preſence Tanegui de Chatel, and all thoſe 
who were concerned in that aſſaſſination; and had 
offered to make every other atonement which could 
be required of him. The diſtreſs which Charles 
had already ſuffered, had tended to gratify the 
duke's revenge; the miſeries, to which France had 
been ſo long expoſed, had begun to move his com- 
paſſion ; and the cries of all Europe admonithed 
him, that his reſentment, which might hitherto he 
deemed pious, would, if carried farther, be univer- 
fally condemned as barbarous and unrelenting. 
While the duke was in this diſpoſition,” every dif- 
guſt which he received from England, made a dou- 
ble impreſſion upon him; the-entreaties of the count 
of Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, Who had 
married his two filters, had weight; and he finally © 
determined to unite himſelf to the royal family of 
France, from which his own was deſcended. For 
1435. as | es a congreſs was appointed at Aras 1185 
| 3 ! 21 1 


— 


Ip 5 * 


Mi EN ay cp. 


der the mediation of deputies from the pope and the CH AP. 


council of Baſle: The duke of Burgundy came 


thither in perſon : The duke of Bourbon, the count 14386. 


of Richemont, and other perſons of high rank, ap- 
peared as ambaſſadors from France: And the Eng- 

liſ having alſo been invited to attend, the cardinal 
of Wincheſter, the biſhops of Norwich and St. Da- 


vid's, the earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk, with 


others, received from the protector and council * 
commiſſion for that purpoſe ”. 


Tu conferences were held in thes abbey: of Avgutt 


St. Vaaſt; and began with diſcuſſing the propoſals 
of the two crowns, which were ſo wide of each other 
as to admit of no hopes of accommodation. France 
offered to cede Normandy with Guienne, but both 
of them loaded with the uſual homage and vaſlalage” 

to the crown. As the claims of England upon 
France were univerſally unpopular in Europe, the 


mediators declared the offers of Charles very: reaſon- 


able; and the cardinal of Wincheſter, with the other 


I ambaſſadors, without giving a particular de- 


tail of their demands, immediately left the olga 
There remained nothing but to diſcuſs the mutual 


pretenſions of Charles and Philip. Theſe were ea- $26 5 


Gly adjuſted: The vaſfal was in a ſituation to give 
law to his ſuperior; and he exacted conditions, 
which, had it not been for the preſent neceſſity, 
would have been deemed, to the laſt degree, diſs" 
honourable and diſadvantageous to the crown. of 
France. Beſides making repeated atonements and 
acknowledgments for the murder of the duke of 
Burgundy, Charles was obliged to cede all the towns 
of Picardy which lay between the Somme and the 


Low Countries; he yielded ſeveral other territories; | L 


. he. agreed, that theſe and all the other dominions of 
Philip ſhould be held by him, during his life, with- 
out IG: any homage, or fwearing 9 to the pie 
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6-14 47: tent king; and he freed his-ſubjefs,from/all Sb 


494433. 


rath Sept. 135 
Death of 

the duke 
of Bed- 


ford. 


E : 1 


Sations to allegiance, if ever he ee this. 


treatyn. Such were the conditions 

France purchaſed the friends of the duke . pas 
Tx duke ſent: a W to Englanil 8 2 1 

in which he notified the concluſion of the 4reaty of 

Arras, and apologiſed for his departure from that 


of Troye. The council received the herald with 


great coldneſs: They even aſſigned him his lodg- 
ings in a ſhoe-maker's houſe, by way of inſult; . 
the populace were ſo incenſed, that, if the di of 


” Gloceſter had not given him guards, his li e. had | 


been expoſed to danger, when he appeared in; the 
ſtreets. The Flemings, and other ſubjects of Philip, 
were inſulted, and fome of them murdered, by 
Londoners; and every thing ſeemed to tend towards 
2. rupture erden the two nations *. Theſe vig-⸗ 
lences was not diſagreeable to the duke of Burgun - 
dy; as they afforded him a pretence for the farther 
meaſures which he intended to take againſt the 
Engliſh, whom he now regarded iy: eee | 
dangerous enemies. | 
A xxw days after the duke of Bedford xepained 
intelligence of this treaty, ſo fatal to the intereſts of 
England, he died at Roüen; a prince of great abi- 
lities, and of many virtues ; and whoſe memory, ex- 
cept from the barbarous execution of the Maid, of 
Orleans, was unſullied by any.confiderable blemiſh; 
Habella, queen of France, died a little before him, 
deſpiſed by the Engliſh, deteſted by the French, 
and reduced in her later years to regard, with an 
unnatural horror, the progreſs and ſucceſles of her 
own ſon, in recovering poſſeſſion. of his kin gdom. 
This period was alſo ſignalized by the death ar; the 
carl of Arundel? 4; Sent Engliſh 1 1 who, 
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thoigh he commanded-three thouſand men, way! EH.A Br 
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foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of fix hundred, X. 
and ſoon after expired of the wounds which he re- 
ceivediin the alion// k i EG TY 
TE violent factions, which. prevailed between 
the duke of Glocëſter and the cardinal of Wincheſ- . 
ter, prevented the Engliſh from taking the proper 5 
meaſures for repairing theſe multiplied loſſes, and 
threw all their affairs into eonfuſion. The popula- 
rity of the duke; and his near relation to the crown, 

gave him advantages in the conteſt, which he often 

loſt by his open and unguarded temper, unfit to 

ſtruggle with the politic and intereſted ſpirit of his 
rival. The balance, meanwhile, of theſe parties 
| kept every thing in ſuſpenfe: Foreign affairs were 

much neglected: And though the duke of York; 
ſon to that earl of Cambridge who was executed in e 
the beginning of the laſt reign, was appointed ſu ccc : 
ceſſor to the duke of Bedford, it was'ſeven/months_ | 
before his commiſſion paſſed the ſeals; and the 


Angliſh remained ſo long in an enemy's country, 
8 if 2 EEE 2, Fi 


1 


Without a proper head or governo. 

Iuꝝ new governor, on his arrival, found the ca. Hecline o 

pital already loſt. The Pariſians had always been the Eng- 

nore attached to the Burgundian than to the Eng- Fn” 

Iſh intereſt ; and after the concluſion of the treaty of | 

Arras, their affections, without any farther control, 

univerſally led them to return to their allegiance un- 

der their native ſovereign. The conftable, together 

with Lile-Adam, the ſame perſon who had before 

put Paris into the hands of the duke of Burgundy; 

was introduced in the night-time by intelligence 

With the citizens: Lord Willougliby, who com- 

manded only a mall garriſon of 1 500 men, was ex. | 
pelled: *Fhismobleman difcovered valour and F ta 

ſence of mind on the occaſion 3 but unable to guard 

ſo large a place againſt ſuch multitudes, he retifed +. EE. 

into the, Baſtile, and being there inveſted, he deli- „ 

vered up that fortreſs, and was contented to ſtipu- . 
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late for the ſafe retreat of his eps into Nor- 
mandy 3 5 
Ix the ſame . the wks of Borgundy PER | 
1 took part againſt England, and commenced hoſ. 
tilities by the ſiege of 418 the png place which 
now gave the Engliſh any ſure hold of France, and 
"till rendered them dangerous: 
among his own ſubjects, and had acquired the epi- 
thet of Good, from his popular qualities, he was able 
to intereſt all the inhabitants of the Low Countries 
in the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe; and he inveſted 
that place with an army, formidable from its num 
bers, but without experience, diſcipline, or military 
po *, On the firſt alarm of this ſiege, the duke 
of Gloceſter aſſembled ſome forces, ſent a defiance 
to Philip, and challenged him to wait the event of a 
battle, which he promiſed to give, as ſoon as the 
wind would permit him to reach Calais. The war- 
like genius of the Engliſh had at that time render- 
ed:them terrible to all the northern parts of Europe; . 


eſpecially to the Flemings, who were more expert in 
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8 Monſtrelet, 01 ii. p. 123. Grafton, p. 568. 
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manufactures than in arms; 5. and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, being already foiled in ſome attempts before 
Calais, and obſerving the diſcontent and terror of 
his own army, thought proper to raiſe the ſiege, and 
to retreat before the arrival of the enemy *. _ 
THE Englith were ſtill maſters of many fine pro- | 
vinces in France; but retained poſſeſſion, more by 
'the extreme. W of Charles, than by the 
ſtrength of their own garriſons, or the force o their 
armies. Nothing indeed can be more ſurprifing 
than the feeble efforts made, during the courſe of 
ſeveral years, by theſe two potent nations againſt 
each : while the one ſtruggled for independ- 
ence, and the other — to a total 20 al of 1 its 


f Ir wi 51. "ori 
- ftrelet, vol. i Us. p. 126. 130. 132. Hollingſhed, p. 613. . 
p. 571. . * Monfirelct, ; 25 ii. wy 136. Hollingſhed, 


21 rival. 


As he was beloved - 
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rival. The general want of induſtry, commerce, 
and police, in that age, had rendered all the Eu- 


=. 


CHAP. 


5 


ropean nations, and France and England, no leſs 70. 
than the others, unfit for bearing the burthens of 
war, when it was prolonged beyond one ſeaſon; ane 


the continuance of hoſtilities had, long ere this time, 
exhauſted the force and patience of both kingdoms. 
Scarcely could the appearance of an army be 
brought into the field on either ſide; and all the 


operations conſiſted in the ſurpriſal of places, in the 
rencounter of detached parties, and in incurſions 
upon the open country; which were performed by 


ſmall bodies, aſſembled on a ſudden from the neigh- 
bouring garrifons. In this method of conducting 
the war, the French king had much the advantage: 
The affections of the people were entirely on his 
ſide: Intelligence was early brought him of the ſtate 
and motions of the enemy: The inhabitants were 
ready to join in any attempts againſt the garriſons: 


And thus ground was continually, though ſlowly, 


. gained upon the Engliſh. The duke of York, who 
was a prince of abilities, ſtruggled. againſt theſe dif- 
ficulties during the courſe of five years; and being 


aſſiſted by the valour of lord Talbot, ſoon after : 
created earl of Shrewſbury, he performed actions 


which acquired him honour, but merit not the at- 


' tention of poſterity. : It would have been well, had ö 
this feeble war, in ſparing the blood of the people, 


prevented likewiſe all other oppreſſions; and had 


the fury of men, which reaſon and juſtice cannot 
_ reſtrain, thus happily received a check from their 


_ impotence and inability. - But the French and 


"Engliſh, though they exerted ſuch: ſmall force, 


were, however, ſtretching beyond their reſources, 
which were ſtill ſmaller; and the troops, deſtitute 


of pay, were obliged to ſubſiſt by plundering and 
_ oppreſing the country, both of friends and ene- 


| nies. The fields in all the north of France, which 
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., cultivated. The cities were gradually | depopu- 
lated,” not by the blood ſpilt in battle, but by: the 
more deſtructive pillage of the garriſons aße And! 
both parties, weary of hoſtilities which decide: 
nothing, ſeemed at laſt defirous of peace, and they 
let on foot negociations for that purpeſe. But the 
propoſals of France, and the demands of England, 
were ſtill fo wide of each other, that all hob: af 
commodation immediately vaniſhed, - The Engliſh 
ambaſſadors demanded reſtitution of all the pro: 
vinces which had once been annexed to England, 
together with the final ceſſion of Calais and its dif- 
tri&; and required the poſſeſſion of theſe SE 
territories without the burthen of any fealt 
Homage on the part of their e „ The 4 
ds only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, 
and Calais, loaded with the uſual burdens. It ap- 
peared in vain to continue the negociation, While 
here was ſo little proſpect of agreement, The 
Lngliſh were {till too haughty to ſtoop from the 
ak hopes which they had formerly entertained, and 
to accept of terms more ſuitable wy" the noon con- 
dition of the two kingdom. 
THE duke of Vork ſoon after ebene his govern. 
ment to the earl of Warwic, a nobleman of reputa- 
tion, whom death prevented from long enjoying 
"this dignity. The duke, upon the demiſe of that 
-nobleman, returned to his charge, and, during lis 
e a truce was concluded betwern the 
3 of England and the duke of Burgundy, which 
had become ir nent for the commercial "intereſts/of 


& T af * 


| 3 be 86a. # 5 | 
= vu Fortefins, who ſpon after this period viſited France in the train 
of prince Henry, ſpeaks of- that kingdom, as a deſert in compariſon 
of England: See his treatiſe de laudibus Angle. Though. we make al- 

F lowance for the partialities of Forteſcue, there muſt have been ſome 
: Foundation for his gecpunt; and theſe deſtructive wars are the moſt 


. reaſon to be — for "the Gere: remarked. by this au- 
or, 


WB 5 thei 
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the ſame languid-and feeble ſtate as before. 
TER captivity of five princes of the blood, taken 
priſoners i in the battle of Azincour, was a confider- 


able: advantage which England long enjoyed over 


its enemy; but this ſuperiority was now. entirely 
loſt. Some of theſe princes had died; ſome had 


been ranſomed; and the duke of Orleans, the moſt 15 
powerful among them, was the laſt that remained 


in the hands of the Engliſh. He offered the ſum 

of 54,000 nobles? for his liberty; and when this 
propoſal was laid before the council of England, as 
every queſtion was there an object of faction, the 


party of the duke of Gloceſter, and that of the card 


dinal of Wincheſter, were divided in their ſenti- 


ments with regard to it. The duke reminded the 


council of the dying advice of the late king, that 


none of theſe priſoners ſhould on any account be re- 


leaſed, till his ſon ſhould be of ſufficient age to hold, 
Himſelf, the reins of government. The cardinal 
inſiſted on the greatneſs of the ſum offered, which, 
in reality, was near equal to two-thirds of all the 
extraordinary ſupplies that the parliament, durin 


the courſe of ſeven years, granted for the ſupport.of 


the war. And he added, that the releaſe of this 


prince was more. likely. to be advantageous. than 
-Prejudicial to the Engliſh intereſts ;. by filling the | 


court of France with faction, and giving a head to 
_ -thoſe numerous malcontents whom Charles was at 
preſent able, with great difficulty, to reſtrain. The 


gardinal's party, as uſual, prevailed ; The duke of : 


Orleans was releaſed, after a abe captivity 
was 1 Arq *: And the duke of 


1 th ling! A bas of a tenth and fifteenth was fixed: 105 1 
EAWard III at 29,000 pounds, which, in the reign of Henry vi. 
made only 58, doo pobhnds of our prefent money. The parliament 


© pranted'only one ſubfdy during the courſe of ſeven years from 137 
- 444. | 2 Ge B e 
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0 AP. as a pledge of his entire reconciliation with the fas: 


mily of Orleans, facilitated to that prince the pay- 
ment of his ranſom. . It muſt be confeſſed, that the 
princes and nobility, in thoſe ages, went to war on 


22 difadvantageous terms. If they were taken 
priſo 


ners, they either remained in captivity during 
life, or purchaſed their liberty at the price which 
the victors were pleaſed to impoſe, and which often, 
nen their families to want and beggar. 
Tux ſentiments of the cardinal, ſome time ater, : 
wee td. in another point of ſil} greater moment. 
Fhat prelate had always encouraged every propoſal | 
of accommodation with France; and had: repreſent- 
ed the utter impoſſibility, in the preſent circum- 
ſtances, of puſhing farther the conqueſts in that 
kingdom, and the great difficulty of even maintain- 
ing thoſe which were already made. He inſiſted on 
the extreme reluctance of the parliament to grant 
ſupplies; ; the diforders in which the Engliſh affairs 
in Normandy were involved; the daily progrels 
made by the French king; and the advantage of 
ſtopping his hand by a temporary accommodation, 
_ which might leave room for time and accidents to 
operate in favour of the Engliſh. The duke f 
Sloceſter, high-ſpirited and haughty, and educated 
in the lofty pretenſions which the firſt ſucceſſes of . 
his two brothers had rendered familiar to him, could 
not yet be induced to, relinquiſh all hopes of pre- 
vailing over France; much leſs could he ſee, with 
patience, his own opinion thwarted and rejected b . 
-the influence of his rival in the Engliſh 'counci 


But, notwithſtanding his oppoſition, the earl of 


Suffolk, a nobleman who adhered to the cardinals 5 


party, was diſpatched to Tours, in order to nego- 


28th May. ciate with the French miniſters. It was found im- 


Truce 
with 
Fr Se; . 


Teen the Parties. 1 he ae ener under ; 


- poſſible to adjuſt the terms of a laſting peace; but 
a truce for twenty-two months was concluded, 
which left every thing on the preſent footing. be- 


8 


* 1.4 eee ER >” 
| which the French government laboured, 3 a CHAP. - 


time alone could remedy, induced Charles to aſſent 
to this truce; and the ſame motives: engaged: him 
_ afterwards to prolong. it *, But Suffolk, not con- 
tent with executing this obj ect of his commiſſion, © 
proceeded alſo to-finiſh 3 buſineſs; which 
ſeems rather to have been implied than expreſſed i in 
the powers that had been granted him. 
In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his 
character became fully known in tlie court, and was 
no longer ambiguous to either faction. Of the 
moſt harmleſs, inoffenſive, ſimple manners; but of 
the moſt ſlender capacity; he was fitted both by 
the ſoftneſs of his temper, and the weakneſs of his 
.underſtanding, to be perpetually governed by thoſe 
who ſurrounded him; and it was eaſy to foreſee that 
his reign would prove a perpetual minority. As he 
had now reached the twenty-third year of his age, 
it was natural to think of chooſing him a queen; 
and each party was ambitious of having him receive 
one from their hand; as it was probable. that this 
cCircumſtance would decide, for ever, the victory 
between them. The duke of Gloceſter propoſed a 
daughter of the count of Armagnac; but had not 
credit to effect his purpoſe. The cardinal and his 
friends had caſt their eye on Margaret of Anjou, 
daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, 
and Jeruſalem, deſcended from the count of An- 
jou, brother of Charles V. who had left theſe mag- 
nificent titles, but without any real power or poſ- 
leſſions, to his poſterity, - This princeſs. herſelf 
- _ was the moſt accompliſhed of her age both in 
body and mind; and ſeemed to poſſeſs thoſe qua- 
lities which would equally qualify her to acquire 
the aſcendant over Henry, and to ſupply all his 
; defects and weakneſſes. Of a maſculine, courage- 
. ſpirit, of an enterpriſing: e e 
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CHAP. with ſolidity as well as Vivacity of underſtanding, ' 
XX. ſhe had not been able to conceal theſe great talents: 
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"even in the privacy of her father's family; and it 


Was reaſonable to expect, that when . ſhe ſhould 


mount the throne, they would break out with ſtill 


ſuperior luſtre. The earl of Suffolk, therefore; in 
concert with his aſſociates of the Engliſh -cotincil; 
made propoſals of marriage to Margaret, which 
were accepted. But this nobleman, beſides preoe- 
cupying the princeſs's favour, by being the chief 
means of her advancement, endeavoured to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with her and her family, by very ex- 


Marriage traordinary conceſſions: Though Margaret brought 
ofthe king no dowry with her, he ventured, of himſelf, with- 


with 2 5 


Te 


1 


1447. 


* 


out any direct authority from the council, but pro» 
bably with the approbation of the cardinal and the 


ruling members, to engage, by a ſecrer article, that 


the province of Maine, which was at that time in 


the hands of the Engliſh, ſhould be ceded to Charles 
of Anjou, her uncle, who was prime miniſter and 
favourite of the French king, and who had already 


received from His maſter” the Lim mo cd ry | 
ab his appanage. | © {1 | 1 


15: 'Txe treaty of marriage was ratified i in nee 
Suffolk obtained firſt the title of marquis, then that 


_ of duke; and even received the thanks of parliament 


for his ſervices in concluding it. The princeſs fell 
immediately into cloſe connexions with the cardinal 
and his party, the dukes of Somerſet, Suffolk, and 
Buckingham; who, fortified by her powerful pa- 


. Ifronage, reſolved on 5 final ruin of the duke of 


. „„ Gi def 

THIS e000 e We in all court än- 
trigues, for which his temper was! not fuited; Hut 
poſſeſſing; i in a high degree; the favour of the publit, 


had e e ar his rivals a cruel mortifis 
F 5347 e . N 3 7 5 
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cation, | 


i peace, but Which it was impoſſible that a per- 
ſon of his ſpirit and humanity could ever forgive. 
Hlls ducheſs, the daughter of Reginald, lord Cob» 
ham, had been accuſed of the erime of witcheraft. 
and it was pretended that there was found in her = 
po a waxen figure of the king, which ſhe and 
her aſſociates, ſir Roger Bolingbroke a prieſt, and 
one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted in a magical 
manner before a flow. fire, with an intention of 
making Henry's force and vigour waſte away by 
The accnſation was well 
calculated to affect the weak and eredulous mind f 
the king, and to gain belief in an ignorant age: 
ht to trial with her con- 
federates. The nature of this crime, ſo oppoſite to 
all common ſenſe, ſeems always to exempt the ac» 
Cuſers from obſerving the rules of common ſenſe 
in their evidence: The priſoners were pronounced. 
8 the ducheſs was condemned to do public 
Penance, and to ſuffer. Perpetual impriſonment; the 
others were executed. But, as theſe violent pro- 
ceedings were aſcribed ſolely to the malice of the 
duke's enemies, the people, contrary to their uſual 
3 in ſuch marvellous trials, acquitted the 
unhappy ſufferers; and encreaſed' their eſteem and 
affection towards a prince, who was thus - expoſed, 
without protection, to thoſe mortal injurie. 
ISE ſentiments of the public made the cardinal 
of Wincheſter and his party ſenſible that it was 
5 neceſſary to deſtroy a man whoſe popularity might 
become dangerous, and whoſe reſentment they had 
o much caufe to apprehend. 
their purpoſe, a parliament was ſummoned to meet, 
"== at Apo: "el was uren to be too wo = 


like e degrees. 


and the ducheſs was brou 
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= 0 p. affected to the duke, but at St. Edmond 8 


they expected that he would lie entirely at their 


N 8 mercy. As ſoon as he appeared, he was accuſed of 
(28th Fed. treaſon; and thrown into priſon. He was ſoon after 


Murder of | 
the duke found dead in his bed :; and though it waspretended 


of Glo- that his death was natural, and. though his body, 
„ which was expoſed to public view, bore no marks of 
outward violence, no one doubted but he had fallen 

a victim to the vengeance of his enemies. An arti- 

fice formerly practiſed in the caſe of Edward II. 
Richard II. and Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of 

. Gloceſter, could deceive nobody. The reaſon of 


this aſſaſſination of the duke ſeems not, that the 


ruling party apprehended his acquittal i in parliament 


on account of his innocence, which, in ſuch times, 


| ; Was ſeldom much regarded; but that they ĩmagined 


his public trial and execution would have been niore 
invidious than his private murder, which they pre- 


tended to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue 
were afterwards tried as accomplices in his treaſons, 
And were condemned to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. They were hanged and cut down; but 
juſt as the executioner was proceeding to quarter 
them, their pardon was produced, and they were re- 


covered to life *. The moſt barbarous kind of merey 1 


5 that can poſſibly be imagined! | 
1 -'PFnrs prince is ſaid to have received a better edu 
Waden than was uſual in his age, to have founded 


NS 3, 


"have been a great patron of learned men. Among 
"other advantages which he reaped from this turn of 
mind, it tended much to cure him of credulity; of 
which the following: inſtance is given by fir Thomas 


More. There was a man who pretended, that, 
. though he was born blind, he had recoyered his: gh | 


f 5 Oeger, P. 597. ; = 5 Fabian Chron. anno 1447 


one of the firſt public libraries in England, and to 


14 


1 19 * „ 


Wy 1 the: ſhrine of St. Albans 3 The ln 


happening ſoon after to paſs that way, queſtioned the 
man, and ſeeming to doubt of his ſight, aſked. him 
the colours of ſeveral cloaks, worn, by perſons of his 


273 - 


CHAP. 
— 


retinue. The man told them very readily. Ter 


are a tnave, cried.the prince; had you been born 


blind, you could not ſo ſoon have „ iftinguiſh 5 


colours: And immediately ordered him to be let in 


the ſtocks as an impoſtor '. 5 


Taz cardinal of Wincheſter died fix ka after | 
bis nephew, whoſe murder was univerſally aſcribed 


to him as well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, 
it is ſaid, gave him more remorſe in his laſt moments, 


than could naturally be expected from a man hard- 


ened, during the courſe of a long life, in falſehood 


and in politics. What ſhare the queen had in this 


guilt, is uncertain; her uſual activity and ſpirit 


made the public conelude, with ſome reaſon, that 
the duke's enemies durſt not have ventured on ſuch 
a deed without her privity. But there happened, 


- foon/ after, an event, of which ſhe and her favourite, 


the duke of Suffolk, bore ns the WADE 
odium. 


THAT 3 of the marriage, ety, bs which 5 
he province of Maine was to be ceded: to Charles 


of Anjou; the queen's uncle, had probably been 


hitherto kept ſecret ; ; and, during the lifetime of the 


'duke of Gloceſter, it might haye been dangerous to 


venture on the execution of it. But, as the court 
of France ſtrenuouſſy inſiſted on performance; orders 


were now diſpatched, under Henry's hand, to ſir 


Tancis Surienne, governor of Mans, command 


Hilo to ſurrender that place to Charles of Anjou. 
* -Surienne, either queſtioning: the authenticity of the 
order, or regarding his government as his ſole for- 

| e refuſed COMPIANCE} ; And it Weg neceſſary 
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© 1.4 vor a French army, under the count of Pundit ee 


a poland. -- 


plunderers ſhould be recalled, and that re 
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lay ſiege to the city. The governor made às god 

a defence as his ſituation could permit; but, receive 
ing no relief from Edmund duke of Somerſet, who! 
was at that time governor of Normandy, he was at 
laſt obliged to capitulate, and to ſurrender not only 
Mans, but all the other fortreffes of that province, 
which was thus entirely alienated from the erown of 


hy =, 
OF” + OE 2 


5 


. © Tar bad effects of this meaſure ſtopped not here. 
Surienne, at the head of all his garriſons, amounting 
to two thouſand five hundred men, retired into Nor- 
mandy, in expectation of being taken into pay, and 
of being quartered in ſome towns of that province. 
But Somerſet, who had no means of ſubliting fuch' 
a "multitude, and who was probably incenſed at 
Surienne's diſobedience, refuſed to admit him; and 
this adventurer, not daring to commit depredations 
on the territories either of the king of France or of 
England, marched into Britanny, ſeized the town | 
of Fougeres, repaired the fortifications of Pontorſon 
and St. James de Beuyron, and ſubſiſted his troops 


by the ravages which he exerciſed on that Whole 


Province“. The duke of Britanny complained ok 
this violence to the king of France, his liege lord: 


Charles remonſtrated with the duke of Somerſet: 


That nobleman replied,” that the injury was donk 
without his privity, and that he had no authority oyer 
Surienne and his companions". Though this an- 
ſwer ought to have appeared ſatisfactory to Charles, 

who had often felt ſeverely the licentious, ihdepen- 

dent ſpirit of ſuch mercenary ſoldiers, he never wduld 
admit of the apology. He ſtill inſiſted that theſfe 
paration 
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d beqpade-to the duke of Britanny for all the Cav. 
damages which he had ſuſtained 7 n r order bo. : 5 
render an e abſolutely impracticable, ; 
made the eſtimation of damages amount to = 
1 1 ſum than 1,000,000 Crowns. He Was ſenſible 5 
of the ſuperiorit "which the preſent Rate of his affairs 5 
gave him over! ngland; and he determined to take 
advantage of it. N 
No ſooner was the truce „ 1 big State of 
two kingdoms, than Charles employed himſelf, TIO, = 
| with great induſtry, and judgment, in repairing thoſe 9 
numberleſs ills to which France, from the conti- 
nuance of wars both foreign and 5 had fo 
long been expoſed. He reltored,. the courſe of | 
Re alte juſtice; - he introduced order i into the 15 | 


E eſtabliſhed, diſcipline in his troops; he reprefl 
faction in his court; he revived the languid ſtate of | 
eure and the arts; and, in the courſe of a few 
YEArS, . he rendered his kingdom. flouriſhing, within 
7 , and; formidable to its neighbours. Mean :- 
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While, affairs in England had taken a very different 
Nite The court, 155 divided into EMI org which i 
were .enraged A ü Leach. other: : The people Were # 
diſcontented with the government: Conqueſts in 
France, which were an object more of glory than ok 
intereſt, were overlooked amidſt domeſtic incidents 
which engroſſed the attention of all men; The 80. 
vernor o 5 N ormandy, ill. upplied with money, Was 
obliged to diſmiſs t reater part of his troo Pp 
ith 1 
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and to allow the 1 5 cations of the towns „„ 

caſtles to become FUINOUS ; And the nobility © 1 
peqple of that province had, during the late open „„ 
communication with France, enjoyed frequent op- 
portunities of renewing connexions with their ancient 
maſter, and of concerting the means for expelling 
the Engliſh. - The occaſion, therefore, ſeemed fa. 
vourable to Charles for breaking the truce. Nor. | | | 
müste was at once invaded by four powerful armies; 5 8 
l t 05 ; 1 0 Os ore 7 Li 
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CHA p. one eee by the king himſelf; a ſecond by 5 


XX. the duke of Britanny; > à third by the duke 


Renewal The piaces opened their gates almoſt as ſoon as the 
of the war 


with French appeared before them: Verneiiil, Nogent, 


France. Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de Mer, Gifors: Mante, 


2 Alengon; and a fourth by the count of Dunois. 


Vernon, Argentan, Liſieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Be- 


leſme, Pont de PArche, fell in an inſtant intothe hands 
of the enemy. The duke of Somerſet, ſo far from 
having an army which could take the field, and re- 


lieve theſe places, was not able to ſupply them with 
the neceſſary garriſons and proviſions. He retired, 


with the few troops of which he was maſter, into 
Roũen; and thought it ſufficient, if, till the arrival 


of ſuccours from England, he could fave that ca- : 
pital from the general fate of the province. The 


king of France, at the head of a formidable army, 


fifty thouſand ſtrong, preſented itſelf” before the = 


gates: The dangerous example of revolt had in- 


_ feed the inhabitants; and they called aloud for a 


capitulation. Somerſet, unable to reſiſt, at once, 
both the enemies within and from without, retired 
with his garriſon into the palace and caſtle ; which, 


being places not tenable, he was obliged to ſur- | 


- 4th Noy. Tender: He purchaſed a retreat to Harfleur by the” 


payment of 56,000 crowns, by engaging to ſur- 

render Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfleur, 

and other places in the higher Normand 25 and by 9 5 
a 


delivering hoſtages for the performance of articles w. 


Ihe governor of Honfleur refuſed to obey „„ 


orders; - upon which the earl of Shrewſbury, who 


was one of the hoſtages, was detained priſoner ;'and 


the Engliſh were thus deprived of the only general 1 
capable of recovering them from their preſent diſ- 


treſſed ſituation. Harfleur made a better defence 


under fir Thomas Curfon the ' governor but was 
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art of attack. After all the ſmall places about 


ot in England thought ſeriouſly of theſe diſtant 
concerns, no relief appeared; the place ſurren- _ . 


5 2 7 . 


— 


HENRY vs. 


fally: obliged to open its gates to 8 Sus cn A 15 
cours at laſt appeared from England under fir 
Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourg: But 
theſe came very late, amounted only to 4000 men:. 
and were ſoon after pot to rout at Fourmigni by the 5 
count of Clermont. This battle, or rather ſkir- | 
miſh; was the only acłion fought by the Engliſh 
for the defence of their dominions in France, which 
they had purchaſed at ſuch an expence of blood 
and treaſure: Somerſet, ſhut up in Caen without 
any proſpect of relief, found it neceffary to capi- 
tulate: Falaiſe opened its gates, on condition that 
the earl of Shrewſbury, ſhould be reſtored to li- 
berty: And Cherbourgh, the laſt place of Nor- 
mandy which remained in the hands of the Engliſh, 
being delivered up, the conqueſt of that i important 
province was finiſhed in a twelvemonth by Charles, 


< 


to the great joy of the inhabitants and of his IE. 35 „ 


| Kingdom” . 


A 2a rapid faccefs AT the French arms 

in uienne; though the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince were, from long cuſtom, better inclined to 
the Engliſh government. Nundis Was diſpatched 
thither, and met with no reſiſtance in the field; and | 
very little from the towns. Great improvements The Eng- 
had been made, during this age, in the ſtructure e. 
and management of artillery, and none in fortifica- as 
tion; and the art of defence was by that means 

more unequal, than either before or ſince, to the 


Bourdeaux were reduced, that city agreed to ſub⸗ 
mit, if not relieved by a certain time; and as no 


dered; and Bayonne being nen ſoon after, this 
whole P which - Had. remained united x0... 
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H Ar. England ſince the acceſſion of Henry II, was, after 


a period of three centuries, ina 
in the French monarchy. . 18 
THoucGn no peace or truce was s concluded be- 


1 ſwallowed . 


the 
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tween France and England, the war Was, in a man- 
ner, at an end. The Engliſh, torn in pieces by 
the civil diſſenſions which enſued, made but one 
feeble effort more for the recovery of Guienne: 
And Charles, occupied at home in regulating 
government, and fencing againſt the. intrigues. of 
his factious ſon, Lewis the Dauphin, ſcarcely ever 
attempted to invade them in their iſland, or to re- 
taliate upon them, by e me of W * 
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WEAK prince, 1 on the chr of Eng- cn A. 
land, had never failed, how gentle ſoever and XXI. 
innocent, to be infeſted with faction, diſeontent, 7250. 185 
rebellion, and civil commotions; and as the inca- 5 
ity of Henry appeared every day in a fuller _ 
light, theſe dangerous. conſequences began, from 
1 experience, to be univerſally: and juſtly appre- YE 
ended. Men allo of unquiet ſpirits no longer 
employed in foreign wars, whence they were now ex-" 

. cluded by the ſituation of the neighbouring ſtates, 

_ ._ were the more likely to excite: inteſtine diſorders,” 

- and, by their emulation, rivalſhip, and Shinioſities; 95 
to tear the bowels of their native country. But 
though theſe cauſes alone were ſufficient to breed 
confuſion, there concurred another eircumſtancde 
of the moſt dangerous nature: A pretender to the: _ 
crown appeared: The title itſelf of the weak prince, 
who On the name of ſoyereignty, was. diſ- 
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H A P. puted: And the Engliſh were now to pay the ſe. 

XXL vere, though late, penalty of their turbulence under 

il Ae. Richard II. and of their levity in violating, with- 
1. out any neceſſity or juſt feaſon, the lineal ſucceſſion 
of their monarchs. | 
Chaim ek ALL the males of the houſe of Wane” were 

: the pre extinct; but Anne, the ſiſter of the laſt earl of 
on Marche, having eſpouſed the earl of Cambridge, 


beheaded in the 8 of Henry V. had tranſmitted 


her latent, but not yet forgotten, claim to her ſon, | 


Richard duke of York. This prince, thus de- 
| ſcended by his mother from Philippa, only daughter 
of the duke of Clarence, ſecond fon of Edward III. 

ſtood plainly in the order of ſucceſſion before the 


Lancaſter, third ſon of that monarch; and that 


more dangerous hands than "thoſe of the duke of 
Tork. Richard was a man of valour and abilities, 
ef a prudent conduct and mild diſpoſitions: He had 
epjoyed an opportunity of diſplaying theſe virtues in 
his government of France: And though recalled 
from that command by the intrigues and ſuperior 
intereſt of the duke of Somerſet, he had been ſent 
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much better in that enterpriſe than his rival in the 
defence of Normandy ; and had even been able to at- 


whom he was ſent to ſubdue p. In the right of his 
father, he bore the rank of firſt prince of the blood; 
and by this ſtation he gave a luſtre to his title de- 

ved from the family of Mortimer, which, though 
er great nobility, was equalled by other families in 
the kingdom, and had been eelipſed by the royal 
| deſcent of the houſe of Lancaſter. He poſſeſſed an 
| immenſe fortune from the union of ſo many ſut-- 
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king, who derived his deſcent from the duke of 


claim could not, in many reſpects, have fallen into. 


to ſuppreſs a rebellion in Ireland; had ſucceeded | 


tach to his perſon and family the whole Iriſh nation, 


| hand, with thoſe of Mortimer on the other: Which c HAP. 
laſt inheritance had before been augmented by an .. 
_ -union of the eſtates of Clarence and. Uliter with 14 wig 
the patrimonial poſſeſſions of the family of Marche. 
The alliances too of Richard, by his marrying the 
daughter of Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland, 
had widely extended his intereſt among the nobility, 
and had procured him many connexions in that 
Linne rd... 
IHE family of Nevil was, perhaps, at this time 
| the moſt potent, both from their opulent poſſeſſions, 
and from the characters of the men, that has ever 
appeared in England. For, beſides the earl of 
Weſtmoreland, and the lords Latimer, Faucon- 
berg, and Abergavenny; the earls of Saliſpury and 
Warwic were of that family, and were of them- 
ſelves, on many accounts, the greateſt noblemen in 
the kingdom. The earl of Saliſbury, brother- in- 
law to the duke of York, was the eldeft fon by a 
- facond marriage of the earl of Weſtmoreland; and 
inherited by his wife, daughter and heir of Monty- 
Cute earl of Saliſbury, killed before Orleans, the 
oſſeſſions and title of that great family. His eldeſt 
ſon, Richard, had married Anne, the daughter and 
heir of Beauchamp earl of Warwic, who died go- 
vernor of France; and by this alliance he enjoyed 
| the. poſſeſſions, and had acquired the title, of that 
other family, one of the moſt opulent, molt ancient. 
aid moſt illuſtrious in England. The perſonal qua- The earl 
 lities alſo of theſe two earls, eſpecially of Warwie, of War. 
| enhanced the ſplendour of their nobility, and in- 
creaſed their influence over the people. This latter 
nobleman, commonly known, from the ſubſequent 
events, by the appellation of the King- mater, had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gallantry in the field, 
by the hoſpitality of his table, by the magnificence, 
and ſtill more by the'generoſity of his expence, and 
by the ſpirited and bold manner which attended 
him in all his actions. The undeſigning frankneſs 
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HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 


| c 1 A P. and openneſs of his character rendered his conqueſt = 
XXI. over men's affections the more certain and infallible : 


His preſents wete' regarded as ſure teſtimonies” of 5 


eſteem and friendſhip ; and his profeſſions as the 


overflowings of his genuine ſentiments. No leſs 
than 30,000 perſons are ſaid to have daily lived at 
his board in the different manors and caſtles which 


5 he poſſeſſed i in England: The military men, allured 


by his munificence and hoſpitality, as well as by 


his bravery, were-zealouſly attached to his intereſts: 


The people in general bore him an unlimited af- 
FeQtion : : His numerous retainers were more devoted Z 
to his will, than to the prince or to thelaws: And 


| He was the greateſt, as well as the laſt, of thoſe 


mighty barons, who formerly overawed the crown, 


: ah rendered the people incapable of 175 Togular 


25 of civil government. 


J!! beſides 'the-tumily: of 
[5 Nevil; had many other partiſans among the great 
| nobility. Courtney earl of Devonſhire, deſcended 


from a very 1 90 e family of that name in France, 
Was attached to hi 


is intereſts: Moubray duke of 
Norfolk had, from his hereditary hatred to the 


Family of Lancaſter; embraced the ſame party: And 
the diſcontents, which univerſally prevailed. among 


the people, rendered every combination of the great 
the more dangerous to the 5 mann real 7 


C Te 5 


Sobel the Pearl were never Wil to rant. 


the fopplies neceſſary for keeping poſſeſſion of the 


conquered provinces in France, they repined ex- 


| tremely: at the loſs of theſe boaſted acquiſitions; and 
fFancied, becaufe'a ſudden irruption could make CON- 


_ "queſts, that, without ſteady counſels, and a uniform 


expence, it was poſſible to maintain them. The 


voluntary ceſſion of Maine to the queen's uncle 
had made them ſuſpect treachery in the loſs of Nor- 


mandy and Guienne. They {till confidered Mar- 
3 as a French woman and a EN enemy of the 
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f 8 1 when they ſaw her father and alle CHAP. 
her relations active in promoting the ſucceſs of the . 
French, they could not be perſuaded that ſhe, who = 
was all powerful i in the Engliſh council, would yery | 
i. e oppoſe them in their enterpriſes. RG 
| Bur the moſt fatal blow given to the popularity 
05 the crown, and to the intereſts of the houſe ao 
Lancaſter, was by the aſſaſſination of the virtuous  - 
duke of Gloceſter, whoſe character, had he been 
_ would have intimidated the partiſans of Torx 
but whoſe memory, being extremely cheriſhed by 
the people, ſerved to throw an odium on all his 
murderers. By this crime the reigning family ſuf- - 
fered a double prejudice : It was deprived of its 
firmeſt ſupport; and it was loaded with all tze 
_ infamy of that imprudent and: barbarous aſſafſin · FE 
ation. | 
: _ +» the dike of Suffolk Ak kan to have Hay os: 
| an active hand in the crime, he partook deeply f 
the hatred attending it; and the clamours, which . 
neceſſarily roſe againſt kim: as prime miniſter, ande 
declared favourite of the queen, were thereby aug= \ _ 
mented to a tenfold: pitch; and became abſolutely yx, 
_. uncontrollable. The great nobility could ill brook. | 
to ſee a ſubject exalted above them; much more 
one who was only great grandſon to a merchant, 
and who was of a birth ſo much inferior to theirs. | 
. The people complained of his arbitrary meaſures ; $7 
which were, in ſome degree, a neceſſary conſe= 
- quence of the irregular power then poſſeſſed by the 
prince, but which the leaſt diſaffection eafily mag- 
„ nified into tyranny. The great acquiſitions which 
he daily made were the object of envy; and as they 
were gained at the expence of the crown, ru 
Was itſelf reduced to poverty, they appeared, on 
that account, to all indifferent 0 the more 5 
exceptionable and invidious. | 8 
THE revenues of the crown, which had long. been „ 
e to its N and ener 1 been 
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HISTORY On. ENGLAND. 


extremelydilapidated during the minority of Hear a5 
both by the rapacity of the courtiers, which the 
king's uncles could not control, and by the neceſ- 
ſary expences of the French war, which had always 
been very ill ſupplied by the grants of parliament. 
The royal demeſnes were diſſipated; and at the 
{ame time the king was loaded with a debt of 37 2, 0. 
e ſum ſo great, that the parliament could: 
never think of diſcharging it. This unhappy ſitu- 
ation forced the miniſters upon many arbitrary mea-. 
| ſures : The houſehold itſelf could not be ſupported _ 
without ſtretching to the utmoſt the right of purvey- 
ance, and rendering it a kind of univerſal robbery 


7 4 upon the people: The public clamour roſe high 


upon this occaſion, and no one had the equity to 
make allowance for the neceſſity of the king's ſitu- 
ation. Suffolk, once become odious, bore the blame [ 
of the whole; and every-grievance, in every part ol 
the adminiſtration, was ee pen to his 


tyranny and injuſtice. 


- Tmpeach- 


ment of 
the duke 
of Suffolk. 


„ Tris nobleman, ſenſible of the public . 
under which he laboured, and foreſeeing an attack 
from the commons, e to overawe his 
enemies by boldly preſenting himſelf to the charge, 
and by inſiſting upon his own innocence, and even 
upon his merits, and thoſe of his family, in the 
public ſervice. He roſe in the houſe of peers; 
took notice of the clamours propagated. againſt him; 
and complained, that, after ſerving the crown in 
thirty- four campaigns; after living abroad ſeven- 
teen years without once returning to his native 
country; after loſing a father and- three brothers i in 
the wars with France; after being himſelf a pri- 
ſoner, and purchaſing his liberty by a great ranſom ; 
it ſhould yet be ſulpected, that he had been de- 
bauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom 
"Phe had ever oppoſed with ſuch zeal and fortitude, 
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prince would aſſiſt king Charles in expelling the 
Engliſh from France, and recovering full pollen 8 

of his kingdom: That he had afterwards encou- 

raged that monarch to make open war on Nor- 
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and, that he had betrayed his prince, who had re. C fx 


warded his ſervices by the higheſt honours and 
reateſt offices that it was in his power to confer”. 
Chis ſpeech did not anfwer the purpoſe intended. 


The commons, rather provoked at his £ challenge, 7 
opened their charge againſt him, and ſent up to the 


peers an accuſation of high treaſon, diyided into 
ſeveral articles. They inſiſted, that he had per- 


ſuaded the French king to invade England with an 
armed force, in order to depoſe the king, and to 
lace on the throne his own fon, Johndela Pole, whom 
be intended to marry to Margaret, the only daughter 
of the late John duke of Somerſet, and to whom, 
he imagined, he would by that means acquire a title 


to the crown: That he had contributed to the re- 
leafe of the duke of Orleans, in hopes that that 


mandy and Guienne, and had promoted his con- 


* 


. queſts by betraying the ſecrets of England, and _ 
bbſtructing the ſuccours intended to be ſent to thoſe 


provinces: And that he had, without any powers 


% 


4 


+ 
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or commiſſion, promiſed by treaty to cede the pro- 
vince of Maine to Charles of Anjou, and had ac- 
cordingly ceded it; which proved in the iſſue the 


chief cauſe of the loſs of Normandy. . 


II is evident, from a review of theſe articles, that 


the commons adopted, without inquiry, all the po- 


pular clamours againſt the duke of Suffolk, and 


charged him with crimes, of which none but the 


vulgar could ſeriouſly believe him guilty. Nothing . 
can be more incredible, than that a nobleman, ſo 
little eminent by his birth and character, could 
think of acquiring the crown to his family, and. of 
depoſing Henry by foreign force, and, together 


| T Cotton, p. 647. * Ibid, p. 6. Hall, fol. 257. Hol- 


lingſhed, p. 63x. Grafton, p. G %). 
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H A P. with him, Margaret, his patron, a princeſs of ſo 


XXI. much ſpirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to 
140 many noblemen in the houſe, Who knew that he 


had intended to marry his ſon to one of the co- 
heirs of the earl of Warwic, and was diſappointed 
in his views, only by the death of that lady: And 
he obſerved, that Margaret of Somerſet could bring 
to her huſband no title to the crown; becauſe ſhe 
| herſelf was not ſo much as comprehended in the 
_ entail ſettled by act of parliament. It is eaſy to 
account for the loſs of Normandy and Guienne, 
from the ſituation of affairs in the two kingdoms, 
without ſuppoſing any treachery in the Engliſh mi- 
niſters; and it may ſafely be affirmed, that greater 
vigour was requiſite to defend theſe provinces fromm 
the arms of Charles VII. than to conquer them at 
"firſt from his predeceſſor. It could never be the 
Intereſt of any Engliſh miniſter to betray and aban- 
don ſuch acquiſitions; much leſs of one who was 
fo well eſtabliſhed in his maſter's favour,” who en- 
joyed ſuch high honours. and ample poſſeſſions in 
his own country, who had nothing to dread but the 
effects of popular hatred, and who could never 
think, without the moſt extreme reluQance, of he- 
coming a fugitive and exile in a foreign land. The 
only article which carries any face of probability, is 
huis engagement for the delivery of Maine to the 
- queen's uncle: But Suffolk maintained, with great 
appearance of truth, that this meaſure was ap- 
proved of by ſeveral at the council table; and it 
ſeems hard to aſcribe to it, as is done by the com- 
- mons, the ſubſequent: loſs of Normandy, and ex 
pulſion of the Enghſh. Normandy lay open on 
cvery ſide to the invaſion; of the French: Maine, 
an inland province, mult ſoon after have fallen with. 
out any attack: And as the Engliſh poſſeſſed in 
other parts more fortreſſes than they could garriſon' 
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or r provide for, it ſeemed no bad policy to- contract CHAP, 
their force, and to render the 8 practicable, 8 
| by reducing it within a narrower compass. 1 155 
IX commons were probably ſenfible that this + 
: charge of treaſonagainſtSuffolkwould not bear aſtrit᷑t 
. ferutiny and they therefore, ſoon after, ſent up 
againſt him a new charge of miſdemeanors, which 
they alſo divided into ſeveral articles. They af 
firmed, among other imputations, that he had pro- 
Lured exorbitant grants from the crown, had em- 
bezaled the public money, had conferred offices ON 
— Improper perſons, had perverted juſtice by main- 
taining iniquitous cauſes, and had procured pardons 
for notorious offenders v. The articles are moſtly 
general; but are not improbable: And as Suffolk 
ſeems to have been a bad man and a bad miniſter, 
it will not be raſh in us to think that he was guilty, | 
and that. many of theſe articles could have been 
proved againſt him. The court was alarmed at the 
proſecution of a favourite miniſter, who lay under 
_ fuctia load of popular prejudices; and an expedient 
was fallen upon to fave him from preſent ruin. The 
king ſummoned all the lords, ſpiritual and temporal, 
to his apartment: The priſoner was produced be- 
fore them, and aſked what he could fay in his own 
defence? He denied the charge; but ſubmitted to 
the king's mercy: Henry expreſſed himſelf not ſa. 
tisfied with regard to the firſt impeachment- tor 
treaſon; but in conſideration of the ſecond, - for 
- miſdemeanors, he declared, that, by virtue of „ 
folk's own ſubmiſſion, not by any judicial authority, 
5 ha baniſhed him the kingdom during five years. 5 
8 The lords remained ſilent; but as ſoon as they re- r 
turned to their own houſe, they entered a proteſt, niſhment | 
that this ſentence ſhould nowiſe infringe their pri- 
- __ "vileges; and that, if Suffolk had inſiſted upon his 
: OR and bad not voluntarily" dub ue to thße 
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king's commands; he was entitled to a trial by 5 „% 
peers in parliament. 6 
Ir was eafy to ſee, that theſe point e 
ings were meant to favour Suffolk, and that, as he 
till poſſeſſed the queen's confidence, he would, on 


_ the firſt favourable opportunity, be reſtored to his 


und death, 


_ Fouſed the jealouſy of the court, and diſcovered to 


Popular 
inſurrec- 
tions. 


2 568. Grafton, P- Heck 1 


country, and be reinſtated in his former power 
and credit. A captain of a veſſel was therefore em- 
ployed by his enemies to intercept him in his pail. 
age to France: He was ſeized near Dover; his head 
ſtruck off on the fide of a long- boat; : and his body 
" thrown into the ſea v. No inquiry was made after 
the actors and accomplices 3 in this atrocious deed of 
Wolcnee. 3 . 
n duke. of Somerſet 5 to | Suffolk's - 
3 in the miniſtry, and credit with the queen; 
and as he was the perſon under whoſe government 
the French provinces had been loſt, the public, who 
always judge by the event, ſoon. made him equally 
the object of their animoſity and hatred. The duke 
of York was abſent in Ireland during all theſe'tranf. 
actions; and however it might be ſuſpected that 


his partiſans had excited and ſupported the -proſe- 
cution againſt Suffolk, no immediate ground of 
complaint could, on that account, lie againſt him. 


But there happened, ſoon after, an incident which 


them the extreme danger to which they were ex- 
"Rue from the pretenſions of that popular prince. 


'Txz humours of the people, ſet afloat by the 


Parliamentary impeachment, and by the fall of ſo 
great a favourite as Suffolk, broke out in various 
commotions, which were ſoon ſuppreſſed; but there 
aroſe one in Kent, which was attended with more 
dangerous conſequences. A man of low condition, 

one John era a native of Ireland, 955 had been 


w Hall, fol. * 75 Hiſt. e contin. p. 526. Bowe. 


| obliged 1 15 


n i vi. in 


| obliged to 8 into France for crimes; obſerved; on C HAP. 
his return to England, the diſcontents of the pea- 
ple; and he laid on them the foundation of pro- 


jects which were at firſt crowned with ſurpriſing 
Tucceſs. He took the name of John Mortimer z 
intending, as is ſuppoſed, to paſs himſelf for a ſon 


of that fir John Mortimer who had been ſentenced 


to death by parliament, and executed, in the be- 
ginning of this reign, without any trial or evidence, 


merely upon an indictment of high treaſon given in 
againſt him *, 


On the firſt mention of that popu- 
lar name, tie! common people of Kent, to the 
number of 20,000, flocked to Cade's ſtandard; and 


he excited their zeal by publiſhing complaints 


againſt the numerous abuſes in government, and 
demanding a redreſs of grievances. 'The court, 
not yet fully ſenſible of the danger, ſent a ſmall 


force againſt the rioters, ' under the command of 


_ fir Humphrey Stafford, who was defeated and flain 


- ſheriff of Kent, ſhould be puniſhed for their mal- 


in an action near Sevenoke Y; and Cade, advan- 


_ eing with his followers towards London, encamped 
on Blackheath. | Though elated' by his victory, he 
ſtill maintained the appearance of moderation; pag 
ſending to the court a plauſible liſt of grievances , 
ke promiſed; that when theſe ſhould be redrefled, 


and when, lord Say the treaſurer and Cromer 


. verfations, he would immediately lay down his 


Wn 


arms. The council, who obſerved: that nobody 
as willing to fight againſt men o reaſonable in 


; * Stowe, p- 364. Cotton, p. 564. This authoradimires that "*Y 
à piece of ihjuftice ſhould have been committed in peaceable times: 


He might have added, and by ſuch virtuous princes as Bedford and 


5 Gloceſter. But ĩt is to be preſumed that Mortimer was guilty; though 
bis conderhnation, was highly irregular and illegal. The people had 
at this time a very feeble ſenſe of law and a conſtitution; and power 


was very imperfectly reſtrained by theſe limits. When ther proceed. 


ings of a parliament were fo Irfegular, it is wad toi imagine that thoſe 


of a king would be more fo; 
Y Hall, fol. x59. Hollingſhed, p. 62. 
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ty, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediately opened 
its gates to Cade, who maintained, during ſome 


time, great order and diſcipline among his follow 


ers. He always led them into the field during the 
night- time; : and publiſhed. ſevere edicts againſt 


plunder and violence of every kind: But der . 
n 


obliged, in order to gratify their malevolence agai 


Say and Cromer, to put theſe men to death with= 


out a legal trial , he found that, after the commil-- 
ſion of this crime, he was no longer maſter of their. 


riotous diſpoſition, and that all his orders were ne- 
gleed *. They broke into a rich houſe, . which. 
they plundered; and the citizens, alarmed at this 


act of violence, ſhut their gates againſt them; and 


being ſeconded by a detachment of ſoldiers ſent. 


them by lord Scales, governor. of. the Tower, they. 


repulſed the rebels with great ſlaughter., The 


| Kentiſhmen were ſo diſcouraged. by the blow, that. 
upon receiving a general pardon 
then chancellor, they retreated, towards Rocheſter, 
and there diſperſed. The pardon was ſoon after an- 
nulled, as extorted by vialence : A price was ſet on 


rom the primate, 


Cade's head e, who was killed by one Iden, a gen- 
tleman of Suite ; and many of his followers eres 


7 capitally puniſhed for, their rebellion. 


It was imagined by the court, that the duke of. 


Vork had ſecretly inſtigated ( Cade to this attempt, in 
order to try, by that experiment, the diſpoſitions of 


the people towards his title and family:: And as 


the event had ſo far ſucceeded to his 9 the 


ruling party had greater ręaſon than ever to appre- 
hend the future conſequences of his pretenſions. 
At the ſame time they heard that he intended to re- 
turn from Ireland; and fedring that he meant to 


5 bring an armed force along, with > Rs they. iflued.. 


| © Grafton, p. Gz. b Hall, fol. 160. © -<Hiſt, Croyland, © 
15 contin. p. 5 5 „ Rymer, vol. xi. «Pe 275. nh rp 7 
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orders, in the king's name, fog oppoſing him, and C HA.P. 


But 2 


for 1 him entrance into England“ 


the duke refuted his enemies by coming attended 74 + 


with no more than his ordinary retinue: The pre- 
cautions of the-miniſters ſerved only to ſhew him 
their jealouſy and rg ny againſt him: He was 
fenfible that his title, by being dangerous to the 
king, was alſo become dangerous to himſelf: He 

now ſaw the impoſlibility of remaining in his pre- 
ſent ſituation, and the neceſſity of proceeding for- 
ward in ſupport of his claim. His partiſans, there- - 
fore, were inſtructed to maintain, in all companies, 
his right by ſucceſſion, and by the eſtabliſhed -laws< 
and conſtitution of the kingdom: Theſe queſtions 
became every day more and more the ſubject of 

_ converſation: The minds of men were inſenſibly 

| ſharpened againſt each other by diſputes, before 
they came to more dangerous extremities: And va- 
rious topics were pleaded in. ſupport of the ad | 
ions of each party. 


Tux partiſans of the Boule of Lancaſter main- The par- 


etal that though the elevation of Henry. IV. on 


might at firſt be deemed ſomewhat irregular, and and Tork. 


could not be juſtified by any of thoſe principles on 
which that prince choſe to reſt his title, it was yet 
founded on general conſent, was a national act, and 
was derived from the voluntary approbation of a 
free people, who, bein ng looſened from their alle- 

_ giance by the tyranny of the preceding government, | 
were moved by gratitude, aswell as by a ſenſe of 
public intereſt, to entruſt the ſceptre into the hands 
of their deliverer : : That, even if that eſtabliſhment _ 
were allowed to be at firſt invalid, it had acquired 
ſolidity by time; the only. principle which ulti- 

- mately: gives authority to government, and removes 
thoſe ſcruples which. the irregular Tteps attending f 
Ama: Ab e naturally excite in the minds 
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= 2 "rode ned 8 for ee ood; and for "the 


-_ - __ maintenance of public 1 and could” never: be 


Plended to the overthrow of national tranquillity 7 
And the fubverſion of rẽgufar eſtabliſhments: Thar 
the principles of liberty, no leſs than the maxims 
of internal peace, were injured by theſe pretenſtons 

of the — 3 f Vork; Wee if ſo many. reiterated 
Qs of the legiſlature, 'by which the crown was en- 
tailed on the preſent family, were now invalidated, 


the Engliſh muſt be conſidered, not as à free pes- | 


ple, who could diſpoſe of their own government, 


Hat as a troop of flaves; who were implicitly-tranſ- 


Mitted by ſucceſſion from one maſter to another: 


That the nation was bound to allegiance under the 
houſe of Lancaſter by moral, ng lets. than by politi- 


Leal duty; and were they to infringe thoſe numero; 
_ vaths of fealty which they had ſworn to Henry ané 
His predeceſſors, they would thenceforth be'throwt 
looſe from all principles, and it would be my 
_diffibalt ever after to fix and reſtrain tllem: 5 59 
the duke of York himſelf had frequently dolle n 


mage to the king as his lawful fovereign, And Had | 


thereby, in the moſt ſolemn männer, made an in- 
| Ufreft renunciation of thofe claims with Wich | 
| a dares to diſturb the tr 

at, even though the violation öf the rie i 
| Hood; made on the depoſition! of Richard; % 
. raſh and imprudent, it was t00 late reli 


_ the miſchief; the danger of 4 Giſputed fuceelig 55 
eduld no longer be obwiated; the people, accuſtöm. 


ed ta a government, which; if the hands of the lake 
Eitig, had been fo glorious, aud in that of hie p 


deceſſor To prudent and falutaty 7 would RI AKE 
# tight fo it; by cauſin Dt pte Giforders, kind 

dding a inlundation 61 bod, 'the "advantage 
Hagen, be obtained of exchithy ing olle pretenc F 
bb another; and tlie houſe of Fork 135 5 if eſt 0 5 
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Tit excited in the oy gave fo much reaſon to 
that 


apprehend : And though the preſent king en- 
joyed not the ſhining talents which had appeared in 


. his father and grandfather, he might {till have a ſon 


who ſhould be endowed with them; he is himſelf 
eminent, for the moſt harmleſs and inoffenſfive man- 
ners; and if active princes were dethroned on pre- 
tence of tyranny, and indolent ones on the plea, of 


incapacity, there would thenceforth-remain, in the - 


titution, no eſtablſbed rule of obedience to any 


lovereign. ; - 

Tazsz ſtrong . topics, in favour of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, were oppoſed by arguments no leſs con- 
vincing . on the ſide of the houſe of York. The 


partiſans of this latter family afſerted, that the main 
tenance of order in the ſucceſſion of princes, far 


from doing injury to the people, or invalidating 


- their fundamental title to good government, was 


eſtabliſhed only for the purpoſes of government, 
and ſerved to prevent thoſe numberleſs confuſions 
which muſt enſue, if no rule were followed but the 


uncertain and diſputed views of preſent convenience 


and advantage: That the ſame maxims which en- 


_ {ured public peace, were alſo ſalutary to national | 
berty; the privileges of the people could only be 
Waintained by the abſervance of laws; and if no 


account were made of the rights of the ſovereign, it 
could leſs be expected that any regard would be 


1 


precedent; an unjuſt eſtabliſhment, the longer it 


ſtood, acquired the greater ſanction and validity; 


it could, with more Shrines of reaſon, be plead. 
ed as an authority 5 a like injuſtice; and the 
maintenance of it, inſtead of favouring public tran= 
| Nat tended to disjoint every principle by which 
human ſociety was ſupported: That uſurpers would 
* Nee er "Om 89 of Power, or 
a . III. their 


7 4 


paid t to the property and freedom of the ſubject: 5 
hat it was never too late to correct any pernicious 


be 88 to thoſe revolutions which the giddy ſpi- e HAP. 
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c A P. their continuance for a few years, could convert | 


. them into legal princes; but nothing would: be 
1450. more miſerable than the people, if all feſtraints on 
riolence Wd. ambition. were thus removed, and ; A | 


443-4 


| tion of Tas „ whoſe: title was 11 5 on tlie 
original principles of the conſtitution: That the 


"depoſition of Richard II. and the advancement of 
Henry IV. were not deliberate national acts, but 
the reſult of the levity and violence of the people, 


and proceeded from thoſe very defects in human 


nature, which the eſtabliſhment of political lociety, 
and of an order in ſucceſſion, was calculated to Pre 
vent: That the ſubſequent” entails of the crown 


were a continuance of the ſame violence and uſurp- 


-ation ; they were not ratified by the legiſlature, ſince 

the conſent of the rightful king was till. wanting 3 
and the acquieſcence, firſt of the family of Morti- 
mer, then of the family of York, proceeded: from 
Preſent neceſſity, and implied no renunciation of 


their pretenſions : That the reſtoration of the the - 
order of ſucceſſion could not be conſidered EC 


change which familiariſed the people to revel. 
tions; but as the correction of a former abuſs. Whit 


had itſelf encouraged the giddy ſpirit of innova- 
tions, rebellion, and diſobedience: And that, as the 


briginal title of Lancaſter ſtood only i in the een 
of Henry IV. on 


Principle, unju 


reſent convenience, even th Jag | 
le as it was, when not ſupport 


ed by laws, and Danes by the conſtitution, had 
now entirely gone over. to the other ſide; nor was 

; there.an) compariſon between a prince utterly un- 

_ able to fway the ſceptre, and blindly governed by 
corrupt miniſters, or by an imperious queen, en- 

62d in foreign and 9 e 5 a a 1 
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& 1 years,, f. approved wildem and expe- en 1 8 


rience, A Rue. of England, the lineal heir of the == 


. Crown, wh 10% by h 1 5 re ae would e N 
ou 


eg on ancient 
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| e Was, 5 means "or theſe two potent DE 
men, warmly engaged in the intereſts of Lancaſter. 
| Edmund Beaufort, duke of. Somerſet, and. His bro- 
ther Henry, were great ſupports of that cauſe; 5 | 
AN Holland duke of, Exeter, Stafford : 
duke of e . the carl of , ba Fe 
5 lords Clifford, 

e — 3 
Wir the ena Was in 1 05 e vet 
- might naturally be. expected that ſo many 1 : 
e poſſeſſed of ſo much independent authority, | 
would immediately haye flown to arms, and have 
decided the quarrel, after their uſual, manner, by 
War and battle, under the ſtandards of the aten 
| Ing princes; But there. {ill - Were many cauſes 1 8 

Tetarded theſe deſperate extremities, 

7 long train of faction, intrig ue, and . 3 
3 military h BY i the gradual progreſs of 
> | arts 
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-C H AF.arts in England, as well as in other parts of Eu- | 

i rape, the people were now become of ſome import: 

Ao, ance; laws were beginning to be reſpected; B/ 

8 them; and it was requiſite, by various pretences, 

previouſly to recongile their minds to the overthrow 

of ſuch an ancient e abliſhment as that of the hquſe 

of Lancaſter, ere their Aae e de could 'reaſon- 

ably be expected. The duke of | imſelf, the 

vow claimant, was of a moderate 2 cautious cha: 

er, am enemy to violence, and diſpoſed to truſt 

1 Father to time and policy, than to ſanguinary mea: 

; = +1... ſares;-: for the ſucceſs of his pretenſions. The very 

rr -- imbecility itſelf of Henry, tenden to. keep the fact 

4 "ai Bons in fuſpenſe, and make them ſtand long in awe 

f ny 7 of. 1 each other: It rendered the Lancaſtrian. THT 
unable to ſtrike any violent blow againſt their. en 

mies; it encouraged the Yorkilts to hope, thaw ” 

after batiiſhing the king's miniſters, and getting, p pol 

ſefion of his perſon, they might gradually ut ndet- 

mine his authority, and be able, without the peril- : 

us.expedient of a civil war, to hangs: the ſuceeſ- 

1 by parliamentary and legal auth ority. . Ait 

1657. x diſpoſitions Which appeared in a parliament = 

6th Nov. affembled: ſoon, after the arrixal of the duke of York 
1 m kreland, favoured theſe expectations of his p; 
Slans; and both diſcovered an unuſpal boldneſs in 

the commons, and were a proof of the gene g 

tents which prevailed againſt, the adminiſtratign, 

The lower, houſe, without any previous.enquiry.or 
EP 5 without alleging; any: other ground e 

omplaint than common fame, ventured to. preſent 

4 againſt the duke of Someriet, he ducheſs 

of-Suffolk, the biſhop: of; Cheſter, 25 John Sutton, 

Jerd Dudley, and ſeperal others of inferior rank; 

And chey prayed the king to remove them for eyes 
m his perſon, and councils, and to prohibit the 2 
Kom approaching within twelre miles of the.court 


35 . Ts N 
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| This Was i ee attack, ſomewhat r and 
. Niippe ed: but by few precedents, againſt t 

niftry; yet the King durlt not openty' oppoſe it: He 
reg, chat, except the lords, he would'banifh-all 
rie others from court during a year, unleſs he 
Mond- have occafion for their ſervice in ſuppreſſing 
aty rebellion, | 18 the ſame time he rejected a bill 
Which Lac pabted boch houſes, for attainting the Jate 
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folk; and which, in ſeveral of its clauſes; 


e of Su 
ns à very general 880 judice N men. 


ſares of the burt. 1 7 181 
rt duke of Vork, wallingite theſe ſym 

rale an of 10,000 men, With Ar ions he 
marched Wc London; demanding 4 'reforma: d 
non of the government, and the removal of the 


„ 1. 
rn 
55 : 
of the 
duke of 
York. 


duke of Somerſet from all power and authority s. 


him; 
Was followed by tlie King at che head of a ſuperior 
army; in Which feveral of Richard's friends, arti. 


He unexpectedly found the gates of the city ſhut - 
_ Again and, en his retreating into Kent, he 


culirly Salifbuty'and Warwic, appeared; pr Tl 
ay; And 


with a view of mediating between the parti 


def ſeconding, oy vecafion, the duke of York's pre. 


tenfrons. "A partey enſued; Richard ſtill infifts 
the remeval of Somerſet; and his ſubmittin 
t à trial in Per arlament: The court pretended | 
ply with His demand; and that noblema 
pit 1 arreſt: The duke of Tork was then per- 
Faded to to pay His reſpe 
Ang; en repeating” his 
Somieffer, le was ſurpriſed to ſes that miniſter ſep 
from! behind the” curtain, and offer to maintain his 
nbeence.” Richind now found that he had been 
_ ed; that he was in the hands of his enemies; 
at i Was 5 neceffary, for his own fafe. 
os ns pretenfions. No violence, however, 
tedẽ a aünſt him: The nation. was net in 


. ie i un 3484 8 
93 a diſpo- 


s to the king in his tent; 
charge againſt the duke of 5 
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prince; He had many friends in Henry's camp- 
And his ſon, who was not in the power of the court, 

might ſtill be able to revenge his death on all his 
enemies: He was therefore diſmiſſed; and he re- 


tired to his. leat of eee on the e 175 
Wales 6 


Wee: the luke: = York 3 in 3 0 5 
treat, there happened an incident, which, by en- 


creaſing; the. public diſcontents, proved favourable 


tod his Pretenſians. Several Gaſcon lords, affection- 


ate to the Engliſh government, and diſguſted at the 


new dominion of the French, came to London, and 


offered to return to their allegiance under Henry *, 
The earl of Shrewſbury, with a body of 8000 men, 


ws ſent over to ſupport them. | Bourdeaux opened . 


13454. 
Sor JÞly: 


I3th 9 


its gates to him: He made himſelf maſter of Fron: 


fac,” Caſtillon, and ſome other places: Affairs be? 
gan to wear a favourable aſpect: But, as Charles 
haſtened to reſiſt this dangerous invaſion, the for- 
tunes of the Engliſh were ſoon reverſed : Shrewſ⸗ 


bury, a venerable warrior, above fourſcore years of 


2 © Na fell in battle; his conqueſts were Joſt ; Bour- 


ux was again obliged to ſubmit to the F rench 
king; and all hopes of recovering the provinge of 
Gaicony were for ever extinguiſhed. 135 
Toben the Engliſh: might deem be 
happy to be fairly rid of diſtant dominions which 


were of no uſe to them, and which they never could 5 


defend againſt the growing power of France, they 


expreſſed great diſcontent on the occaſion; and they 


threw all the blame on the miniſtry, who had not 


been able to effect impoſlibilities, While they were 
in this diſpoſition, the 5 8 8 s delivery of a ſon, . 


who received the name of Edward, was deemed no 
2 8 ae e as it removed ay BEE of ths 


. e p. 0. 1 Hollinghed, 5 505 
1 Polyd. Virg. p. 591, Grafton, P. 623. * 
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5 ni on of the duke of York, 1 was C HAP. 


otherwiſe, in the right of his father, and, by the laws XI. 


enacted ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of. Lancaſs. ” 


ter, next heir to the crown, it had rather a Fe Ma 


to inflame the quarrel between the parties. But the 
duke was incapable of violent counſels; and even 


when no viſible obſtacle lay between him and the 
throne, he was prevented by his own ſcruples from 


mounting it. Henry, always unfit to exerciſe the 
government, fell at this time into a diſtemper, 
which ſo far encreaſed his natural imbecility, that 


it rendered him incapable of maintaining even the 


appearance of royalty. The queen and the council, 


deſtitute of this ſupport, found themſelves unable to 


* reſiſt the York party; and they were obliged to 
yield to the torrent. They ſent. Somerſet to the 
Tower; and appointed Richard lieutenant of the 


kingdom, with powers to open and hold a ſeſſion of 
parliament ”, , That affembly alſo, taking into con- 
ſideration the ſtate of the kingdom, created him 
1 1 0 during pleaſure. Men who thus entruſted 


vereign authority to one that had ſuch evident 


and ſtrong pretenſions to the crown, were not ſurely 
averſe to his taking immediate and full poſſeſſion of 
it: Vet the duke, inſtead of puſhing them to make 
farther conceſſions, appeared ſomewhat timid and 


irreſolute, even in receiving the power which was 
tendered to him. He defired that it might be re- 
corded in parliament, that this authority was con- 


W on him from their own free motion, without 

application on his part: He expreſſed his hopes 
I 10 ey would aſſiſt him in the exerciſe of it: He 
made it a condition of his acceptance, that the other 


lords, Who were appointed to be of his council, 


thould alſo accept of the truſt, and ſhould exerciſe | 
it:? And he required that all the powers of his office 


9 5 be e and defined by act of 1 i 


n Rymer, vol. xi. p. 344. ; - > 
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Jar was certain wb 
uſual. and very amiable; yet Was it attende | with. 
bad t; conſequences! in the preſent junQure,-and; by 
Freun time to the animoſities of faction to fiſe and 
erment, it proved the ſource of all thoſe. furious 


Wars and commotions Which enſueadwꝓwꝑ . dt | 


EE enemies of the duke of York toon uit it 
in their power: to make advantage of his. exceflive! 
Kaution. Henry, being ſo far recovered from Hs 

aper as to carry the Appearance of exereifffig 
he royal power; they moved him to reſume his au- 
bority, to annul the proteCtorſhip of the dukeg to 
releaſe Somerſet from the Tower , and to commit 
the adminiſtration into the hands of that noblemänt 


Tut « Righard, ſenſible of the dangers which might actend 


Firit battle ve nent. 


of St. Al- 
ban's. 


ad May. 


28 


ormer acceptance of the parliamentar commniiſ. 
fl n, ould he ſubmit to the annulling of it, levied: - 
an army; but ſtill without advancing any Pretenle 
ic to the crown. He.complained only of the King's 
miniſters, and demanded a reformation of the 86. 
A battle was fought at St. Alban's, itt 
7 ich the Yo rkiſts Were ſu erior, and; without fuſs: - 
ing any, material loſs, Tow about - 5000 of their 
Mies; F en whom were the düke of Somerſet, | 
the, carl of. Northumberland, the karl of Stafford, 
eſt ſon of the duke of Bu Thin gham, lord Ge 
nd many other props of ditifetion* . The king 
him imlelf fell into the hands of helukbof Vork who” 
treated, him, with great reſpect and tendernels: „ 
Was only 6bliged (which he regarded as no h ardſhij > oh 
1900055 the whole Autom of the ee into t 
| of, lis rival, i 311111 Tt ns 
ohh 15 5 the; 6 Brit bleed 6 ſalt i hi fatal: e 1 
as not Hniſhed in Leis than a courſe: thirty 
bk ich. was figrialized: by twelve piteh 6d. at 
= wi ich, opened A ſcene of extraordinary fieroes'! 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
8 bf AP, 1 This meaſure being unexpected, was pot, 


oppoſed by the contrary party: The houſe of lords, 
who were many of them diſguſted with the late a&- 
of reſumption, aſſented to Henry's propoſal: And- 
the king. was declared to be reinſtated in ſovereign 
authority. Even the duke of Vork acquieſced in 
this irregular act of the peers; and no diſturbance 
_ enſued. But that prince's claim to the crown, was- 
too well known,' and the ſteps which he had taken 
to promote it, were too evident, ever to allow ſin- 
cere truſt and confidence to have place between the 
parties. The court retired to Coventry, and in- 
vited the duke of Vork and the earls of Saliſbury: 
and Warwic to attend the king's perſon. When 
they were on the road they received intelligence that 
deſigns were formed againſt. their liberties and lives. 
They immediately ſeparated themſelves : Richard 


withdrew to his caſtle of Wigmore : Saliſpury to 


Middleham in Yorkſhire; And Warwic to his 
government of Calais, which had been committed 
to him after the battle of St. Alban's, and which, as 
it gave him the command of the only regular mili- 
tary force maintained by England, was of the ut- 
moſt importance in the preſent juncture. Still, men 
of | peaceable. diſpoſitions, and among the reſt, 
Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, thought it 
ot: 400 late to interpoſe with their good offices, in 
order to prevent that effuſion of blood with which 
the kingdom was threatened; and the awe in which 
each party ſtood of the other, rendered the media-; 


tion for ſome time ſucceſsful. It was agreed that | 


1458. 


all the great leaders on both ſides. ſhould meet in 


. and be ſolemnly reconciled. The duke 
of York and his partiſans came thither with nus 
merous retinues, and took up their quarters near 


ceach other for mutual ſecurity. The leaders of the 


Lancaſtrian. party uſed the ſame precaution. The. 
mayor, at the head of 500 OY wy A ſtrict. 
watch 
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watch PR and day; and was 3 vigilant C HA P. 
in maintaining peace between them”. Terms were . 
adjuſted, which removed nat the ground of differ. 27 ; 
ence. An outward reconciliation only was pro- 
cured: And in order to notify this accord to the 
whole people, a ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's was 
appointed, where the duke of York led queen Mar- 
garet, and a leader of one party marched hand in 
hand with a leader of the oppoſite. The leſs. real 
cordiality prevailed, the more were the exterior 
demonſtrations of amity redoubled. Butz it was ed: 
dent, that a conteſt for a crown could not thus be 
: peaceably accommodated; that each party watched 
only for an opportunity of ſubverting the other; 
and that much blood muſt yet be ſpilt, ere the na- 
| tion could be reſtored to perfect tranquillity, ane | 
FD] ua ſettled and eſtabliſhed government. 8 
VEN. the ſmalleſt accident, without any 2 1459. 
| deſign, was ſufficient, in the preſent diſpoſition of . - 
men's minds, to diſſolve the ſeeming harmony, 
betwaen the parties; and had the intentions of the 
leaders been ever ſo amicable, they wauld have 
found it difficult to reſtrain the animoſity of their 
followers. One of the king's retinue inſulted one 
of the earl of Warwic's: Their companions on both 
ſides took part in the quarrel: A fierce combat en- 
ſued: The earl apprehended his life to be aimed at: 
e fled to his government of Calais; and both 
parties, in every county of England, openly made 
ee for acki the: | Trae Tp) war: and ö | 
2 — 15 2 a of Saliſbury, ahi To. join the Jul Battle of | 
| of Vork, was oOvertaken at Blore-heath, on the re” 
borders of Staffordſhire, by lord Audley, who com- 23d Sept. 
manded 19 . Korese 5 and a 1 W | 
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2⁰ | HISTORY OF E£NGEAND.. 


E 5 4 8. with ſteep banks ran between the armies. Saliſbury 
0%, here ppl his defect in numbers by yſtratagem; a 
ment, of which there occur. 2 inſtances in 
the Engliſh eivil wars, where a headlong courage, | 
more than military conduct, is commonly to be fe. 
marked. He feigned a retreat, and allured ny 
to follow him Wich precipitation : : But when t 
Fan of the royal army had paſſed the' brook, 8a. 
- lifbury ſuddenly turned upon them; and partly "by 
the fürpriſe, partly by the diviſion, of the enetnies* . 
_ forees, put this body to rout : The example” of 
flight was followed by the reſt of the army: And 
Saliſbury; obtatning a complete viftory, reached the 
egerel rendezvous of the Yorkiſts at Ludlow . 
TIE earl of Warwic brought over to this ren 
dezvous a thoice body of veterans from Calais, ; by : 
whom it was thought the fortune of the war would 
much depend; but this reinforcement occaſioned, 
in the ue, ' the immediate ruin of the duke of 
Vork's party. When the royal army approached, 
and a general action was every hour expected, fir 
Andrew Tfollep, who commänded the veteratis, 
deferted to the king in the night-time ; and thi y 
Yotkiſts were fo dilmayed at this inflance' of trea⸗ 
chery, Which made every man ſuſpicious of his 
8 that they ſeparated next day, without” ftrik 
ON a e A ſtroke: Tue duke fled to Ireland: The earl 
War wic, attended by many of the other leaders, 
eſcaped” to Calais; Where His great putarit * 
among all orders of men, particu i a0 among the 
military, ſoon drew to him partifans, and rendered 
his power very formidable. Thie friends of the 
houſe of York; in England, kept thenifelyes &6 
Where in readineſs to fl on the 5 firm nons from 
their leaders. N OO 55 e 
2460... ;FTER meeting With tome 7 at Nea, At. 
ie e th Kent, with The earl of Sakibury, ar 
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d being met 175 primate, 4 4% 5 5 0 
me other perſons of diſtinktion, 1 ed 1, amid] | 
the acclamations, of the people, 1 to. 20 "The 
city. immeqiately opened its gates to 


rao 80 encreaſing on every £ ay's. e 
; = bimſelf ! in a condition to. face ack hy 


non peopl e Fre, ee by 1 5 of t 
* Varwic and Marche 1 Henry Kent. Ko 
emp * Ih ſhadow. of. a king, Was 12 taken prifoner's | 
and 48 the innocence and ſimplicity. of his manners, 
0 7 bore the appearance of ſandity, had pro: 
d him the tender regard of th PAPER 85 the earl 
farwie and the. 8 9 


er lea are to diſ- 
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C Har P. centious times. He advanced towards the Hirni 10 


and being met by the archbiſhop! of Canterbury, 5 
who aſked him, whether he had yet paid his d | 
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to the king? he replied, that he knew of Hone to 
whom he owed that title. He then ſtéod near the 


throne", and addrefling himſelf” tothe hoüſe of 
_ peers, he gave them a deduction of his title 
deſcent, mentioned the cruelties by which the how 
of Lancaſter had paved their Way /t6* ſovercigt n 
powerh inſiſted on the calamities which hnad attended 


by 


the government of Henry, exhorted them to Te- 
turn into the right path, by doing juſties to the 


lineal ſucceſſor, and thus pleaded” Fg 'caufe* Before 


5 3 them as his natural and legal judges o. This C601 
e moderate manner of demanding a ' crown, in- 


timidated his friends and encouraged” his Enemies; 


The lords remained in ſuſpenſe®; ; "and no one vent. 


tured to utter a word o the raffen. ö Richard, 


7 who had probably expected that the peers woul 


have invited him to place” himſelf on the tRron 


was much diſappointed a at their ſilence; but e 805 


them to reflect on what he Had f propoſed to them, 
he departed the houſe.” The 22835 took the matter 5 


I into conſideration with as "much tranquillity as if 


it had been a common ſubj eck of debate bey 


; deſired the affiſtance of dome conſiderable members 5 


5 among the commons in their deliberations: — 
heard, in ſeveral ſucceſſive days, the reaſons fo 


for the duke of Vork: They even ventured to Pro- 


poſe bjections to his claim, founded on fo 
entails of the crown, and on the oaths of fealty worn - 


to the houſe of Lancaſter 7"; They alſo obſerved, 


that, as Richard had all Alan borne the artis Bf 
Vork, not thoſe of Clarence; he could not claim ds 


«vas 


fuccefſor to the latter family: 


And after Teceivin; 


aniwers to theſe” objections, derived froni the 'vio- 
lence and power by which the houſe of Lancaſter 


* Hollingſhed, „„ Cotton, p. 665. Grafton, p. 643. 
| * * Hollingſhed, P- 657. Grafton, p. „ Cotton, p. 666» 


BD on. 


Be — 5 tempt his life; and that all former ſettlements of 


: pp cite 3 3 of 0 crown, they C HA P. 
proceeded to give a deciſion. Their ſentence was I. 
Calculated, as far as poſſible, to pleaſe both parties: 146. 
They declared. the title of the duke of Vork to be 
certain and indefeaſible; but in conſideration that 
Henry had enjoyed the crown, without: diſpute Dr 
controverſy, during the courſe of thirty-eight years, 

they: determined, that he ſhould' continue to poſſeſs 

the title and dignity during the remainder of his 

life; that the adminiſtration of the government, 

: meanwhile, ſhould remain with Richard; that he 

ſhould be acknowledged. the true and lawful heir of 
the monarchy; that every one ſhould ſwear to main- 

tain his ſucceſſion, and it ſhould be treaſon to at- 


the crown, in this and the two laſt reigns, ſhould 1 
be abrogated and reſcinded *, The duke acquieſceed di 
in this deciſion: Henr himſelf, being a priſoner 
could not oppoſe it: Even if he had enjoyed: his | 
liberty, he would not probably have-felt any violent N | 
| reluckance againſt i it: And the act thus paſſed with | 
the unanimous conſent of the whale legiſlative er as . 


Though the mildneſs of this compromiſe is chie 
to be aſcribed to thie moderation of the duke of 
Vork, it is impoſſible not to obſer ve in thoſe tranſ- 
| actions viſible marks of a higher regard to law, and 
of a more fixed: authority, enjoyed by parliament, 
| hiſto has appeared i in 15 former period of Fele 
11 NO | 'probable- that he hey wich e 
3 either menaces or violence, could have ob- 
tained from the commons a ſettiement more con- 
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HR and unifo orm: But as many, if not all the | 
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CH AP. on titles by too ſudden and violent an overthrow 
XX. of that family; and in thus temporiſing between 
ie parties, they fixed the throne on a baſis: upon 
: -which-it could not poſſibly. ſtand. - The duke; ap- 

prehending his chief danger to ariſe from the genius 
and ſpirit of queen Margaret, ſought a * "> 
*baniſhing her the kingdom: He ſent her 
King's name, a ſummons. to came immed 
London; intending, 1 in caſe of her 5 
5 proceed to extremities againſt her. But the: queen 
needed not this menace to excite her e in de- 
fending the rights of her family. | After the defeat at 
Northampton, ſhe fled with her infant ſon to Dur- 
ham, thence to Scotland; but ſoon returning, ſhe 
applied to the northern barons, and employed very 
motive to procure their aſſiſtance. Her 
inſinuation, and addreſs, qualities in which * 
| 5 celled; her careſſes, her promiſes, wrought a. pow- 
ãIVFEpy f effect on every one who approached her: | 
EO _ admiration of her great qualities was ſucceeded by 
1 cCompaſſion towards her helpleſs condition: The 
nunobility of that quarter, who xegarded them 
. the moſt — in the kingdom, were moped by 
5 indignation to find the ſouthern barons pre pretend to 
1 diſpoſe of the crown and ſettle! the government : 
And that they might allure. the people to their 
ſtandard, they promiſed themtheſpoils of all the pro- 
VUnces on the other ſide of the Trent. By ur chene 
_ the queen had collected an army twenty thouland 
ſtrong, with a celerity which was neither expectec 
| | by her friends, nor apprehended by her enemies. 
EZ Aux duke of York, informed of her, APPEATANCE 1 5 
=. in the north, haſtened thither with.a body of, $000 
1 men, to ſuppreſs, as he imaginsd, nings 
3 of an inſurrection; when, on his arrival at Wake- 
A Sield, he found himſelf ſo much outaumbered by 
the enemy. He threw; himſelf into. Sandal caſtle, 
Which was ſituated in the neighbourhood ; and he 
Was adviſed- by the carl of Saliſbur and other 
7 prudent 
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5 hir ſon, hs EY | -Mavihre) 08 was rn . 
im the borders ofs: Wales, could advance to His 


 affiftatice * But the duke, though deficient in po- 


lieteal courage, poſſeſſed perſonal bravery in an 


8 degree; and notwithſtanding his wiſdom 


eperience, he thought that he fhould be for 
euer dilgraced, if, by taking ſhelter behi 
- 2 for a moment feſign rhe victory to 4 


woran. He deſcended into the plain, and offered Patt of 


batkle to the enemy, Which was inſtantly: accepted. 
Ihe great inequality of numbers was ſufficient alone 
tt deeide the victory; but the queen, by; ſending 
à detachment, who fell on the back of the duke's 

army, rendered her advantage ſtill more certain and 


lain, ti head was cut off by Margaret's orders, 


and fixed on the gates of Vork, with a paper crown 


x it, in derifton”of his pretended title. His ſon, 


this ow hands, this innocent prince, 
pure; as well as other ene 
Are r Fefreſentes by hiſtorians: as extremely amiable. 
| The earl of Saliſbury was wounded" and taken pri- 


perſens of diſtinckion, by martial law at Pomfret 


Tuee fell nent three thoufand Forkäſts in this 
battle: The duke himſelf was greatly and juſtiy la- 


5 menen by bis owm party; a prince v he merited: a 


| 8 whole! errors in conduct proceed 


Fs { 


| He periſhed) 1 
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1d walls, 


ufdiſpi ted.” The duke himfelf was killed in the 8 | 
ion; and as his body was found among the of York. 


the earl of Rutland, a youth of feventeen, was 
bröught to lord Clifford; and that barbarian; in 
reyenge of his father's" death, who had periſhed in 
5 the battle of St. Albans, murdered in coot bleed, 
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21 | HISTORY OT ENGLAND. _ 
CHA r SET George, and Richard, with three daughters, 


| AR Elizabeth, and Margaret. 
7461. TIE queer, after this important victory, divided 


her army. She ſent the ſmaller diviſion, under 
he Tudor, earl of Pembroke; half brother to 


the king, | againſt Edward, the new duke of Vork. 


She herſelf marched with the larger diviſion to- 


Wards London, where the earl of Warwic had been | 


Battle of left with the command of the Yorkiſts. Pembroke 


Morti- 


mn WAS: defeated by Edward at Mortimer's Croſs in 
Cros. Herefordſhire, with the loſs of near 4000 men: His 


army was diſperſed; he himſelf eſcaped. by flight ; 
_ but His father, fir Owen Tudor, was taken priſoner, | 


and immediately beheaded by Edward's orders. 


Tus barbarous praQtice,: -being once begun; was con- 


tinued by both parties, from a ſpirit of revenge, 


Which covered i itlelf under the pretence 855 retali- wy 


ation. 


2 Ms chalpenſated this. defeat by : a vidory ; 


Alban which! the obtained, over the earl of Warwic. That 


nobleman,” on the approach of the Lancaſtrians, 


led out his army, reinforced by a ſtrong body of 
the Cie airy? who were affedtionate to his cauſe ; 


- Th he gave battle to the queen at St. Albans. 
ile the armies were wanniy. engaged, Lovelace, 


' whocommanded a confiderable 500 y of the Yorkiſts, 


. withdrew from the combat; and this treacherous | 


onduet, of which there are anf inſtance> in thoſe 
al ale decided the victory il favour of the? 
A of the vang une Perithed in the 
'pathuit'; anck the 1 55 :of the kin fel 195 
unc e Hands 05 his own party. 1 Nis 0 e 
Nas ſiire to be almoſt e. qually à pri Ben 10 ver 
_ fafibnchad tlie keeping of him; and {64 cely any 
85 5 UGecérum was obſerved by ne Ga "yy Dh 
+, in their rhtethi partic Him. Lo rd Bon- 
| ij 55 10 Fol 7 cate. n'ert iſted"by the: 


2 SS * 411 O74. * F 1 Sie: 22 8 ©] 15 uy To > * „ 
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dittle * 
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5 SOT. was ordered to aſſemble 1 in St. John's Fields; - 


PA 


HENRY „ 
7 


Vorkilts, e With Fes 98 on al. CHAP. 
ſurances of pardon given him by He ry: But Mar- NN... 
en, regardleſs of her uſband's pr romile, 

ordered the head. of that nobleman .; t be 
oh ib 5 the ,executioner 3 Thomas Kiriel, 5 
ge warrior, Who had fignalized. hirnſelf in BE 
11 Wars, was treated in the fame manner. 


medi- abr. 


x 


| 5 Augen macle no great advantage of, this, vic⸗ 
Young, Edward advanced upon her from _—_— 
5 fide; and. collecting the rema! NS of Warwic' Et Z 
— 1 50 ſoon. in a condition of giving her battle. 7 
i 1 955 erior forces. She was ſenfble. of her danger 8 
_ whale 55 lay between t the enemy and the city of Lon- 
dan; and ſhe. found 1 it neceſſary to retreat with her Eo 
AMY, to the north ©. Edward entered the capital 
amicddlt tl the acclarhations of the citizens, and i imme: 
5 1 opened a new ſcene to his party. This 1 ugs 
te Bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty of 


: on, far his bravery, his activity, his affability, 

: 15 . Fer quality 2 found himſelf ſo. SA 5 1 5 = 
Pgllclled:o public fayour, that, elated with the Leo 
15 10 bis age, he tefolved no longer to confine _ a 


> Hb 

| 1 within. thoſe narrow limits which his father 8 7 
e himfelf, and which had been found - 

been © prejud icial:to his cauſe. . He deter- „ 

mined to afſume. the name and dignity 'of king; to 


4 


9 1 on his, claim; bo and thenceforth to treat 


10 a8 traitors. and rebels to his lawful 


al of a national. conſent, or the appear- 5 
1 5 715 (ieee, notwithſtanding his Plauſible 
. requiſit a By 116 precede this bold meaſure, . and as 


8 Wy lem ing of a parliament might occaſion too Fc | 
ky * lelays, an d be attended with other 1 anconyeni- 

ies, he; N proceed in a le 75 regular man 
x and to put, Ik gut of. the- Power g his enemies to | 
: 0 0b, etch in the way of his elevation. His 


. « Hollingſhed, p. 60. © Grafton, p. 632. 
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CH A P. great nymbers of people ſurrounded them; an da- 
: 5 rangue was pronounced to this mixed multitude, | 
1461. ſetting. forth the title of Edward, and inveighing 
5 ' againſt the tyranny and ufurpation of the rival fa- 
'- ily; and the people were then aſked, whether they 
would have Henry of Lancaſter for king | ? They una- 
nimouſly exclaimed againſt the propoſal. It was 
then demanded; whether they would accept of Ed- 
Ward, eldeſt ſon of the late duke of York ? They ex- 
aa preſied their aſſent by loud and joyful acclamations f. 
V. af. A great number of biſhops, lords, magiſtrates, and 
NE. the other perſons of diſtinction, were next aſſembled at 
| Baynard's caſtle, who ratified the popular election; 
SthNarch and the new King was on the ſubſequent 'da I hs | 
| chimed | in London, by the title of Edward IN 
Is this manner ended the reign of Henry Vi. "2 
monarch who, while in his cr Me” had been prö- 
| claimed King both of France and England, and Who 
: | began his lifewith the moſt ſplendid p roſpects thatany 
prince in Europe had ever enjoyed. 3 Thi revolution 
525 unhappy. for his peo le, as it was the ſource of ci- 
vil wars ; but was almo entirely indifferent to Henry 
himſelf, who was utterly incapable of exerciſing his 
authority, and who, provided he perſonally met with 
ood uſage, was, equally eafy, as he was equally en- 
WE in the hands of his enemies and of his friends. 
His weakneſs and his diſputed | title were the chief 
8 cauſes of the public calamities: ; But whether his 
queen, and his miniſters, were not alſo guilty of ſome _ 
e feat abuſes of power, it is not eaſy for us at this diſ- 
3 Wo of time to determine: There remain no proofs _ 
on kee ord of : any e violation of the laws, 5 
"which was A private crime, formed no precedent, 


And was but too much of a piece with, the uſual te- 
|  rocity and cruelty of the times. ” 


1K Stowe, p. 41 5. Hollingſhed; p. 66 1 Graft, p. 653. 8 
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i ,, 
Tak moſt remarkable law, which paſſed in this © i AP: | 


twenty pounds a Jon of our preſent money; and it 
were to be wiſhed, that the ſpirit, as well as letter 


ment was now become in . That allembt 7 


ee eee 


2 „* 
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any exorbitant power of the crown, than fr om the | 
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licentious ſpirit of the ariſtocracy, and perhaps from 


wy 


I Ibis. 8 Henry VI. cap. 74 10 Henry VI. cap. _ i | 
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the rude education of the age, and their own igno- 
rance of the advantages reſulting from a 8 0 9) ad. 


* of juſtice. 
WHEN the duke of Vork, the earls of Saliſbury | 


and Warwic, fled the kingdom upon the deſertion of 


their troops, a parliament was ſummoned at Co- 
ventry in 1460, by which they were all attainted. | 
This parliament ſeems to have been very irregularly 


_ conſtituted, and ſcarcely deſerves the name: Info- 
much, that an act paſſed in it, „that all ſuch 


« Knit ghts of any county, as were returned by virtue 


3 5 85 king's letters, without any other election, 
“ ſhould be valid, and that no ſheriff ſhould, for 


<< returning them, incur the penalty of the ſtatute 


5 < of Henry IV *.” All the acts wy that parliament 2 
were afterwards reverſed ; © becauſe it was unlaw. 
fully ſummoned, and the Khights and barons not 


< duly choſen?” - 
TIE parliaments in hid. reign, instead of 1 0 


= 5 vigilance againſt the uſurpations of the court of 


Rome, endeavoured to enforce the former ſtatutes 
enacted for that purpole, The commons petitioned, 


that no foreigner ſhould be capable of any church 
preferment, and that the patron might be allowed to 
Preſent anew upon the non- reſidence of any incum- 
bent : But the king eluded theſe petitions. Pope 
Martin wrote him a ſevere letter againſt the ſtatute 


of proviſors; which he calls an abominable law, 


that would infallibly damn every one who obſerved 


it . The cardinal of Wincheſter was legate ; and 


as he was aHfo a kind of prime miniſter, and im- 


menſely rich from the profits of his clerical dignities, 


the parliament became jealous leſt he ſhould extend 
the papal power; ' and the proteſted, that the car- 
- dinal ſhould abſent himſelfin all affairs and councils | 


* Cctton, p. 663. rs | Stifutes at Landes 39 9 Henry . 1. 


= Cs Pe 585. n Bur net' 8 Collection of e vol. 1. 
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of the king, whenever the pope or ſee of Romeo n n A P. 
was touched upon ?. -_ 

PERMISSION was given by 2 to export . 
corn when it was at low prices; wheat at fix ſhillings 
and eight pence a quarter, money of that age; bar- 

_ ley at three ſhillings and four pence”. It appears 

from theſe prices, that corn ſtill remained at near 

half its preſent value; though other commodities | 
were much cheaper. The inland commerce of corn | 

was alfo opened in the ei 1 of the i rtr 

allowing any collector of the cuſtoms „„ 

licence for carrying it from one county to another 5. 

The fame year a kind of navigation act was propoſed 

with regard to all places within the Streights; but 

_the king rejected it. 

Tx firſt inſtance of debt ad upon parlia- 
mentary ſecurity occurs in this reign*. The con- 
mencement of this pernicious practice deſerves to 
be noted; a practice the more likely to become per- 
nicious, the more a nation advances in opulence and 
Credit. The ruinous effects of it are now become 
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but too apparent, and threaten the very exiſtence a” 

the Nation: - : „ 
. Cotton, p 59 3. Þ Statutes at 5 I; Henry VI. CAP. 2. x 
23 Henry VI. cap. 6. 4 Cotton, b. Ty. 8 r e 155 626, N 
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Bat of Touton— 
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| Battle of Teukęſbury, 
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T x ea of his own party. 
terpriſing; and his hardneſs of heart and ſeverit 
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A ah into VERO . 
Battle of. Hexham, - — Henry | 
15 
P ner, and confined in, * the Toto 
57 1 with the Lady Elizabeth. Gr ray 
S Sau iſguſred- Alliance with Burgundy . 
—lInſurrettion in Torkſhire——Battle of Ban- 
ee and Clarence baniſhed=— Mar- 
ric and Clarence return ——Edward . expelled | 
Henty VI. re/tored— —Edward IV. returns 
Baule of Barnet, Fen 15555 of Warwic— 
and murder 9 prince Ed. - 
"ward —— Death. of Henry VI. —— Invaſion of 
Fance. Peace of \ 28 0525 
eution of. the duke of Clarence— 
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Att a 
d "FOUNG Rad, 10 in his bern year, 
J was of a temper well fitted to make his way 
through ſuch a ſcene of war, havoc, and devaſtation, 


a >. 
8 7 * $ + 


« > 
5915 . 


as muſt conduct him to the full poſſeſſion of that 
: crown, Which he claimed from hereditary right, but 


which he had aſſumed from the tumultuary election 
He was bold, active, wy : 


character rendered him impregnable to all dete 5 
movements of compaſſion, which might relax nt Vis 


gour in the proſecution of the moſt bloody reven 
upon his enemies. 


a _ POE: of his e dipoſtien. | 


The very commencement of hi 


'A tradel. 


— 


Ti and Nh. 


E D w. A 1%. 8. 


A 1 of London, who kept ſhop at ha ſign c W4 AP, 


of the. Crown, having faid that he would make his 


ſon heir to the Crown; this harmleſs pleaſantry was 1407 
interpreted to be ſpoken in derifion of Edward's aſ. 


ſumed title; and he was condemned and executed 
for the offence*. Such an act of tyranny was a 


proper prelude to the events which enſued. The 


ſcaffold, as well as the field, inceſſantly {freamed 


with the nobleſt blood of England, ſpilt in the quar- 
rel between the two contending families, whole ani: 
moſity was now become implacable. The people, 


divided in their affections, took different ſymbols of 


N 


party: The partiſans of the houſe of Lancaſter 
Chole the red roſe as their mark of diſtinction; 3 thoſe 
_ of York were. denominated from the white ; and 


theſe civil wars were thus known, over Europe, by * 


the name of the quarrel between the two roſes. 


Tux licence, in which queen Margaret had been 3 
_ obliged to indulge her troops, infuſed great terror 
averſion into the city of London, and all the 


| ſouthern parts of the kingdom; and as ſhe there ex- 


© RR an obſtinate refiſtance, ſhe had prudentiy 8 
tired northwards among her own. partiſans. The 
ſame licence, joined to the zeal of faction, ſoon 


brought great multitudes to her ſtandard; and ſhe 
was able, in a few days, to aſſemble. an army, ſixty 


thouſand ſtrong, in Yorkſhire. . The king and the 1 


earl of War wic haſtened with an army of forty thou- 
ſand men, to check her progreſs; and when they 
reached Pomfret they ditpatched a body of troops, 
under the command of lord Fitzwalter, to ſecure the 


age of Ferrybridge over the river Ayre, which 7 85 
lay between then and the enemy. Fitzwalter took _ 


poſſeſſion of the poſt aſſigned him; but was not 
able to maintain it againit lord Clifford, who at- 


| tacked him with ſuperior numbers. The Yorkiſts 


dane © chaſed back with great ſlaughter ; > ow lord 


1 Habington in Kennet, 0 431. 'Graftor ox 797. . 
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a HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


c H AP. Fitzwalter himſelf was flain in the action n. The 
earl of Warwic, dreading The conſequences of this 
16. diſaſter, at a time when a decifive action was every 


i 
_— 


of ſnow, which driving full in the faces of their ne- 
mies, blinded them; and this advantage was im- 
proved by a ſtratagem of lord Falconberg's, That 
nobleman ordered ſome infantry to advance before 
the line, and, after having ſent a volley of flight 
arrows, as they were called, amidſt the enemy, im- 
mediately to retire. The Lancaſtrians,” imagining _ 
that they were gotten within reach of the oppoſite 
army, diſcharged all their arrows, which thus fell 
ſhort of the Yorkiſts*, After the quivers of the 
enemy were. emptied, Edward advanced his line, 
and did execution with impunity on the diſmayed 
TLancaſtrians: The bow, however, was ſoon laid 
" aſide, and the ſword decided the combat, which 
ended in a total victory on the ſide of the Vorkiſts. 


* W. Wyreeſter, p. 489. - Hall, fol. 186. Hollingſhed, p. 664. 
Y Habington, p. 432. * Hollingſhed, p. „ fi, 


Edward 


Cropyl. contin, p. 832. Hall, fol. 186 


EDN AR D 0 

- OD Edward iſſued orders to give no quarter 7. The CHAP. 
| routed army was purſued to Tadcaſter with great XI. 
| bloodſhed and confuſion 3 and above thirty-ſix thqu- \ 
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5 % ls paged 5 he 146r. 8 
1 fand men are computed to have fallen in the battle 


and purtuit *: Among theſe were the earl of Weſt 
morland, and his brother, fir John Nevil, the 1 5 
olf Northumberland, the lords Dacres and Welles, 
and fir Andrew Trollop'*. The earl of Devonſhire, 
who was now engaged in Henry's party, was brought 
a4 a priſoner to Edward; and was, ſoon after, beheaded 
by martial law at York. His head was fixed on a 
pole erected over a gate of that city; and the head 
of duke Rickard, and that of the earl of Saliſpury, 
were taken down, and buried, with their bodies. 
Henry and Margaret had remained at York 
during the action; but learning the defeat of their 
army, and being ſenſible that no place in Englind 
could now afford them ſhelter, they fled with great 
precipitation into Scotland. They were accompa- 
nied by the duke of Exeter, who, though he had „ 
married Edward's ſiſter, had taken part with the Ns 
Lancaſtrians, and by Henry duke of Somerſet, who | 
had commanded in the unfortunate battle of Touton, 


27 ries 


; 8 Ks IN. 7 . 7 

and who was the ſon of that nobleman killed in the 

JJ Ab oo 
 NoTwITHSTANDING. the great animoſity which Henry 


| prevailed between the kingdoms, Scotland had never a 5 
exerted itſelf with vigour, to take advantage, either land. 
_ of the wars which England carried on with France, 
br of the civil commotions which aroſe between the 
- _ - eontending families. James I. more laudibly em- 
ployed, in civilizing his ſubjects, and taming them 
to the ſalutary yoke of law and juſtice, avoided all 
huooſtilities with foreign nations; and though he ſeem- 
ed intereſted to maintain a balance between France : 


. n Habington,. p. 432. 8 Hollingſhed, p. 665. Grafton, 
p. 656. Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 533 Fall, fol. 187. 
Habington, p.433. „ dp „„ q 
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CH AT, hd; England, Þs: gave no. . aſſiſtance to thb | 
D former. kingdom in its greateſt diſtreſſes, than per- 
mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his ſubjects to 
enliſt in the French ſervice. After the murder. of 


that excellent prince, the minority of his ſon and 


ſucceſſor, James II. and the diſtractions incident to 
it, retained the Scots in the ſame ſtate of neutrality; 3 
and the ſuperiority, viſibly acquired by France, rel» 
dered jt then unpeceſſary for her ally to interpofe in 
her defence. But, when the quarrel commenced 


between the houfes of York and Lancaſter, and be- 


came abſolutely incurable, but by the total ertinclion : 
of one party; James, who had now riſen to man's 
eſtate, was tempted to ſeize the opportunity, and he 


endeavoured to recover thoſe places which the Eng- 


liſh. had formerly conquered from his anceſtors. 


le laid ſiege to the caſtle of Roxborough in 1 5 


and had provided himſelf with a ſmall train of ar- 
tillery for that enterpriſe: But his cannon. 7 ſo 
ill framed, that one of them burſt as he was 7 
it, and put an end to his life in the flower le his | 

age. His fon, and ſucceſſor, James III. was Alſo 


a. minor on his acceſſion : The uſual diſtractions en- 


ſued in the government: The queen-dowager, Anne 
of Gueldres, aſpired to the regency : The 8 of | 


Douglas oppoſed her pretenſions; And queen Mar- 


ret, when ſhe fled into. Scotland, found: there 3 


5 


5 people little leſs divided by faction, than th ole by 5 


whom ſhe had been cxpclie,” Though ſhe 629 


the connexions between the royal 9 of Scotland 


{i _- the houſe of Lancaſter, by the young king's | 


andmother, a, daughter of. the earl of Somerſet ; 15 
he could engage the Scottiſh counci}. to- go no fat- 
1 ther than to expreſs their good withes in her favour ; 


But, on her offer to deliver to: them immediately 
the i important fortreſs of Berwic, and to contract her 


ſon in marriage with a ſiſter of king James, ſhe 
found a better RPO and the Scots promiſed 


the 


Richard II. and though they confirmed” judicial 
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the aſſiſtance of their arms to reinſtate her family c HA p. 
upon the throne *. But, as the danger from that l. 
quarter ſeemed not very urgent to Edward, he did 
not purſue the fugitive king and queen into their 
retreat; but returned to London, where a parlia- 
ment was ſummoned for ſettling the government. 
O the meeting of this aſſembly, Edward found 4th Nor. 
the good effects of his vigorous meaſure in aſſuming ran 
; the crown, as well as of his victory at Touton, by _ 
which he had ſecured it: The parliament no longer 
| heſitated between the two families, or propoſed any 
of thoſe ambiguous deciſions, which could only ſerve 

to perpetuate and inflame the animoſities of party. 
hey recognized the title of Edward, by hereditary 
deſcent, through the family of Mortimer; and de- 

_ clared that he was king by right, from the death of 
his father, who had alſo the {fame lawful title; and 
that he was in poſſeſſion of the crown from the day 
that he aſſumed the government, tendered to him 
by the acclamations of the people. They ex- 
preſſed their abhorrence of the uſurpation and in- 
truſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, particulary that b 
of the earl of Derby, otherwiſe called Henry IV. e 
which, they ſaid, had been attended with every _ ” 
kind of diforder, the murder of the ſovereign and 
the oppreſſion of the ſubject. They annulled every 
grant which had paſſed in thoſe reigns; they rein- 
” Rated the king in all the poſſeſſions which had be- 
longed: to the crown at the petended depoſition! of 


1461. 
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| deeds, and the decrees of inferior courts, they re- 
yerſed all attainders paſſed in any pretended: parlia- 
ment; particularly the attainder of the earl of Cam- 
bridge, the king's grandfather; as well as that of 
the earls of Saliſbury and Gloceſter, and of lord — | 
Lumley, who had been forfeited for adhering. to 
| 4 Hall, fol. 13). Habington, p. 434. © Cotton, p. 670. 
t Cotton, p. 672. Statutes at Large, 1 Edw. IV. cap. . 
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CHAP. 
XXII. 


33 4 
K 


non e 
Maxwof theſe votes were the reſult of the uſual 
violence! of party: The common ſenſe of mankind, 


in more peaceable times, repealed them: And the | 
ſtatutes of the houſe of Lancaſter, being the deeds 


| £9 an eſtabliſhed 1 and enacted by princes 


— 


ong poſſeſſed of authority; have always been held 


5 15 a ld and obligatory. The parliament, however, 
in ſubverting ſuch deep foundations, had {till the 


pretence of replacing the government om its ricient 


and natural baſis: But, in their ſubſequefit *mea- 


ſures; they were more guided by revenge; at leaſt 
by the views of convenience, than by the maxims of 
equity and juſtice. They paſſed an act of forfeiture 
and attainder againſt Henry VI. and queen Mar- 
garet, and their infant ſon, prince Edward: The 


ſame act was extended to the dukes of Somerſet 


and Exeter; to the earls of Northumberland, Te 
vonſhire,. Pembroke, Wilts; to the viſcount Beau- 


mont; the lords Roos, Nevil, Clifford, Welles, 


NDatre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford; to'Alex- _ 


ander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mount- 


fort, John | Heron, and many other perſons of 
diſtinction :. The parliament-veſted the- eſtates of 


all theſe attainted perſons in the crown; 3 though het 11 , 
ſole crime was the adhering'to a prince, whom eve 
individual of the parliament had long recogniſed, 


and whom that very king himfelf, who'was now 
fſeated on the throne, had acknowledg ed antf obeyed 
avhislawful-ſovereign, 0 hh as OR 
Tux neceſſity of ſupporting che goferninenticta | 
- bIſhed will-more fully juſtify ſome other "408 DE 
violence; though” the method of conducting chem 
may ſtill appear exceptionable. John earl of Oxford, 
reer Fr Aubrey de Vere, Were detected ill a Vor- 
ondlence with- Margaret, were tried by martial 
Na before the conſtable, were condemned and 15 
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eeuted b. Sir William Tyriety fir Thomas Tuden- G A F. 


ham, and John Montgomery, were eonvided in the 


ſame arbitrary court, were executed; and their 146. 


eſtates forfeited. This introduction of martial law 
into civil government was a high ſtrain of preroga- 


tive; which, were it not for the violence of the 
© times, would: probably have appeared exceptionable 
to a nation ſo jealous of their liberties as the Engliſn 
were now become. It was impoſſible but ſuch a 


great and ſudden revolution muſt leave the roots of 


diſcontent and diſſatisfaction in the ſubject, which 


would require great art, or, in lieu of it, great vio- 
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lence, to extirpate them. The latter was more ſuita- 


ble tothe genius of the nation in that uncultivated age. 
Bu the new eſtabliſhment ſtill ſeemed precaridus 
5 uncertain; not only from the domeſtic diſcon- 


tents of the people, but from the efforts of foreign 
powers. Lewis, the eleventh of the name, had ſuc- 


ceeded to his father Charles in 1460; and was 


led, from the obvious motives of national intereſt, 


| to food the flames of civil diſcord among ſuch danger . 


ous neighbours, by giving ſupport to the weaker 


party. But the intriguing and politic genius of this 


prince \ was here checked by itſelf: Havin g' attempt. 
ed to ſubdue the independent ſpirit of his own val. 


ſals, he had, excited ſuch-an. oppoſition at home; as 


prevented him from making all the advantage which 


the opportunity afforded, of the diſſenſions among 
the Engliſh. He ſent, however, àa ſmall body to 


Henrys aſſiſtance under Varenne, ſeneſchak of 
„ Who landed in Northumberland, and 
= ofleſſion of the caſtle of Alnewie: But -as:the- 

ae ae ble Margaret went in perſon to Francs, 


e ſolicited larger ſupplies and -promiſed 
Lewis, to delixer * e a Went eee ger, 


n 
* W. de Wyrcelter, p. 492. "Hall, fol. 189. Grafton p. t, 
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Fabian, Fol. 215. Fragm. ad finem T. Sproti. 


3. See note [H] at the end of the volume. 
* \Monifirlet, vol. ili. p. 95. | 
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1 "HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 
79 HAP. by 155 means be reſtored to the throne of England? 


. Þ 


XXII. he was induced to ſend along with her a body of 
"16a. 2000 men at arms, which enabled her to e the 
field, and to make an inroad i into England. Though 
reinforced by a numerous train of adventurers from 
Scotland, and by many partiſans of the family of 


| astbApril Lancaſter ſhe received a: check at Hedgley-more 


2 


from lord Mantacute, or Montague, lth, to. the 


earl of. Warwic, and warden of. the eaſt marches 
between Scotland and England. Montague was fo' 
encouraged with this ſucceſs, that, while a numerous 
reinforcement was on their march to join him by ; 
Battle of orders from Edward, he yet ventured, with his own 
Hexham. troops alone, to attack the Lancaſtrians at Hexham; 
and he obtained a complete victory over them. The 
duke of Somerſet, the lords Roos and Hungerford, 
were taken in the purſuit, and immediately be- 
| headed: by martial law at Hexham.; Summary juſ- 
tice was in like manner executed at Neweaſtle on 
| 1 ſir Humphrey Nevil and ſeveral other gentlemen. 


All thoſe who were ſpared in the . field ſuffered on - 


the ſcaffold; and the utter extermination of their 
5 adverſaries was now become the plain object of 'the _ 
- York party; a conduct which received but too plau- 
ſible an apology from the e practice of the 
Lancaſtrians. 5 
Iux fate FP te: „ royal family, ao | 
this defeat, was ſingular. - Marg aret, flying with her, 
| ſon into a foreft, Where ſhe endeavoured to conceal 
herſelf, was beſet, during the darkneſs of the night, 
. by robbers, who, Uh | ignorant or regardleſs of Max =: 
quality, deſpoiled her of her rings and Jewels, and 
treated her with the utmoſt indignity. The parti- 
- tion of this rich booty raiſed a quarrel ——_— them; 
and while their attention was thus engaged, ſhe took 


the opportunity of making her eſcape with her ſon, 
into the thickeſt of the foreſt, where ſhe wandered - 
| for ſome time, overſpent with hunger and fatigue, 
V. and f ſunk with terfor and afliQion. While in this 
1 1 1 vretcked 
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wretched: condition; ſhe ſaw a robber 5 ah 0 25 A „ 
8 W ; 1% 
truſting entirely for protection to his faith and gene. 


| his naked ſword; and finding that ſhe had no means 
of eſcape, ſhe ſuddenly embraced” the Teſslution'of © 


roſity. She advanced towards him; and preſenting 


to him the young prince, called out to him, Here, 
my friend, I commit to your care the ſafety of your 
hing's 8 The man, whoſe humanity and ener 


rous Ipirit had been obſcured, not entirely loſt, by 


his vicious courſe of life, was ſtruck with the ſingu⸗ 
larity of the event, was charmed with the confidence | 
repoſed in him; and vowed, not only to abſtain 
from all injury againſt the princeſs, but to devote 
himſelf entirely to her ſervice. By his means he 
dwelt ſome time concealed in the foreſt, and was at 
« laſt conducted to the ſea-coaſt, whence the made her 


. eſcape into Flanders. She paſſed: thence into her fa» 


_ ther's court, where ſhe lived ſeveral years in privacy. 
and retirement. Her.huſband was hot io fortunate : 


or ſo dexterous in finding the means of -eſcape. 


Some of his friends took him under their protec⸗ 
tion, and conveyed him into Lancaſhire; where he 
ces: concealed during a e eee but he 


Was at laſt detected, delivered up to Edward; and 


throw into the Tower m. The fafety of his perſon 
Was owing leſs to the generoſity of his enemies, than 
to the contempt which they had entertained of his - 


0 courage and his underſtanding 
TE impriſonment of Henry, the cen 56 


Margaret; the.execution and confiſcation of all the 
. moſt eminent Lancaſtrians, ſeemed to give full 'ſe- - 


eurity to Edward's government; whole title by 
blood being now recogniſed by parliament, and 


_ univerſally. ſubmitted to. by the people, was no 7 
longer, in danger of -being impeached by any anta- 
. In this een e 5 Se: _ | 


a 


1 ep 


72 Monſtrelet : 1 Ui. 18 FL 8 , 
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'© LE A P. vered himſelf up, without control, to thoſe plea- : 


. 4 
, 1 


ſures which his youth, his high fortune, and. his na- 


tural temper invited him to enjoy; and the cares of 


royalty were leſs attended to, than the diſſipation of 
amuſement or - the allurements of- paſſion. The 
cruel and unrelenting ſpirit of Edward, though _ 


enured to the ferocity of civil wars, was at the ſame 
time extremely devoted to the ſofter paſſions, which, 


Without mitigating his ſevere temper, maintained a 
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14: great influence over him,-and ſhared his attachment = 
| with the purſuits of ambition and the thirſt of mi- 


litary glory. During the preſent interval of peace, 
he lived in the moſt familiar and ſociable manner 
with his ſubjeQs", particularly with the Londoners; 


and the beauty of his perſon, as well as the gallantry | 
of his addreſs, which, even unaſſiſted by his royal 
dignity, would have rendered him acceptable to the 


fair, facilitated all his applications for their favour: 


This eaſy and pleaſurable courſe of life augmented + 
every day his popularity among all ranks'of men: 


He was the peculiar favourite of the young and gay 


of both ſexes. The diſpoſition of the Englith, lit= + 
Ale addicted to jealouſy, kept them from taking um: 


brage at theſe liberties: And his indulgence in 
ee while it gratified his inclination, was 
thus become, without defign, a means of ſupport- | 
ing and ſecuring his government. But as it is dif- 
ficult to confine the ruling paſſion within ſtrict rules 


- of prudence, the amorous ; temper of Edward led him | 


into a ſnare, which proved fatal to his repoſe, and 
to the ſtability of his throne. i 
JAQUELINE of Luxembourg, e IE Bed- F 
ford, had, after her huſband's death, fo far facri- | 
feed her ambition to love, that ſhe eſpouſed, in ſe⸗ 


cond marriage, ſir Richard Woodeville, a private 8 


gentleman, to whom ſhe bore ſeveral children; and 
. * reſt, Elizabeth, who was e *. . 


| - E n LIES vis: Ty 513. Biondi. a 2 ; f 


1k 
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thi grace 9288 beauty of ber perfol 
other amiable accompliſhments. This young lady 
had married fir John Gray of G Groby, by whom ie 


FE, 


MM, as well 46 EMAP, / 
XX. 


| Had children; and her hw{band being ſlain in the ſe. = 


cond battle of St. Alban's, fighting on the fide tk 


Lancaſter, and his eſtate being for that reaſon con- 
fiſcated, his widow retired to live with her father, at 
his ſeat of Grafton in Northamptonſhire. The King 
came accidentally to the houſe after a hunting party, 


in order to pay z viſit to the dutcheſs of Bedford 


and as the occaſion ſeemed favourable for obtaining 
ſome grace from this gallant monarch, the young 
widow flung herſelf at his feet, and with many tears 
entreated him to take pity on her impoveriſhed and 


diſtreſſed children. The fight of ſo much beauty in 

_ affliction ſtrongly affected the amorous' Edward; 

love ſtole inſenſibly into his heart under the guiſe of 5 

compaſſion; and Her ſorrow, ſo becoming a virtudus 

matron, mache his eſteem and regard quickly corre: 
_ fpond to his affection. He raiſed her from the ground 


with aſſurances of favour; he found his paſſion in- 


\ creafe every moment by the converſation of the'amis 
able object; and he was ſoon reduced, in his türn, 


to the poſture and ſtyle of a ſupplicant at the feet of 
Elizabeth. But the lady, either averſe to diſhonout- 


Able love from: a ſenſe of duty, Or perceiving that 
the impreſſion which ſhe had made, was ſo deep as 


to give her hopes of obtaining the higheſt elevation, 
ob inately refuſed to gratify his päſſion; ; and all the 


endearments, careſſes, and importunities of the 
Voung and amiable Edward, proved fruitleſs againſt TD 


her rigid and inflexible virtue. His paſſion, irri- 


tated by oppoſition, and increaſed by his veneration 

for ſuch honourable ſentiments, carried him at laſt 
beyond all bounds of reaſon; and he offered to ſhlare 
his throne, as well as his heart; with the woman, 


whoſe beauty of perſon and dignity of character 
ſeemed ſo well to entitle her to both. The we 8 


l e Was 
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1 5 A HAP. p. Was Peipitely celebrated at Grafton. The ſecret | 


9 was carefully kept for ſome time: No one ſuſpected, 
Z 46 that ſo libertine a prince could ſacrifice ſo much to 
A romantic paſſion: And there were in particular 


ſtrong reaſons, which at that time rendered this ſtep 


0 the higheſt degree dangerous and imprudent. 


Ius king, defirous to ſecure his throne, as well 


* the proſpect of iſſue, as by foreign alliances, had, 


'A little before, determined to make application to 


ſome neighbouring princeſs; and he had caſt his eye 
on Bona of Savoy, ſiſter of the queen of France, 


\ 


Who, he hoped, would, by her marriage, enſure _ 


him the friendſhip of that power, which was alone 


both able and inclined to give ſupport and aſſiſtance 


to his rival. To render the negociation more ſuc- 
_ 1 - ceſsful; the earl of Warwic had been diſpatched to 


Paris, where the princeſs then reſided ; he had de- 
manded Bona in marriage for the king; ; his pro- 


poſals had been accepted; the treaty was fully 


concluded; and nothing remained but the ratifica- 


tion of the terms agreed on, and the bringing over 
the princeſs to England ?. But when the ſecret of 


"Edward's marriage 'broke out, the haughty earl, 


deeming himſelf affronted, both by being employed 


in this fruitleſs negociation, and by being kept a 


ſtranger to the king's intentions, who had owed 


every thing to his friendſhip, immediately returned 


to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. 


The influence of paſſion over ſo young a man as 


Edward might have ſerved as an excuſe for his im- 
"protons conduct, had he deigned to acknowledge his 


error, or had pleaded his weakneſs as an apology : 
Baut his faulty ſhame or pride prevented him from ſo 
warwis much as mentioning the matter to Warwie; and 


_- 


Mikgultcd. that nobleman was allowed to depart the court, full 


of the ſame ill. humour and diſcontent which he 
V es 
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fs incident now tended to 1 the breach E H 4 5. | 


_ Hits the king and this powerful ſubject. The 


queen, who loſt not her influence by marriage, was T. 


equally ſolicitous to draw every grace and favour to 
her own friends and kindred, and to exclude thoſe 
of the earl, whom ſhe regarded as her mortal enemy. 


Her father was created earl of Rivers: He was 


made treaſurer in the room of lord Mountjoy 2 He 
was inveſted in the office of conſtable for life; and 
his ſon received the ſurvivance of that high dignity 
The ſame young nobleman was married to the only 
danghter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great eſtate of 
that family, and had the title of Scales conferred 


upon him. Catharine, the queen's ſiſter, was mar- 


_ ried to the young duke of Buckingham, who was 


Ward of the crown*: Mary, another of her ſiſters, 


eſpouſed William Herbert, created earl of Hunt- 
ingdon: Ann, a third ſiſter, was given in marriage 
to the ſon and heir of Gray lord Ruthyn, created 
earl of Kent.. The daughter and heir of. the duke 


of Exeter, 1 was alſo the king's niece, was 


contracted to ſir Thomas Gray, one of the;queen?s 
ſons by her former huſband; and as lord Montague 

was treating of a marriage between his ſon and this 
lady, the preference given to young Gray was 
deemed an jury! and affront to: the whole Ka 
of i 1 

Tux carl of Warwie endl not ſafer ai pa- 
N the leaſt diminution of that credit which he 
had long enjoyed, and which he thought he had 
merited by ſuch important ſervices... Though he 
had received ſo many grants from the crown, that 
the revenue arifing from them amounted, be. 
ſiddes his patrimonial eſtate, to $0,000-crowns a-year, 
according to the computation of Phigip de C-. 
mines; his ambitious ſpirit was ſtill diſſatisfied, ſo 


4 W. Wyrceſter, p. 5 r Rymer,vol. Xi. p. 5810. 
W. Wyrceſter, . wid. p. 80 to. 
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influence with the king v. Edward alſo, jealous of : 
that power which had ſupported him, and which he 


himſelf had contributed {till higher to exalt, was 


well pleaſed to raiſe. up rivals in credit to the earl 


' of Warwic; and he juſtified, by this political view, | 


his extreme partiality to the queen's Kindred. But 


the nobility. of England, envying the ſudden growth 


of the Woodevilles *, were more. inclined to take 


part with Warwic's diſcontent, to whoſe grandeur. 


they Were already accuſtomed, and who had re- 
conciled them to his ſuperiority by his. gracious 
and popular manners: And as Edward obtained 


from parliament a general reſumption of all grants 


which he had made ſince his acceſſion, and which 
had extremely impoveriſhed the crown; this Ack, 


though it paſſed with ſome exceptions, particularly 
one in favour of the earl of Warwie, gave a general 


alarm to the nobility, and diſguſted many, even 


85 Leons partiſans of the family of Vork. 


Bur the moſt conſiderable aſſociate that * | 


acquired to his party, was George duke of. Cla- . 


rence, the king's ſecond brother. This prince 


deemed himſelf no leſs injured than the other gran. 
dees, by the uncontrolled influence. of the queen 


5 and ber relations; and as his fortunes were ſtill left 


on a precarious footing, while theirs were fully cſta> | 
bliſhed, this neglect, joined to his unquiet and reſt- 
leſs ſpirit, inclined him to give countenance to all 


the malcontents *. The favourable opportunity of 


gaining him was eſpied by the earl of Warwic, who 
offered him in marriage his: elder daughter, and 
co-heir of his immenſe fortunes; a ſettlement 


Which, as it was ſuperior to any that the king him - 


e could confer upon him, immediately attached 


him to the party of the earl“. Thus an extenſive 


8 Polyd. M Hitt, Croyl. cont. p. 539 · 


W. Wyrceſter, p. 508. z Grafton, p. 673. 
a W. Wyrceſter, p. 517. Hall, fol. 200. ee p. 439. 


5 Hollingſhed, p. 671. 1 Virg. p. 515. 
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„%%% and 


1 25 e ambition of Lewis XI. the more it was 


5 e the intereſts of that houſe to be e 8 IT, 


. D w A R Boom „ . 
and gin combination was inſenſibly b CHAP: 
againſt Edward and his miniſtry. Though the III. 
immediate object of the malcontents was not to 7; Ae. 
overturn the throne, it was difficult to foreſee the 
extremities to which they might be carried: And 

as oppoſition to government was uſually in thoſe | 
ages proſecuted by force of arms, civil convulſions 
and diſorders were likely to be foon the wlan | 
theſe intrigues and confederacies. 
WIIIL E this cloud was gathering at hört Ed Alliance 58 


1 carried his views abroad, and endeavoured to 1 8 


_ ſecure himſelf againſt his factions nobility by enter- Burgun- 8 


ing into foreign alliances. The dark and dan- 97: 


own, the greater alarm it excited among his 
neighbours and vaſſals; and as it was fupported by 

wp abilities, and unreſtrained by any principle of 
Feb or humanity, they found no ſecurity to them- 
ſelves but by a jealous combination againſt him. 
Philip duke of Burgundy was now dead: His rich 
and extenſive dominions were devolved to Charles 
his only ſon, whoſe martial diſpoſition acquired him 
the ſirname of Bold, and whoſe ambition, more 
_ outrageous than that of Lewis, but ſeconded by lefs 
power and policy, was regarded with a more favour- 
able eye by the other potentates of Europe. The 
oppoſition of intereſts, and ſtill more, a natural 
* of character, produced a declared animo- 
ſity between theſe bad princes; and Edward was | 
thus ſecure of the fincere attachment of either of : 
them, for whom he ſhould chuſe to declare himſelf. 
The duke of Burgundy being deſcended by his 
mother, a daughter of Portugal, from John of 
Gaunt, was naturally inclined to favour the houſe 
of Lancaſter »: But this conſideration was eaſily 
overbalanced by political motives; and Charles, 


Py 


* Comines, 7755 In. chap. 4.6 7 
8 „„ | Qecaye | 


a 


Infurree- 275 
tion in Leonard's near York, had received, from an antient 
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CHA: P. deeayed i in England, ſent over his. natural brother; 
. commonly called the Baſtard of Burgundy, to carry 
die in his name propoſals of marriage to Margaret the 


king's filter. The alliance of Burgundy was more 
popular among the Engliſh than that of France; 


the commercial intereſts of the two nations invited 
the princes to a cloſe union; their common jealouſy 


of Lewis was a natural cement between them; an 
Edward, pleaſed with ſtrengthening. himſelf by ſo 
x 46h, potent a confederate, ſoon concluded the alliance, 


and beſtowed his ſiſter upon Charles ©. A league 


Which Edward at the ſame time concluded with the 


duke of Britanny, ſeemed both to encreaſe his ſecu - 


rity, and to open to him the proſpect of rivalling 


his predeceſſors in thoſe foreign conqueſts, which, 


however ſhort-lived and unprofitable, had rendered 
their reigns ſo popular and illuſtrious *, 


| 10% Bir Whatever ambitious ſchemes the king 5 8 1 0 


have built on theſe alliances, they were ſoon fruſ- 


trated by inteſtine commotions, which engroſſed all 


his attention. Theſe diforders probably aroſe not 
immediately from the 1 intrigues of the earl of War- 


wui.ic, but from accident; aided by the turbulent ſpirit 
of the age, by the general humour of diſcontent 
Which that popular nobleman had inſtilled into the 
nation, and perhaps by ſome remains of attachment 


to the houſe of Lancaſter. The hoſpital of St. 


Yorkſhire. grant of king Athelſtane, a right of leyying a thrave 


— 


a; 


of corn upon every plough-land in the county; 


and as theſe charitable eſtabliſhments are liable to 


abuſe, the country people complained that the re- 
venue of the hoſpital was no longer expended for 
the relief of the poor, but was ſecreted by the ma- 
nagers, and employed to their private purpoſes. 
After long repining at the contribution, they refuſed 
payment: Eccleſiaſtical and civil cenſures e 


9639 Hall, fol. 169. 197. 
Es e p. 3. Parkament Klin. EY, Hy $34, 
5 nine 
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ifued en them: Their goods were diſtrained; c H AP. 
and their perſons thrown into jail: Till, as their ill. XXII. A 
humour. daily increaſed, they roſe in arms; fell — 7 
upon the officers of the hoſpital, whom they put to 
the ſword; and proceeded in a bady, fifteen thous 
ſand ſtrong, to the gates of York, Lord 5 . 
who commanded in thoſe parts, oppoſed himſelf to | 
their progreſs; and having been ſo fortunate ina 
- ſkirmiſh as to ſeize Robert Hulderne their leader; | ; 
he ordered him immediately to be led to execution; 
according to the practice of the times. The rebels, . 
however, ſtill continued in arms; and being ſoon 
headed by men of greater diſtinction; fir Henry _ 
Nevil ſon of lord Latimer, and ſir John Coniers, 
they advanced ſouthwards, and began to appear 
formidable to government. Herbert earl of Pem- : 
broke, who had received that title on the forfeiture 
of Jaſper Tudor, was ordered by Edward to march 
againſt them at the head of a body of Welchmen; 
and he was joined by five thouſand archers under the 
command of Stafford earl of Devonſhire, who had 
| ſucceeded in that title to the family of Courtney, 
which had alſo been attainted. But a trivial differ= 
ence about quarters having begotten | an animoſity 
between thefe two noblemen, the earl of Devore. 
_ retired with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to 
encounter the rebels. The two armies approached pane of 
each other near Banbury; and Pembroke, having Banbury, 
prevailed in a ſkirmiſh, and having taken fir Henry 
Nevil priſoner, ordered him immediately to be put 
to death, without any form of proceſs. - This exe. 
cution enraged without terrifying the rebels: They 
attacked the Welch army, routed them, put them 26th July, 
to the ſword without mercy; and having feized © 
Pembroke, they took immediate revenge upon him 
for the death of their leader. The king, imputing . _ 
this misfortune to the earl of Devonſhire, who. bad 
deſerted Pembroke, ordered him to be executed in 
1 We ene manner. But e ſpeedy execu- 
„% 9 
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8 AP. tions, or rather open murders, did not ſtop 1 | 
The northern rebels, ſending a party to Grafton, 
1469. ſeized the earl of Rivers and his fon John; men 
who had become obnoxious by their near relation 
to the king, and his partiality towards them : And 
they were med executed by orders from ſir 
John Coniers*. 
+ THERE is no part of Engliſh hiſtory ſince. the 
' Conqueſt ſo obſcure, ſo uncertain, ſo little authentic, 
| oc conſiſtent, as that of the wars between the two 
„ Roſes: Hiſtorians differ about many material cir. 
1 | cumſtances; ſome events of the utmoſt conſequence, 
1 in which they almoſt all agree, are incredible and 
contradicted by records; and it is remarkable, that 
this profound darkneſs falls upon us juſt on the eve 
of the reſtoration of letters, and when the art of 
printing was already known in Europe. All we 
can diſtinguiſn with, certainty through the deep 
cloud which, covers that period, is a ſcene of horror 
7 and bloodſhed, ſavage manners, arbitrary execu» 
tions, and treacherous, diſhonourable conduct in al! 
parties. There is no poſſibility, for inſtance, of f 
accounting for the views and intentions of the earl 
of Warwic at this time. It is agreed that he reſided, 
together with, his ſon-in-law. the duke of Clarence, 
in his government of Calais, during the commence. 
ment of this rebellion; and that his brother Mon. 
4 : l _ tague adted with vigour againſt the northern re : 
5 Me may thence preſume, that the inſurrection had _ 

: Not proceeded from the ſecret counſels and inſtiga- 
tion of Warwic ; though the murder committed by 
the rebels on the earł of Rivers, his capital enemy, _ 

forms, on the other hand, a violent preſumption _ 

it bim. He and Clarence came over to Eng- 
ET land, offered their ſervice to Edward, were received 

without any ſuſpicion, were entruſted by him in the 
higheſt CONST.” „ and full” Ferenc in their 


1 1 


1 15 Pabian, fol, 217. £ See note. yl at the end of the volume, 8 
| 125 * 8 e vol. . P-. 647, 649, mo, s 
| - ns, QT 


of the crown: Vet we find chat ſoon 


* 
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fidelity. Soon after, we find the rebels quieted and CHAP. 
diſperſed by a general pardon granted by Edward ., 


* 


courageous 2 prince, if ſecure of Warwic's fidelity, 
ſhould have granted a general pardon to men who 


had been guilty of ſuch violent and perſonal out- 


bleman, if unfaithful, ſhould have endeavoured 


to appeaſe a rebellion, of which he was able to 
make ſuch advantages. But it appears that, after - 
| | 6 was an interval of peace, 
during which the king loaded the family of Nevil 
with hogours and fayours of the higheſt nature: He 
made lord Montague a marquis by the ſame name:; 
He created his ſon George duke of Bedford” : He 


this inſurrection, t 


publicly declared his intention of marrying that 
young nobleman to his eldeſt daughter Elizabeth, 
who, as he had yet no ſons, was preſumptive heir 

mn: Let | = being 
invited to, a feaſt by the archbiſhop of York, a 


younger brother of Warwic and Montague, he en- 


tertained 2 ſudden ſuſpicion that they intended to 


z 


ruptly left the entertainment. 


feeize his perſon or to murder him: And he ab- 


_ 890N after, there broke out another rebellion, 


- which is as unaccountable as all the precedin : 


— 


events; chiefly becauſe no ſufficient reaſon is aſſigned 
for it, and becaule, ſo far as it appears, the family 


of Nevil had no hand in exciting and fomenting it. 


_ It arofe in Lincolnſhire, and was headed by fir Ro. 
bert Welles, fon to the lord of that name. The 
army of the rebels amounted to 30,000 men; but 
lord Welles himſelf, far from giving countenanſde 
to chem, fled into a ſanctuary, in order to ſecure his 


perſon againſt the king's a. or ſuſpicions. He 
was allured from this retreat by a promiſe of ſafety ; 
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from the advice of the earl of Warwic ; But why ſo 


rasenden him, is nor incligilez nor why that 
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"Ex A v. and was foon after, notwithſtanding this BREE? ; 
1 FX: beheaded along with fir Thomas Dymoc, by orders ; 


from Edward". The king fought a battle with 


1470. 


Tzth Mar. the rebels, defeated them, took fir Robert Welles 


and fir Thomas Launde priſoners, and ordered 
them immediately to be beheadeeln. 


'EDwaRD, during theſe tranſactions, 1d enter- 5 


tained ſo little jealouſy of the earl of Warwie or 
duke of Clarence, that he ſent them with commif- _ 
ſions of array to levy forces againſt the rebels: 
But theſe malcontents, as ſoon as they left the 
court, raiſed troops in their own name, iſſued de- 
clarations againſt the government, and complained 
of prievances, oppreſſions, and bad miniſters. The 
unexpected defeat of Welles diſconcerted all their 
meaſures; and they retired northwards into Lanca- 
\. ſhire, where they expected to be joined by lord 
Stanley, who had married the 8 of Warwic's 
War wic fiſter. But as that nobleman refuſed all concurrence 


e ol with them, and as lord Montague alſo remained 


nihed. quiet in Yorkfhire; they were obliged to diſband _ 


their army, and to fly into Devonſhire, where ny f 
embarked and made fail towards Calais v. 
Tux deputy-governor, whom Warwic had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gaſcon, who ſeeing the 
earl return in this miſerable condition, refuſed him 
admittance; and would not ſo much as permit the 
ducheſs of Clarence to land; though a few days 
before ſhe had been delivered on thi 
ſon, and was at that time extremely diſordered by 


fickneſs. With difficulty he would allow a few _ 


i Haggons « of wine to be FTE to the np” wy the 2 


* Hall, fol. 204. Fabian, fol. 218. Habingion, p. 442. Hol- 
kngſhed, p. 64. 1 Rymer, vol. zi. p. 652. : 
| m The king offered by: proclamation a reward of rooo pounds, ar „ 
10o pounds a year in land, to any that would ſeize them. Whence 
we may learn that land was at that time ſold for about ten i 


| 35 . See . vol. xi. Þ 636 


ip-board of a 


E D W. Ar R D. „ 


and well acquainted with the revolutions to which 


ngland was ſubject, he ſecretly apologiſed. to SD 5 


' Warwic for this appearance of infidelity, and repre- 
| ſented it as proceeding entirely from .zeal for his 
ſervice. He ſaid, that the fortfeſs was ill ſupplied 
with proviſions; that he could not depend on the 
attachment of the garriſon; that the inhabitants, 
who lived by the Engliſh commeree, would certainly 
declare for the eſtabliſhed government; that the 
place was at preſent unable to reſiſt the power of 
England on the one hand, and that of the duke of 
Burgundy on the other; and that, by ſeeming to 


declare for Edward, he would acquire the con- 


9 fidence of that prince, and ſtill keep it in his power, 
when it ſhould become fate and prudent, to reſtore 
Calais to its ancient maſter", It is uncertain 
_  - whether Warwic was ſatisfied with. this apology, or 
ſulſpected a double infidelity, in Vaucler; but he 
feigned to be entirely convinced by him; and hav- 
ing ſeized ſome Flemiſh vellels: which he found 
lying off Calais, he immediately made fall towards. 
rance. 
Tux king of France, uneaſy. at the 35 5 con- 


f 3 between Edward and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, received with the greateſt demonſtrations of 
regard the unfortunate Warwice, with whom he 


had formerly maintained a ſecret correſpondence, 
and whom he hoped {till to make his inſtrument in 
_ overturning the government of England, and re- 
«eſtabliſhing the houſe of Lancaſter. No animoſity 


# 


was ever greater than that which had long prevailed. - 


between that houſe and the earl of Warwic. His 


father had been executed by orders from Margaret: 
fe himſelf had twice reduced Henry to ca tivity, - 


5 bad baniſhed the queen, had put to depth: all Their 


* 


5 n esd ke. Ut. hap, + Hall fol. 205. | 
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1 = x, Ul ladies: But as he was a man 1 ſagacity, CHAP, 
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0 H A P. moſt zealous partiſans eiter in tlie field or on the | 
XXII. ſcaffold,” and had occaſioned innumerable ills to 
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that unhappy family. For this reaſon, believing 
that ſuch inveterate rancour could never admit of 
any cordial reconciliation, he had not mentioned 5 


Henry's name, when he took arms againſt Edward; 


and he rather endeavoured to prevail by meals of 


his own adherents, than revive a 


part 


y which he 


ſincerely hated. But his preſent diſt 


cre 


efles and the 


entredties of Lewis made him hearken to terms of 
accommodation; and Margaret being ſent for from 

Angers, where ſhe then reſided, ana 

from common intereſt ſoon concluded 5 


Teement was 


tween them. 


It was ſtipulated, that Warwic ſhould eſpouſe the 
cauſe of Henry, and endeavour” to reſtore him to 
-Hberty, and to re-eſtabliſh him on thethrone; that 


the adminiſtration of the overnment, during the 


minority of young Edward, Henry' s fon, ſhould be 
entruſted conjointly to the earl of Warwic and the 
duke of Clarence; that prince Edward ſhould 
marry the lady Anne, ſecond daughter of that 

nobleman; and that the crown, 1n cafe of the fai- - 
lure of male iſſue in that prince, ſhould deſcend to 
the duke of Clarence, tothe entire excluſion of king 
Edward and his poſterity. Never was confederacy,. - 
on all fides, leſs natural, or more evidently the work. 
_ of neceſſity: But Warwic hoped, that all 4 


paſſions of the Lancaſtrians might be loſt in preſent 
political views; and that at worſt, the independent 
power of his family, and the affections of the peo- 
ple, would ſuffice to give him ſecurity, and enable 

him to exact the full performance of all the condi- 

tions agreed on. The marriage of prince Edward 
with the lady Anne Was immediately celebrated 1 in = 


France 


e Gus pee that it would be _—_ to diffolve = 
an alliance compoſed of ſuch diſcordant parts. For 


this oa he ſent over a ys of great ſagacity and 


— 


e 5 
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- addreſs, who belonged to the train of the ducheſs c H 
of Clarence, and who, under colour of attending XIE 
her miſtreſs, was empowered to negotiate with the 14 
duke, and to renew the connexions of that prince 


with his own family”. She repreſented to Clarence, 
that he had unwarily, to his own ruin, become the 


inſtrument of Warwic's vengeance, and had thrown 
himſelf intirely in the power of his moſt inveterate 
enemies; that the mortal injuries which the one 
royal family had ſuffered from the other, were now 
paſt all forgiveneſs, and no imaginary union of 
intereſts could ever ſuffice to obliterate them; that 
even if the leaders were willing to forget paſt _ 
offences, the animoſity of their adherents would 
prevent a ſincere coalition of parties, and would, 
in ſpite of all temporary and verbal agreements, 
preſerve an eternal oppofition of meaſures between 
them; and that a prince who deſerted his own. 


kindred, and joined the murderers of his father, left 


himſelf fingle, without friends, without protection, 
and would not, when misfortunes inevitably fell 
upon him, be fo much as entitled to any pity or 
regard from the reſt of mankind. Clarence was 
only one and twenty years of age, and ſeems to 
have poſſeſſed but a flender capacity ; yet could he 
eaſily ſee the force of theſe reaſons; and upon the 


promiſe of forgiveneſs from his brother, he ſecretly 


engaged, on a favourable opportunity, to deſert the + 
earl of Warwic, and abandon the Lancaſtrian party. 
__Dvuxrine this negociation, Warwic was ſecretly 


j 5 


produced a like reſolution in that nobleman. The 


blow the more deadly and incurable, reſolyed, on 


8 f 


£ * 
* ? 


marquis alſo, that he might render the projected 


carrying on a correſpondence of the ſame nature 
with his brother the marquis of Montague, Who 
woas entirely truſted by Edward; and like motives 


v Comines, liv, ki, chap. 5. Hall, fol. 307. Hollinzed, 


his 
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82 x AP. is ſide, to watch a favourable opportunity for T 


© 1470," 


1 


committing his perfidy, and ſtill to maintain the 
5 of being a zealous adherent to the houſe | 
York. 
W theſe 1 te were thus carefully 
EP the deciſion of the quarrel advanced apace. 
Lewis prepared a fleet to eſcort the earl of Warwic, 


and granted him a ſupply of men and money. 
Tdbe duke of Burgundy, on the other hand, en- 


ra ged at that nobleman for his ſeizure of the Fle- 


| "th veſſels before Calais, and anxious to ſupport | 
the reigning. family in England, with whom his 
own intereſts: were now connected, fitted out 4 
larger fleet, with which he guarded the Channel; 


and he inceſſantly warned his brother-in- law of. the 15 


 Imminent perils: to which he was expoſed. But 
Edward, though always brave and often active, had 


little forefight or penetration. He was not ſenſible 


of his danger: He made no ſuitable preparations 


| againſt the earl of Warwic*: He even faid, that : 


the duke might ſpare himſelf the trouble of guard- 
ing the ſeas, and that he wiſhed for nothing” more 


than to ſee Warwie ſet foot on Engliſh ground*. 
A Vain confidence i in his own n proweſs, In to the 


Septem- 
. 
Warwic 
and Cla- 
rence re- 
turn. 
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Table of all ſound 1 00 and reflectin. 
Taz event ſoon happened, of which amr | 


; ſeemed ſo deſirous. A ſtorm diſperſed the Flemiſh 


navy, and left the ſea open to Warwic*, That 
nobleman ſeized the: opportunity, and ſertin & 
quickly landed at Dartmouth, with the duke "of 

Clarence, the earls of Oxford and Pembroke, oY 


a ſmall body of troops; while the king was in the 


north, engaged i in ſuppreſſing an inſurrection which 
hag been e by lord e brother-in-law 


p-. 687. 5 Comines, liv. iii. chap. 5. Hall to 208. 
t Comines, liv. i UW, COLES 52555 | 8 * 
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true hiſtory. The 8 popularity of Warwlc", 
the zeal of the Lancaffrian party, the fpirit of dif- 


Content with which many were infected, and the ge- 
neral inſtability of the Engliſh nation, EINE, by 


the late frequent revolutions, drew fuch multitudes 
to his ſtandard, that in a very few days his army 


amounted to fixty thoufand men, and was continu- | 


Ally increaſing. Edward haſtened ſouthwards to en- 
counter him; and the two armies approached each 


other near . where a deciſive action was 


- every. hour expected The r adity of Warwic's 
rogreſs had incapacitated the duke of Clarence from 


executing his plan of treachery ; and the marquis of 
Montague had here the opportunity of ſtriking the = 


firſt blow. He communicated the defign to his ad- 
| herents, who promiſed him their concurrence: 


. They took to arms in the night-time, and haſtened 


With loud acclamations to Edward's quarters: The 
King was alarmed at the noiſe, and ſtarting from bed, 


0 heard the cry of war uſually employed by. the Lan- 
caſtrian party. Lord Haſtings, his chamberlain, 


Senne him of the danger, and urged him to 


make his eſcape by ſpeedy flight from an army 
' where, he had ſo many concealed enemies, and 


5 Mee few ſeemed zealouſly attached to his ſervice. | 


e had juſt time to get on horſeback, and to hurry 


With a ſmall retinue to Lynne! in Norfolk, where bs” 15 
luckily found ſome ſhips ready, on board of which 
| he inftantly embarked”. And after this manner Edw. IV. 
the carl of Warwic, in no longer ſpace than' = expelled. 


days after his firſt landing, was left entire maſter o 
the kingdom. 


B II Edwards s danger did not "nd wh” his em- 
N | The OO or e were 
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c H AP. then at war both with France and e 1 
) fome ſhips of theſe people, hqyering on the Engli 
1240. Coalt, eſpied the king's Lell, and gave chaſe to 
them; 3 or was it without extreme difficulty that he 
made his eſcape into the port of Alemaer in Holland. 
He had fled from England with ſuch precipitation, 


captain of the veſſel that brought him over, was a 
robe lined with fables; promiſing him an ample re- 


itious to him x. 


Ir is not likely that ad could be very fond 
of preſenting himſelf in this lamentable plight be- 


denly, after his mighty vaunts, loſt all footing in 


His own kingdom, he coulk be inſenſible to the ridi- 
cule which muſt attend him in the eyes of that 


narch. As he had ever borne a greater affection to 


thing but political views had engag ged him to con- 
tract an alliance with the latter; and he foreſaw, 
that probably the revolution in England would now 


ing family his implacable and jealous enemy. For 


ttmis reaſon, when the firſt rumour of that event 


reached him, attended with the circumſtance of 


'  , Edward's death, he ſeemed rather pleaſed with the 


cataſtrophe ; and it was no agreeable diſappointment. 
to find, that he muſt either undergo the burthen of 


| ſupporting an exiled prince, or the diſhonour of 


abandoning ſo near a, relation. He began already 


to ſay that his connexions were with the kingdom of 
England, not with the king; and it was indifferent. 


fo him whether the name of i or that of 5 


N * = Coos ti. ill. chap. 2 1. = ; 


Em cog Hen 


fore the duke of Burgundy ; and that having ſo ſud- 


prince. The duke on his part was no leſs embar- 
rxaſſed how he ſhould receive the dethroned mo- 


the houſe of Lancaſter than to that of York, no- 


that he had carried nothing of value along with him; 
and the only reward which he could beſtow on the _ 


compence if fortune ſhould ever become more pro- 


turn this alliance againſt him, and render the relgn- : 


* 


Ns 


E DW ATR Do buen TY 


1 were employed in the articles of treaty. CHAP. 


3 the. ſubſequent. events. Vaucler, the deputy go 
vernor'of Calais, though he had been confirmed in 


maſter 
declared for him, and with great demonſtrations of 


* 


Theſe ſentiments were continually ſtrengthened” by XXII. 


his- command by Edward, and had even received a 
penſion from the duke of Burgundy on account: of. 
his fidelity to the crown, no fooner faw his old 

x ORE: reinſtated in authority, than he 


zeal and attachment put the whole garriſon in 
his livery. And the intelligence which the duke 


- reccived every day from England, ſeemed to pro- 


miſe an entire and full ſettlement. in the nk ach of . 
Lancaſter. | 
IMMEDIATELY. after Edward's fight had lefe the Henry VI, 


E at Warwic's diſpoſal, that nobleman veſtored. 
haſtened to London; and. taking Henry from his 


confinement in the Tower, into which he himſelf 


had been the chief cauſe of throwing him, he pro- 


e fe by the ruling faction. The treaty with Mar- 


: "6 lawful king; but his incapacity for government 1 
5 being avowed, the regency Was entruſted to Ma 


and in default of that prince's iſſue, Clarence was 
alſo of: reverſals went on without oppoſition: Every - 


ſtatute made during the reign of Edward was res- 
. pealed; that prince was declared to be an uſurperz _.. 


brother: All the attainders of the Lancaſtrians, 8B 6 
dukes | or PONG and Exeter, the earls of Rich-: 


_ claimed him king with great ſolemnity. A parka- 


ment was ſummoned, in the name of that prince, _ 


to meet at Weſtminſter ; and as this aſſembly could 
pretend to no liberty, while ſurrounded by ſuch en- 


raged and inſolent victors, governed by ſuch an im- 
petuous ſpirit as Warwic, their votes were entirely 


— 


t was here fully executed: Henry was recogniſed 
wie and Clarence till the majority of prince Edward 2 


declared ſueceſſor to the crown. The uſual buſineſs 


he and his adherents were attainted; and in par- . 
ticular Richard duke of Gloceſter, his younger 
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e H A By 3 Pembroke, Oxford, and Ormond, were re- - 


verſed; and every one was reſtored who had loſt ei- 
” ther honours or fortune 1 55 has armer adherence t to 
the cauſe of Henry. 

IRx ruling party were more rodbaxidctin. theie'« exe- 
eutions than was uſual after any revolutions duri 
thoſe violent times. The only victim of diſtinction 


Was John Tibetot, earl of Worceſter. This accom- 


pliſned perſon, born in an age and nation where the 
ability valued themſelves on ignorance as their pri- 
vilege, and left learning to monks and ſchoolmaſters, . 
for whom indeed the ſpurious. erudition that pre- 
Vailed was beſt fitted, had been ſtruck with the firſt 
rays of true ſcience, which began to penetrate from 
the ſouth, and had been zealous, by his exhortation 
and example, to propagate the love of letters among 
his unpoliſhed countrymen It is pretended, that 
knowledge had not produced on this nobleman him 
elf the effect which ſo naturally attends it, of hu- 


i 


{ 


manizing the temper and ſoftening the heart; and 


that he had enraged the Lancaſtrians againſt; him, 1 
by the ſeverities which he exerciſed upon them 
during the prevalence of his own-. He en- 
deavoured to conceal himſelf after the flight of Eds: 
ward; but was caught on the top:of a tree in the 
foreſt of Weybridge, was conducted to London, tried 
before the earl of Oxford, condemned, and executed. 


All the other conſiderable Vorkiſts either fled beyond 


ſea, or took. ſhelter in ſanctuaries; where the eccle- 


ſiaſtical privileges afforded them protection. In 


London alone; it is computed that no 0 leſs than 2000 
perſons ſaved: themſelves in this manner; ankk 
among the reſt, Edward's queen, who was there de- 


Wen of a ſon, called hy his father's name 


Queen: Margaret, the other rival queen, 5 = 
| yet appeared in England ; but on receiving intelli- 


Hall, fol. 2x0. Stowe, p. 422. * Comines, liv, iti. chap. 7. 
5 * Hal) fol. 210. e 43. . 


Tz >. 


e 
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. 
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nce of Warwic's ſucceſs, Was preparing with e LEY A 15. 


prince Edward for her journey. All the baniſhed 


Lancaſtrians flocked to her; and among the reſt, the 1 TY | 


duke of Somerſet, ſon of the duke beheaded after | 


the battle of Hexham. This nobleman, who had 
long been regarded as the head of the party, had fled 
into the Low Countries on the difcomfiture of his 


friends; and as he concealed his name and quality, 
he had there languiſhed in extreme indigence. Phi- 
lip de Comines tells us*, that he Himſelf faw him, 


as well as the duke of Exeter; in a condition no 
better than that of a common beggar; till being 
diſcovered by Philip duke of Burgundy, they had 


ſmall penſions allotted them, and were living in 
ſilence and obſcurity, when the ſucceſs of their party 
called them from their retreat. But both Somerſet 
and Margaret were detained by contrary winds from 


reaching England“, till a new revolution in that 
kingdom, no leſs ſudden and ſurpriſing than the 


former, | threw them into greater miſery than Ss 


| 1 which they had juſt emerged. 
Iunoven the duke of Burgund Ph by neglefing 
Edward, and paying court to the eſtabliſhed © 


ment, had endeavoured to conciliate the frienditp 1 
of the Laneaſtrians, be found that he had not ſuce- 
ceeded to his wih ; and the eonnexions befween the 


king of France abs the earl of Warwic ſtill held him 


in "great anxiety *. This nobleman, too haſtily re- 
; ing Charles as a determined enemy, had ſent 
over to Calais a body of 4000 men, who made in- 
roads into the Low Countries; and the duke of 


Burgundy ſaw himſelf in danger of being over- _ 5 


whelmed by the united arms of England and of 
France. He reſolved therefore to grant ſome aſſiſt- 
ance to his brother-in-law ; but in ſuch a covert 


; manner as ns "ow the. leaſt offence Ju» to 4; 


* 


0 Liv. iti. 9 . . p. By Me Ss Virg. p. 522. | 
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CHAP. the Engliſh government. He equipped four 1 
XXII. 
. veſſels, in the name of ſome private merchants, at 


44%. Terveer in Zealand; and cauſing fourteen ſhips to 
be ſeeretly hired from the Eaſterlings, he- delivered 
this ſmall ſquadron to Edward, who, receiving alſo 
a ſum of money from the duke, immediately ſet fail 
- for England. No ſooner was Charles informed of 
his departure, than he iſſued a. proclamation in- 
hübiting all his ſubjects from giving him counte- 
nance or aſſiſtance ; an artifice which could not 
deceive the earl of Warwic, but which might ſerve 
as a decent pretence, if that nobleman were ſo diſ- 
poſed, for n friendihip with. the Saks of 
Bonny 1 
 EpwarD, impatient to rake e on Fa ene · 
mies, and to recover his loſt authority, made an at- 
tempt to land with his forces, which exceeded not 
2000 men, on the coaſt of Norfolk; but being 
there repulſed, he failed northwards, and diſem- 
Merch 25. barked at Ravenſpur in Vorkſhire. Finding that 
e the new magiſtrates, who had been appointed by 
the earl of Warwic, kept the people every where 
from joining him, he pretended, and even made 
oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, but 
only the inheritance of the houſe of York, which of 
right belonged to him; and that he did not intend. _ 
to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. His partiſans 
every moment flocked to his ſtandard : He was ad- 
mitted into the city of Vork: And he was ſoon in 
ſuch a ſituation as gave him hopes of ſucceeding in 
all his claims and pretenſions. The marquis of 
Montague commanded in the northern counties; 
hut from ſome myſterious reaſons which, as well as 
many other important tranſactions in that age, no 
hiſtorian, has eleared up, he totally neglected. the 
| | beginnings of an inſurrection which he ought to; 
s \ have eſteemed fo formidable. Warwic 5 


Lad 


f N liv, iii. 3s 75 1 85 
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and of giving battle to the enemy ; but Edward, by 


taking. another road, paſſed him unmoleſted, and | 14%. . 


| _ preſented himſelf 1 8 the gates of London. Had 
he here been refuſed admittance, he was totally un- 


done: But there-were many reaſons. which inclined 


the citizens to favour him. His numerous friends, 
iſſuing from their ſanctuaries, were active in his 


cauſe; many rich merchants, who had formerly 
lent him money, ſaw no other chance for their pay- 


ment but his reſtoration ; the city-dames, who had 
been liberal of their favours to him, and who ſtill 


| retained an affection for this young and gallant. 
- prince, ſwayed their huſbands and friends in his 


favour ®; and above all the archbiſhop of York, 
Warwic s brother, to whom the care of the city was 
committed, had ſecretly, from unknown reaſons, 


* 


| 247 
'an army. at K wath an intention of meeting © HAP. 


* 
* . 


entered into a correſpondence with him; and he fa- April 11. 


cilitated Edward's admiſſion into London. The 
moſt likely cauſe which can be aſſigned for thoſe 
multiplied infidelities, even in the family of Nevil 
itſelf, is the ſpirit of faction, which, when it becomes. 
inveterate, it is very difficult for any man entirely 


to ſhake off. The perſons Who had long diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the York party, were unable. 


to act with zeal and cordiality tor the ſupport of the 


Lancaſtrians; and they were inclined, by any Pro- 


5 ſpect of favour or accommodation 8 them by 


Edward, to return to their ancient connexions. 


However this may be, Edward's entrance into Lon- 
don made him maſter not only of that rich and 


powerful city, but alſo of the perſon of Henry, d 
. who, deſtined to be the perpetual ſport of fortune, | 


thus fell again into the hands of his enemies b. 


Ir appears not that Warwic, during His ſhort ad-. 


miniſtration, which had continued 15 fix months, 
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1471. had ſo lately overwhelmed Edward. But this prince, 
who was formerly on the defenſive, was now the 
ö aggreſſor; ; and haviag overcome the difficulties 


ich always attend the beginnings of an infurrec-- 


tion, poſſefſed many advantages above his enemy: 
His partiſans were aQuated by that zeal and cou; 
rage which the notion of an attack inſpires ; F his op- 
Patente Were intimidated for a like [reaſon ; 2 : 
one who had been diſappointed in the hopes whic 
be had entertained from Warwic' s. elevation, either. 
became a cool friend or an open. enemy to that no- 
bleman; and each malcontent, from whatever cauſe, 
proved an acceſſion to Edward's army. The king, 
therefore, found himſelf in a Re OY to face ale 
earl of Warwic; Who, being reinforced by his ſon - 


in-law the Joke: of Clarence, and his brother the 


marquis of Montague, took poſt at Barnet, in the 
neighbourhood of London. The arriyal of « 


H P. had been guilty. ofs any unpapular act, or had anywiſe 
XII. deſerved to loſe that general favour with which he 


7 3 
8 . . 
3 | * 
* 


Margaret was every day expected, who would have 


drawn together all the genuine Lancaſtriaus, and 
have brought a great acceſſion to Warwie's forces: 
But this very conſideration proved a motive to the 
earl rather to hurry on a deciſive action, than to 
ſhare the victory With rivals and ancient enemies, 


who he forefaw would, in caſe: of ſucceſs, claim the , 


Chief merit in the enterpriſe. But while his jea- 
' louſy was all directed towards that ſide, he ovet- 
= looked the dangerous. infidelity of friends, who laß 
the neareſt to his boſom. His brother — 


who had lately temporiſed, ſeems now to have 1 


mained ſincerely attached to the intereſts of his fa- 
mily: But his ſon-in-law, though bound to bim 
1 every tie of honour and gratitude, though he 
ſhared the power of the regency, though he had 
been inveſted by Warwic in all the. Besch and pa- 
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with his brother, and to ſupport the intereſts of his 
own family: He deferted to the king i in the night- 


8 ofidhe: houſe of Vork, 8 to falfl 1 CHA 7. 


ſeeret engagements which he had formerly taken XX. - 
— 


1471s 


time, and carried over a body of 12,000 men along 


with him. Warwic'was now too far advanced ta 
retreat; and as he rejected with diſdain all terms of 


peace offered by Edward and Clarence, he was 


obliged to hazard a general engagement. The Aprit 14. 
Battle of 
Barnet, 
d. death 


battle was fought with obſtinacy on both ſides; The 


two armies, in imitation of their leaders, difplayed an 


uncommon valour : And the victory remained long of War- 
WiC. 8 


; undecided between them. But an accident threẽ 


the balance to the fide of the Yorkiſts. Edward's. 


cogniſance was a ſun; that of Warwic a ſtar with- | 


rays; and the miſtineſs of the morning rendering i 2 - 


_ difficult to diſtinguiſh them, the earl of Oxford, Who 


fought on the ſice of the Lancaſtrians, was by mi- = 
take attacked dy his friends, and chaſed off. the = 
field of battle“. Warwic, contrary to his more 


ual practice, engaged that day on foot, reſolving. 
4 ſhow his army that he meant to ſhare every for- 


wy” 


tune with them; ; and he was ſain in the thickeſt | _ 
the engagement n: His brother underwent the ſame "7 


Ls And as Edward had iſſued orders not to give 


any quarter, a great and undiſtinguiſhed ſlaughter 


was made in the purſuit a There "fell about L 0 


on the ſide of the victors. 


Tn ſame day on which this deciſive. battls Was. 


|  fought*, queen Margaret and her ſon, now. about 
eighteen years of age, and a young prince of great 
hopes, landed at Weymouth, ſupported by a {mall - 


body of French forces. When this princeſs received _ 
intelligence of her huſband's captivity, and of the 


defeat and death of the earl of Warwic, her cou- 
rage, which had ſupported her under ſo many diſaſ⸗ 


K Grafton, p. 700. Comines, liv, iii. chap. 7. Leland's Collect. 


Vol. ii. p. 505. | Habington, p. 449. Comines, liv. tit. 


5 chap. 70 s Hall, fal, 218. Leland' s Colle, vol He 5. p. go. 8 
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CH AP. trous events, here quite leſt her; and ſhe Nate 


XXII. 


| 347%, 


Battle of 
TFeuket- 
bury. - 

4th May. 


i . 


ately foreſaw all the diſmal conſequences of this ca- 
lamity. At firſt ſhe took ſanctuary in the abbey of . 
| Beaulieu ?; but being encouraged by the appear- 
ance of Tador earl of Pembroke, and Courtney 
Earl of Devonthire, of the lords Wenloc and St. 
John, with other men of rank, who exhorted her 
ſtill to hope for ſucceſs, ſhe refained Ber former 
ſpirit, and determined to defend to the utmoſt the 
ruins of her fallen fortunes. She advanced through 
the counties of Devon, Somerſet, and Gloceſter, 
increaſing her army on each day's march; but was 
at laſt overtaken by the rapid and expeditious Ed- 
ward at Teukeſbury, on the banks of the Severne. 
The Lancaſtrians were here totally defeated : The | 
earl of Devonſhire and lord Wenloc were killed in 
the field: The duke of Somerſet, and about twenty 
other perſons of diſtinction, having taken ſhelter in 


a church,.were ſurrounded, dragged out, and im- 


3 meciatel) beheaded: About 3000 of their fide fell 


in battle: And the army was entirely diſperſed. _ 
Queen: Margaret , and her fon were taken pri- 


7 and brought to the king, who aſked the s 


prince, after an inſulting manner, how he dared to 
invade his dominions? The young prince; more 


ind of bis high birth than of his preſent for- 


tune, replied, that he came thither to claim his juſt 
Inheritance. The ungenerous Edward, inſenſible 
to pity, ſtruck him on the face with his gauntlet; 


Murder of and the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, lord 


priuce Ed- 


ward. 
5 May. 


Haſtings, and ſir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 
as a ſignal for farther violence, hurried the prince 
into the next apartment, and there diſpatched him 


with their daggers . Margaret was thrown into the 


5 Hal, fol. a” e 5 Grafton, p. . Polyd. 
Ving p , Hal, fo}; e p. 453. Hole. 
ling heg, P- 688. 1 Virg. p. 530. 


Tower: King Henry expired in that confinement a 


PO days after the battle of e ; TO whe- 


3 


ther 


. 


EDWARD. , - -. 


ther he died a natural or violent death is uncertain; c HAP. 
It is pretended, and was generally believed, that the IIb: 

duke of Gloceſter killed him with his own hands: „ 
But the univerſal odium which that prince has in- Death of 

curred, inclined. perhaps the nation 'to aggravate e 
his crimes without any fufficient authority. It is 

certain, however, that Henry's death was ſudden; 

and though he laboured under an ill ſtate of health, 

this circumſtance, joined to the general manners of | 
this age, gave a natural ground of ſuſpicion; which 7 
was rather increaſed than diminiſhed by the expoſing _ 
of his body to public view. That precaution ferved 
only to recal many ſimilar inſtances in the Engliſh | 
biſtery, and to ſuggeſt the compariſon. 

ALL, the hopes of the houſe of Lancaſter ſeemed 
now to be utterly extinguiſhed. Every legitimate 
prince of the family was dead: Almoſt every great 

leader of the party had periſhed in battle or on the _ - 
Icaffold: The carl of, Pembroke, who was levying 7 K 
forces in Wales, diſbanded his army when he re- 
ceived intelligence of the battle of Teukeſbury; and + 
he fled into Britanny with his nephew, the young 
earl of Richmond. The baſtard of Falconberg, ; 
who had levied ſome forces, and had advanced-to. +: 
London: during Edward's abſence, was repulſed ; 
his men deſerted him; he was taken priſoner, and. 
immediately executed: '> And peace being now. Sully 
reſtored to the nation, a parliament was ſummoned, 6th Oct. 
Which ratified, as uſual, all the acts of the dicker, 
1 t recogniſed his legal authority. 8 . 
Bur this prince, who had been ſo firm, and: ac- 
1 and intrepid, during the courſe of adverſity, 
Was ſtill unable to reſiſt the allurements of a pro- 
ſperous: e 8 he . devoted himſelf, 
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CH 25 85 as before, to pleaſure and amuſement, aſter ks 
became entirely maſter of his kingdom, and had 
147%, no longer any enemy who could give him anxiety or 
alarm. He recovered, however, by this gay and 
inoffenſive courſe of 2 and by his eaſy familiar 
manners, that popularity which it is natural to 
imagine he had loſt by the repeated cruelties exers 
_ | cifed upon his enemies; and the example alfo 
of his jovial feſtivity ſerved. to abate the former 
acrimony of faction among his ſubjects, and to re. 
ſtore the ſocial diſpoſition which had been ſo long 
Wi. interrupted. between the. oppoſite. parties. All men 
ſeemed to be fully ſatisfied with the preſent govern- 
ment; ; and the memory of paſt. calamities ſerved * 
only to impreſs the people more ſtrongly with aſenſe 
[| 2 © 43 | Fane allegiance, and with the reſolution of never 
| - —  Incurring any more the hazard of wann 80 
En: | direful ſcenes. 5 
14%. Bur while he lag Was. 2 RG indulging: himſelf . 
in pleaſure, he was rouſed from his lefurgy. _ 
proſpect of foreign conqueſts, which it is alla, 
das deſire of popularity, more than the ſpirit of 
ambition, had made him covet. Though he 
+ deemed himſelf little beholden to the duke of Bur- 
_  gundy for the reception which that prince had given 
1 Bim during his exile ”, the political intereſts of their | 
ſtates maintained ſtil a clofe connexion between 7 
them; and they agreed to unite their arms in making 
| a powerful invaſton on France. A league was 8 0 
in which Edward ſtipulated to paſs the ſeas with an 
army exceeding 10,000 men, and to invade the 
1 Prench territories: Charles promiſed to join him 5 
A.eth all his forces: The king was to challenge the pt 
tf  _ crown of France, andtoobtain at leaſt the provinces 
= ©: of Normandy and Guienne: The duke was to ac- :: 5 
- ”_—_ e and ſome other 0 and 
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to free all his dotitiuſons front Ws burtheh bf bo. e FA F. 
to the crown of France: And neither party wass 
to make peace without the conſent of the other“. | 


They were the more encouraged to hope for ſuc- 
ceſs from this league, as the count of St. Pol, con- 
ſtable of France, who was maſter: of St. Quintin, 


and other towns on the Somme, had ſecretly Pro- 


miſed to join them; and there were alſo hopes of en- 
e the duke of Britanny to enter into the con- 
era 


means of making the parliament won their purſes, 
as far as the habits of that age would permit. They 


_ voted the king a tenth of rents, or two ſhillings in 
che pound; which muſt have been very inaccurately 

_ levied, ſince it produced only 351,460 pounds; and” 
they added to this ſupply a whole fiffeenth, and three 
quarters of another: But as the king deemed thels 
Turns Rill unequal to the undertaking, he attempted” 
to levy money by way of benevolence ; a kind of en- 
ade which, except during the reigns of Henry HI. 


and Richard I. I. had not been much practiſed in 


Hands; but to be kept in religious houſes; and if 


the expedition into France Thou ld not take place, „ 
Was immediately to be refunded to the people. 0 7 


After theſe grants the parliament was diffolved, 


which had fitten near twe years- and a half, and had 5 | 
- undergone ſeveral prorogations ; ; 2 a Practice n. not very 8 


1 at Es time in e 
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Tre prelpect wy a French war was Mays a firs 55 


times, and which, though the e of the 
3 Was pretended to be gained, could not be 
_ deemed entirely voluntaryv. The clauſes annexed _ 
to the parliamentary grant ſhow ' ſufficiently: the ſpirit 
of the nation in this reſpect. The money levied _ 
by the fifteenth was not to be put into the king's 
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1475 . 
Invaſion of 
: 

France. 


Re 


- HISTORY. OF- ENGLAND. 


TEE king paſſed over to Calais with an army off. 
1500 men at arms, and 15,000 archers; attended 


| 71 all the chief nobility of England, Who, prog- 


noſticating future ſucceſſes from the paſt, were eager 


their ſanguine hopes were damped When they found, 


on entering the French territories, that neither did: 


That prince, tranſported by his ardent temper, had 
carried all. his armies to a great diſtance, and had 


the conſtable open his gates to them, nor the duke 


of Burgundy bring them the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance. 


employed them in wars on the frontiers of Ger- 


to appear on this great theatre of honour *. But all 


many, and againſt the duke of Lorrain: And 


IN though he came in perſon to Edward, and endea-- 
voured to apologiſe for this breach of treaty, there: 
was no proſpect. that they would be able this cam- 
paign to make a conjunction with the Engliſh; This 
circumſtance gave great diſguſt to the king, and in- 
clined him to hearken to thoſe advances which ane . 


continually made him for an accommodation. 
Tuar monarch, more ſwayed by political views. 


than by the point of honour, deemed no ſubmiſſions 
too mean, which might free him from enemies who 


had proved ſo formidable to his predeceſſors, and 
who, united to ſo many other enemies, might ſtill 


ſhake the well-eſtabliſhed government of France. 


It appears from Comines, that diſcipline was at this 
time very imperfect among the Engliſh ; and that 


their civil wars, though long continued, yet being 


always decided by, halty battles, had ſtill left them 


ignorant of the improvements which the military art- 


was beginning to receive upon the continent *: Bar. 


as . Was e mt the e bee of the 


pr Toe 15 5 


; 25 # 
Z Ee kr i iv. . {ou This LL ca. oy Me; 
the king artfully brought over ſome of the richeſt of his ſubjects, who 
be knew would be ſoon tired of the war, and would promote all pro- 
poſals of peace, which he foreſaw would be Toon a | 
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* Te, ſoon render them excellent ſoldiers; he O HAP. 


was far from deſpiſing them for their preſent want of II. 
experience; and he employed all his art to detach 
them from the alliance of Burgundy. When Ed- 
ward ſent him a herald to claim the crown of France, 
and to carry him a defiance in caſe of refuſal, ſo far 
from anſwering to this bravado in like haughty terms, 
he replied with great ternpere and even made the 
Herald a conſiderable preſent : He took afterwards 
an opportunity of ſending a herald to the Engliſn 
camp; and having given him directions to apply to 
the lords Stanley and Howard, who he heard were 
friends to peace, he deſired the good offices of theſe 29th Aug. 
noblemen in promoting an accommodation with 
their maſter ©... As Edward was now fallen into like 
diſpofitions,. a truce was ſoon” concluded on terms 
more advantageous than honourable to Lewis. He 
ſtipulated to pay Edward immediately 7 5,000crowns,. 
on condition that he ſhould withdraw his army from 
France, and promiſed to pay him 59,000 crowns 
a year during. their joint lives: It was added, that peace of 
the dauphin when of age ſhould marry. Edward's Pecquignt. | 
eldeſt daughter. In order to ratify this treaty, the | 
two monarchs agreed to have a perſonal interviews 
and for that purpoſe ſuitablepreparations were made 
7 Pecquigni, near Amiens. A cloſe rail was drawn 
acrols a bridge i in that place, with no larger inter- 
vals. than would allow the arm to paſs; a precau- 
tion againſt a ſimilar accident to that which befel the 
duke of Burgundy in his conference with the dau- 


1425. 


* 


phin at Montereau. Edward and Lewis came to the : Me. 


oppoſite ſides; conferred. privately together; .and 
having confirmel their friendſhip, and interchanged. : 
| ee mutual e e 1 after parted e. 


1 5 > Comines, Bo. iv. e Hal, fol. a TAX ©" Cumin ns ix. 
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jendſhip; but alſo that of the nation, and of all the 
eonſiderable perſons in the Engliſh court. He be- 
ſtowed penſions, to the amount of 16,000 erowns a 


ear, en ſevèeral of the king? 8 favourites; on lord Haf- 


tings two thouſand crowns; on lord Howard: and 


. , others in proportion; and theſe great miniſters were 


Het aſhamed thus to receive wages from a foreign 
prince. As the two armies, after the conclufion of 


the Noce, remained ſome time in the neighbourhood 


cf each other, the Engliſh were not only admitted 


freely into Amiens, where Lewis reſided, but had alſo 


their: charges defrayed, and had wine and victuals 


znithed them in every inn, without any payments | 


ke being demanded. They flocked: thither in fuch mul! 


1 titudes, that once above nine thouſand of them were 


in the town, and they might have made themſelves 


$ r —_ of the king's perſon; but Lewis conchiding, 


from their jovial and difſolute manner of living, that 
they had no bad intentions, was careful not to betray 


he leaſt ſign of fear or jealouſy. And when Edward, 


informed of this diſorder, deſired himto ſhut the gates 5 


againſt him, he replied, that he would never àgree 


dd exelade the Engliſn from the place where he re- 
| ded; bue that Edward, if he pleaſed,” might recal 
them, and place his own officers" at the gates of 


Amiens to prevent their returning. 
- Lewis's defire of confirming a mutualamity with 


England engaged him even to make imprudent ad- 


vances, which it coſt him afterwards ſome pains to 


evade. In the conference at Pecquigni, he had ſaid to 
Edward, that he wiſhed to have a viſit from him at 
Paris; that he would there endeavour to amuſe him 


with the ladies; and that, in caſe any es were 


then committed, he would aſſign him the cardinal 
ö Bourbon for! confeffor, WhO from fellow feeli 4 
would not be over and above ſevert in the Penn 


4 LEY fol. 05. cane liv. iv. chap. 9. a ot 233. 1 5 


EDWARD 


* 


impreſſion than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, 
| who accompanied him back to Amiens, told him, 
in confidence, that, if he were ſo diſpoſed, it would 
not be impoſſible to perſuade Edward to take a 


journey with him to Paris, where they 8 make 


not to 
hear the offer; but, on Howard's repeating it, he 


merry together. Lewis pretended at fir 


expreſſed his concern that his wars with the duke 
of Burgundy would not permit him to attend his 


| 257 
which: 5 i enjoin. This hint 8 1 5 A. 


e 


royal gueſt, and do him the honours he intended. 5 


« Edward,” faid he, privately to Comines, is ö 


« a very handſome and a very. amorous prince: 


„ Some lady at Paris may like him as well as le ; 


« ſhall. do her; and may invite him to return in 
< another manner. 151 is 1 that the ſea be be- 
% tween us. 

IIS treaty did very Bere 99 to ele of 


| theſe monarchs: It diſcoyered the imprudence of 


Edwatd, who had taken his meaſures ſo ill with his 


allies, as to be obliged; after ſuch an expenſive ar- 


mament, to return without making any acquilitions 


adequate to it: It ſhowed the want of dignity in 


Lewis, who; rather than run the hazard of a battle, 
agreed to ſubje& his kingdom to a tribute, and 
thus acknowledge the ſuperiority of a neighbouring : 


prince, poſſeſſed of leſs power. and territory than 


Himſelf. But, as Lewis made intereſt the ſole teſt 


of honour, he thought that all the advantages of 


the treaty. were on his ſide, and that he had over- 
reached Edward, by ſending him out of France on 


ſuch eaſy terms. For this reaſon he was very foli> 
eitous to conceal his triumph; and he ſtrictly en- 
joined his courtiers never to ſhow the Engliſh the 


leaſt ſign of mockery. or deriſion. But he did not 
himſelf very carefully obſerve ſo prudent a rule: 
He could not forbear, one day, in the joy of his 


n Comines, liv. iv. chap. 1 10. Habington, P · 469. 
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5 "XR XI, | phy | of Edward: and. his 11 when bp per- 


ET 


- 


| _ talkativencſs'.. ST 


to 8 6 5 himſelf Fend the 2 505 e 


f his indiſcretion ; ſent a egg to Ny 6 We 
man; and offered Pim ſuch advantages in his own. 
3 country, as engaged him to remain in France. Mt 
1 hut juſt, faid he, that. Z "Fay dle penalty f ny 5 

TIE moſt honeurable] part of Lewis's 8 1 
Edward was the ſtipulation for the liberty. of. queen. 
Margaret, who, though after the. death, of her, hu = 
band and ſon, "he could no longer be formidable 
to government, was ſtill detained. in cuſtody. by; 


. 


FEdward. Lewis paid fifty thoufand crowns for her: - 


ranſom ; and that Princeſs who had been ſo actiye 
on the ſtageof the world, and who had experienced 


Fa 


ſuch a 8 of fortune,” paſſed” the remainder of 
her days in tranquillity and privacy, till the FA 


1482, Wen ſhe died: An admirable princ L 
LE illuſtrious by her e ron in 1 ſit 1 
than by her moderation 1 in proſperity. — 
neither to Have enjo oyed the virtues, nor been : BR 
jec to the ee es, of Ber 12 and | 
much tainted with the ferocity as epdowe with he. 
courage of that barþarous age in which the 5 0 i 1 : 
'Troven Edward Had 1⁰ little Tron. to.b 
fied with the conduct of the duke of Burg onda i; 
reſerved to that prince : A power of. Ra a tothe. 
treaty of Pecquigni : But Charles, when, 121 To 
Was made him, hauf htily phe that he w 
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8 r erto been in A manner overlooked in the general 
[> em of Euro pe. This event, Which happened i 


united to the crown of France all the provinces of 
theLe 


e igen an overmatch for, all its neighbours. | 
; Be a man fai e i 1 7 is as rare as one entirely; 


Maximikan of Auſtria, ſon of. the emperor Fre eric, 


. py ag 5 oy ; {7 
"2 Fa 1290 * # R 52 . IV. . 


ſes, 4 and. periſhed” f at © 
lan in battle againſt” the Swiſs k; a. people whom he 
4; and who, though brave and free, had 


4 5 eat 14 ol produced a great alteration the 
BY ak all 0 55 Princes, a Was ee er | 
con N which were felt for many generations, 
Charles left only one daughter, Mary, by his firſt 5 
Wikez, and this princeſs being heir of "his. opulent | 
nd. Extenifive, dominions, was courted. by all the | 
PE 8 tates of Chriſtendom, | who contended for the | 
0 on of fo rich a prize. Lewis, the head o 
i” might, by a proper application, haye ob- 
rained t maten for the dauphin, and have thereby 


. Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois; 
Picardy ; Whic would at once have . 


exidb vt with t 
though SER, 10 "all the 5 Pl gene: = 


n 


cad of tre Was, on n this Eh carried, 


„ 


5 = to phie "the 6050 75 th le ee "of, | 
rl fo Mares” forced. the ſtates of the Ne- 
ds to beſtow their ſovereign 1 in marriage on 


fro whom they, looked. for protection in their pre-? 
ſent diftrelles: * And by theſe means. France loſt the 
p xthnity, SBA the never could Te cal, of making 

t. at important acquiſition. of | PE and e f 
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CHAP. Dunne this [intereſting | criſis; Edward was no 

es defective in policy, and was no leſs actuated by 

| 1417. private | paſſions, unworthy of a ſovereign! and a 
ſtateſman. Jealouſy of his brother Clarence had 
cauſed him to neglect the advances which were made 

'F „ of marrying that priniges now a widower, to the 

Hheireſs of Burgundy'; and he ſent her propofals-of ½ 

1 : elſpouſing Antheny earl of Rivers, brother to his 

11 | dueen, who ſtill retained an entire aſcendant over 

1 Him. But the match was rejected with diſdain a; 

$ and Edward, feſenting this treatment of his: e 

5 'ther-in-law,. permitted France to proceed without 

1 imterruption in her conqueſts over his defenceleſs 
F _ Any pretence ſufficed him for abandoning; 
© » himſelf entirely to indolence and pleaſure, which 
Et. | were now become his ruling. patſions. The only 
WL object which divided his attention, was the improv- 

f | ing of the public revenue, which had been dilapi- 
dated by the neceſſities or negligence of his prede- 
ceſſors; and ſome of his expedients for that purpoſe, 

: ; though unknown to us, were deemed, during the 

[ time, oppreſſive to the people? The detail of pri- 

1 vate wrongs naturally eſcapes the notice of hiſtory ; 

1 | but an act of tyranny,” of which: Edward was: guilty” 

| in his own family, has been taken notice of by all 

FE. Vriters, and has met with e and deſerved 

; - cenſure. TELE 41745 TOW lee, 

| Trial and THE duke of Clirdrine!s by all his Gals in de- 

| — EE ferting Warwic, had never been able to regain the 


of the 


duke of King's friendſhip, which he had forfeited by his for- 

| Clarence. mer confederacy with that nobleman. He was ilk 
5 regarded at court as a man of a dangerous and a 
BE fickle character; and the imprudent openneſs and 
; violence of his tetuper, though it rendered him 

| | much leſs dangerous, tended extremely to multiply 
Bis enemies,” and to incenſe them again him. 


3 151 14 
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Among ehe he had had the e to give c NAP. 
diſpleaſure to the queen herſelf, as well as to his 
brother the duke of Gloceſter, a prince of the deep- 
eſt policy, of the moſt unrelenting ambition, and 
the leaſt ſcrupulous in the means which he employed 
for the attainment of his ends. A combination be- 
tween theſe potent adverſaries being ſecretly formed 
| againſt Clarence, it was determined to begin by 
_ attacking his friends; in hopes, that if he patiently 
endured: this injury, his puſillanimity would diſho- 
nour him in the eyes of the public; if he made 
reſiſtance, and expreſſed reſentment, his paſſion 
would betray him into meaſures which bt = 
them advantages againſt him. The king, hunting | 
one day in the park of Thomas Burdet of Arrow, 
in Warwickſhire, had killed a white buck, which was 
a great favourite of the owner; and Burdet, vexed 
at the loſs, broke into a paſkion;! and with the 
| Horns of the deer in the belly of the perſon who had 
adviſed the king to commit that inſult upon him. 
This natural expreſſion of reſentment, which would 
have been overlooked or forgotten had it fallen 
z from any other perſon, was rendered criminal and 
eapital in that gentleman, by the friendſhip in which \ 
he had the misfortune to live with the duke of Cla- | 
rence: He was tried for his life; the judges; and 
jury were found ſervile enough to condemn him; 
und he was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for übe 
pretended offenice*. - About the ſame time, one 
John Stacey an ee much connected with the 
Auke, as well as with Burdet; was expoſed to a like 
iniquitous and barbarous proſecution, This clergy- 
man, being more learned in mathematics and aſtro- 
nomy than was uſual in that age, lay under the im- 
putation of necromancy with the ignorant vulgar; 
and the court laid hold of this popular rumour to 
fect his deſtruction. He was brought to his . 
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Gloceſter in the laſt reign, who, after ſeeing the m 
infamous pretences. employed for the deſtruction of 


tio the vengeance of his enemies. But. Clare = 
_ inſtead of ſecuring his own. life; againſt the 3 5 


_clatning againſt. the iniquity. gh, ch roſecutor 
The king, highly offended with. Tn = 


Wo 4 


for chat i 5 3 many oz 5 5 as vs. 


cquntenanced. the proſecution by their preſence ;, be 
Was condemned, puùt to the torture, and executed”... 
Tu duke of Clarence was alarmed when h 

e theſe acts of tyranny exerciſed, on all be. 

him; He reflected on the fate of the good, duk ke. ol 


his neareſt connexions, at laſt fell himſelf, a victim 


mga by ſilence and reſerve, WAS | open and lo MAR 
juſtifying. the.) innocence of- his friends, and in ex- 


H 


cedom,. 4 
uling that pretence againſt him, oe 


Mes 34.0% 
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1478. 
Se ie I 


dcs, 55 e heh the, innocence 75 men BB: 5 


been condemned in courts of judicature; and of in- 5 
veighing againſt the iniquity of; hs bing, who. 5 


given orders for their 70 1 N ; 
1 


preſſions were imputed to him, an ſome. too. 
ing on Edward's legitimacy ; but he was not accu 
of. any overt act of treaſon; and even. the truth o 
theſe ſpeeches may be doubted; 1 hack the. erty... | 


i of judgment was taken from the court, by t be king's 


quence in thoſe times, of any proſecution. b 
court or the preyailing party; ng: the duke, 
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appearing perſonally, as hs, brother” bY 1 55 er, an 


pleading. the cauſe againſt h im. But 4 lentence of 
condemnation, . even, when. this, extraor CIt>. 
cumſtance had not place, Was a neceflary. ner 


* 


2 


fo nf; OS 
rence Was pronounced guilty n e peers. 8 
houſe o commons were no leſs {laviſh and unjuſ 
1 87 3990 
bk aer Croyl, cant. p. 561. 3 Ibid. þ 564, aro 
N P. A430. 0 ne B 6. royl.. cont. 15 56 As, Thi It $4 
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The meaſures of the parliament, during that age; 
Furniſh us with examples of a frange” contraſt of 
Freedom and ſervility: They ſeruple to grant; ar 
Tometimes refuſe, to the king the ſmalleſt ſupplies; 
the moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of government? 
even the moſt neceſſary 1 for the maintenance of wars, 
for which the nation, as well as the pattiamieneHer * 
expreſſed great fondneſs * But they never feruple to 
3 in the moſt flagrant act of injuſtice r ty. 
5 Which falls on any individual, öwerer aff 
tinguiſhed by birth or merit. Theſe” maxim; th 
ungenerous, To Oppoſite to all principles of good 
government, ſo contrary to the practice of prefent 


parliaments, are very remarkable in all the tranſac- 


tions of the Engliſh” hiſtory, for more than a cen? 
tury after the'period in which we are now engaged. 
Tux only favour which the king granted his Pro. 18 
- ther, after his condemnation, was to leave him the 
| choice of his death; and he was ivately, drowned 
| in a butt of malmeley in the Tower: K whimſical 
choice, which implies that he had an'extraordinary. 
paſſiv for that liquor. The duke left two children 
by the elder daughter of the earl of Warwic; a ſon, 
- created an earl by bis grandfather's title, and 2 
0 aught er, afterwards" counteſs of Saliſbury. Both 
this} rince and princeſs were alſo unfortunate in 1 
end, and died à violent death; a fate which for 
9. ears attended almoſt all. "hs deſcendants of 
7. 107 5 blood in England.” There prevails a Tex 
at à chief ſource of the violent proſecution 
che du of Clarence, whoſe name was George, 
Was à current prophecy, that the king's ſon ſhould 
| be murdered by one, Vi initial letter of whoſe name” 
| We: $ 'G* u. I is not impoſſible but, in thoſe Rn 


F enen III 310 
t . 430. Hit. Croyl. cont. p. 562. 
u Hall, fol. 239. e p- 703. . 14, Foy, 
rk 537. Sir Thomas ore 4h Kennet, p. 497 
S 4 times, 


NG paſſed a bill of attainder againſt HHH" 8 . . — 


1556. 


th Feb. 88 


A r OR V. f ENGLAND. | 
eee ding; ſuch a filly reaſon might have ſeme nil 
0 ence: But it is more probable that the whole tory 
b 44786. is the invention of a ſubſequent period, and founded 
Ex on the murder of theſe children'by the duke of Glo- 
| ceſter. Comines remarks, that, at that time, the 
Engliſh never were without ſome ſuperſtitious pro- 
1 Phecy or other, by which they par for every: 
3 ente A ts Al 
5 AlL the g. ories of Edwards deign terninaroGirithy - 
| the civil wars; where his laurels too were extremely 
ſullied with blood, violence, and cruelty.” His ſpirit 
feems afterwards to have been ſunk in indolence and 
pPleafſure, or his meaſures were fruſtrated by impru⸗ 
- dence and the want of foreſight. There was no ob- 
/  __ , Je& on which he was more intent than to have all his 
daughters ſettled by ſplendid ' marriages, though 
moſt of theſe princeſſes were yet jm their infancy, 
5 and though the completion of his views, it was ob- 
vious, muſt depend on numberleſs accidents, which 
were impoſlible to be foreſeen or prevented. His 
| _ eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, was contracted to the 
EE: dauphin; his ſecond, Cicelyg to the eldeſt ſon of 
: | James III. king of Scotland; his third, Anne, ta 
V˙V for of! Maximilian and the ducheſs of 
1 | Burgundy ; his fourth, Catharine, to John ſon and 
ner fo: Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Iſabella 
queen of Caſtile”, None of thele projected mar-. 
riages took place; and the king himſelf ſaw, in his 
= _ Hfe-time, the rupture of the firſt; that with the dau- 
3 phin, for which he had always diſcovered a peculiar | 
| fondneſs. Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or 5 
engagements, found his advantage in contracting 
the dauphin to the princeſs Margaret daughter of 
Maximilian; and the king, notwithſtanding his in- 
- ?- dolende;- red to revenge the indignity. The 
1482. French monarch, eminent for prudence as well as 
pPerfidy, endeavoured to guard 0 the DOT and 
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entered Scotland at the head of an army, took Ber- 


1 daughters, this king left two ſons: Edward prince | 


+ : £4 b ; + ; £ 5 | ; 5 Fi 
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. wh a proper 3 of 3 in ks court, of on AP. 
Scotland, he incited James to make war upon Eng. A 
land- This prince, who liyed on bad terms with. £ 
his own ey! and whoſe force was very unequal. 

to the enterpriſe, levied an army; but when he Was 
reach to enter England, the barons, .confpiring 

_ againſt. his favourites, put them to death without. 

: trial; and the army preſently diſbanded. The duke 

n Gloceſter, attended by the duke of Albany, 

James's brother, who had been baniſhed his country, 


wic, and obliged the Scots to accept of a. peace, 
by which they reſigned that fortreſs to Edward. 
This ſucceſs emboldened the king to think more 
ſeriouſly of a French war; but while he yas maki ing 
Preparations for that enterpriſe, he was ſeized with _ = 
A diſtemper, of which he expired in the ſorty-ſecond gth A April | 
| year of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign : og 
A prince more ſplendid and ſhowy, than either Pru- of Ed. 
dent or virtuous; brave, though cruel; addicted to ward Is 
pleaſure, though capable of activity in great emer- 
gencies; and leſs. fitted to prevent ills by wiſe pre- 
cautions, than to remedy them after they togk 
place, by his vigour and enterpriſe. Beſides five 
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5 urder of Edward v. and of the” duke 1 York. 
Richard III. Dube of Bucking n de. . 
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j „ the bloody feuds between the two roſes, and Peace- 5 
FSFaate of ably acquieſcirig i in the eſtabliſhed government, Was „ 


1 kreſtrained by the authority of the king, ſeemed's no- 
1 Vuoͤꝛe to endanger the public tranquillity. Theſe 
< = intrigues aroſe from the perpetual rivalſhip between 
mtc parties; one conſiſting of the queen and hep. 
ER. relations, particularly the earl of Rivers her big. 5 
| | ther, and the marquis of Dorſet og don; the Geber 
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of. 9 poſſeſſions, of (hey alliances, af b dig c Bar 


parts; who, though he had married the queen's. 


Aſter, was too e to act in ſubſerviency to h her 1483. 


inclinations, an ed rather at maintaining an in- 


the hank influence and authority. Lord Haſtings, 


another leader, of the lame 
nobleman” had, by his bravery 


Ko B20 Bs a 


5 city, as well as by his approved fidelity, ac- 


quixed the confidence and favour of his maſter; he 
had been able, t z0ugh. 1 with ſome difficulty, off up- 
port himſelf againſt the credit of the queen. The 


lords Howard and Stanley maintained à connexion 


With theſe two. noblemen, and brought +: .confider- 
able acceſſion, of influence and reputation to their 
party. All the other barons, who had no particular 


dependence on the queen, adhered to the fame in- 


tereſt; and the People 3 in general, from their natural 
envy againſt the prevailing power, bore great fayour | 
to the cauſe of theſe noblemen. _ 

Bur Edward knew that, though he himſelf. had 
| been able to overanis thoſe rival ations, many dif- 
orders might ariſe from their conteſts during He. 
minority of his ſon; and he therefore took care; 
bis laſt illneſs, ta ſummon together ſeveral of t 
leaders on both {he and, by. compoſing! their an- 
cient quarxels, to provide, as far as Poſſible, for the 
Future tranquillity; of the government. After ex. 


pręſlin 


truſted with the regency, he recommended to them 
peace and unanimity during the tender years of his 
: Jon; 3 repr reſented to. them the dangers, which muſt 
; Kea es the W a of their animoſities; and en- 

ace 2 05 other ien Al oth, 


+33 


age 
longer & 925 the e 75 the Sarties broke out 5 


afreſh: And each of them applied, by ſeparate 


9 | on ps e | 


z his intentions that his brother the duke 6 1p 5 
Gloceſter, then abſent in the north, ſhould be en- 


1 


TIRE 


143 


C ena: P. meſſages, to the duke of Gloceſter, and endea- 


and his high birth, his extenſive abilities, and 5 
great ſervices, had enabled him to ſupport himſelf - 


influence of | 


WCBS; A : : 
$ ; ; ; , \ 


HISTORY: OF 'ENG LAND. | 


youree to acquire his favour and friendſip : 
ITꝑIs prince, during his brother's reign, had en- 
ene to live on good terms with both parties; 


without falling into a dependance on either. But 


the new ſituation of affairs, when the ſupreme power 
was devolved upon him, immediately changed his 
meafures; and he ſecretly determined to preſerve no 
longer that neutrality which he had hitherto main- 
tained. His exorbitant ambition, unreſtrained by 
any principle either of juſtice: or humanity, made 
him carry his views to the: poſſeſſion of the crown 
itſelf; and as this object could not be attained with- 


out the ruin of the queen and her family, he fell, 
without heſitation, into concert with the oppoſite 
party. But being ſenſible, that the moſt profound 


diſſimulation was requiſite for effecting his criminal 
pPurpoſes, he redoubled his profeſſions of zeal and 
attachment to that princeſs; 
credit with her, as to influence her conduct in a 
point, which, as it was of the utmoſt imp e, 
Was violently: diſputed between the oppoſite factions. 


Tu young king, at the time of his father's 


r ele ee m be n 


ders of Wales; whither he had been ſent, that the 


perſon was committed to the care of his uncle 
earl of Rivers, the moſt accompliſhed. hobletnaridn 


England, who, having united an uncommon taſte 
for literature! to great abilities in buſineſs, and va- 


wh in the geld, Was e 195 n talonts, ſtill 


. LY 41 e 11 


7 This Ls firſt SY TEL the 3 _ of ,printiag. into 
England. Caxton was recommended by him to the patronage of Ed- 


| way. IV. See ee of Royal and Noble Authors. Mort. = 


more 


and he gained ſuch | 


is preſence might overawe the Welch, | 
and reſtore the tranquillity. of that country, which _ 
had been diſturbed by ſame late commotions, His 


— 
q A 


a #8 DUN A N 891 I HH 
more than by 'nearneſs of blood, to direct the edus 671 


cation of the young monarch. The queen, anxious *X! . 4 
to preſerve that aſcendant over her ſon, which ſhe 
had long maintained over her huſband, wrote to tlie 
earl of Rivers, that he ſhould levy a body of forces, 
in order to eſcort the king to London, to protect 
him during his coronation, and to keep him from 
falling into the hands of their enemies. The oppo- 
ſite faction, ſenſible that Edward was now of an age 
when great advantages could be made of his name 
and countenance, and was approaching to the age 
when he would be legally intitled to exert in perſon 
his authority, foreſaw, that the tendency of this 
meaſure was to perpetuate their ſubjection under 
their rivals: And they vehemently oppoſed a reſolu- 
tion which they repreſented as the ſignal for renew- 
ing a eivil war in the kingdom. Lord Haſtings 
_ threatened to depart inſtantly to his government of 
Calais: The other nobles: ſeemed: reſolute to op- 
pole force by force: And as the duke of Gloceſter, 
on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, had declared 
| againſt. all appearance of an armed power, Which 
might be dangerous, and was nowiſe neceſſary, the 
queen; truſting to the ſincerity of his friendſhip, and 
_ 'ovetawed by ſo violent an oppoſition, recalled her 
orders to her brother, and deſired him to bring up 
no greater retinue than ſhould be neceſſary to -fup- 
rt the ſtate and dignity of the young ſovereign . 
Ei dite duke of Gloceſter; mean While, ſet out from 
| York, attended by, numerous train of the northern 
8 When he reached Northampton, he was 
Joined by the duke of Buckingham, Who was 
attended by a ſplendid retinue; ard as he heard that ; 
the king was hourly expected on that road, he re- 
ſolved to wait his arrival, under colour of condudt- = 
ing him thence in perſon to London.- The earl 2 | 
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forward by another road to Stony-Stratfordz and 
came himſelf to Northampton, in order to apoloꝑiſe 
for this meaſure, and to pay his reſpects to the duke 


of Gloceſter. Ie was received with the greateſt 


appearance of cordiality: He paſſed the evening in 


an amicable manner with Gloceſter and Bucking. 


The earl 


_ of Rivers 


arreſted. 
xit May. 


ham: He proceeded on the road with them mext 


day to join the king: But as he DS entering Stony- 


Stratford, he was arreſted by: orders from tlie duke | 
„Gloceſter Sir Richard Gray, one :\ofs the 
queen”: s ſons, Was at the ſame: time put under a 


guard; together with fir Thomas Vaughanz who! | 


ath May. 


poſſeſſed a conſiderable office in the king's haue 


hold; and all the priſoners were nſtantly conducted 


to Pomfret. .Glaceſter:; approached the young 


prince with the greateſt demonſtrations. of reſpect; 
and endeavoured to ſatisfy him with regard toithe 


violence committed on his uncle. and brotherſii Hut? 
Edward, much attached to thaſe near relations iy 
whom he had been tenderly; educated; was not ſuth 
a maſter of Aae en as to conceal his diſplea 
. % 9159 boni a do Tims 
i Ne however, were extremely rejoiced 
at this revolution; and the dukte was received inn 
London with the loudeſt acclamations: But the 
queen no ſooner tvs intelligence of her bros 


ther's impriſonment, than ſue foreſaw that Gloce⸗ 


. 


ſter's violence would not ſtop there, and that cath 


ovn ruin, if not that of all her children, was 


determined. Shè therefore fled into the Bec | 
of Weſtminſter, attended by the marquis of Dorſerss 
and ſhe carried thither the five princeſſes, together 


with the duke of Vork. She- truſted, that the 


eccleſiaſtical privileges which had formerly; during 
the total ruin of her huſband and family, given her 


| protection, againſt the 5 5 the Lan ian fac. 3 
 >'Hifſt-/Croyl. cont. p. 564, 365. 5 sit T. weft, . 1 55 
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ton, would not now be violated by her brother At ol H AP. 

| law, while her ſon was on the throne; and ſhe reſolved v hs 4 
to await there the return of better fortune. But 1487. 


Gloceſter, anxious to have the duke of Vork in 
his power, propoſed to take him by force from the 
ſanctuary; and he repreſented to the privy- council, 


both the indignity put upon the government by the | 


queen's ill. grounded apprehenſions, and the neceſ- 
ſity of the young prince's appearance at the enſuing 
eoronation of his brother. It was farther: urged, 


that eccleſiaſtical privileges were originally intended' 


only to give protection to unhappy men perſecuted 5 N 


for their debts or crimes; and were entirely uſeleſs 
to àa perſon Who, by reaſon of his tender age, could 


lie under the burden of neither, and who, for tle 


lame reaſon; was utterly incapable of elaiming ſe-' 
curity from any ſanctuary. But the two arehbiſnops, 
cardinal Bouchier the primate and Rotherham 
archbiſhop of Vork, proteſting againſt the ſacrilege 
of this meaſure; it was agreed, that they ſhould firſt 


endeavour to bring the queen to compliance by per- | 


ſuaſion, before any violence ſhould be employed 
againſt her. Theſe prelates were perſons of known 
integrity and [honour and being themſelves entirely 
perſuaded of the duke's good intentions,” they em- 
5 ployed every argument, accompanied with earneſt 
entreaties, exhortations, and aſſurances, to bring 
her over to the ſame opinion. She long continued 
obſtinate, and inſiſted, that the duke of Vork, by 
. livingan the ſanctuary, was not only ſecure himſelf, 


but gave ſecurity to the king, whoſe life no one 


N would dare to attempt, while his ſueceſſor and a 
remained in ſafety. But finding that none 


ported her in theſe ſentiments, and that force, in 


caſe of refuſal, was threatened by the council, 
ſhe at laſt complied, and produced hier ſon to the 
two: prelates. She was here on a ſudden ſtruck 
Ge a kind, of. preſage of his future fate: She ten- 


derly y embraced him; ſhe 1 him with her 


tei: 8 | . dtears; 


\ 


. 
CHAP: tears; and bidding him an eternal adieu, delivered | 
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him, with many een or ane and rel atar ce, 
into their cuſtody :. | 
TRE duke of Gloceſter, belng the yearaſ male 
of the royal family capable of exercifing/the govern- 
ment, ſeemed intitled, by the cuſtoms of the realm, 
to the office of protector; and the council, not wait- 
ing for the conſent of parliament, made no ſcruple 
of inveſting him with that high dignity *. The gene- 
ral prejudice entertained by the nobility againſt the 
queen and her kindred, occaſioned this Preeipita- 
tion and irregularity ; . and no one foreſaw any danger 
to the ſucceſſion, much leſs to the lives of the 
young princes, from a meaſure ſo obvious and ſo 


natural. Beſides that the duke had hitherto been 


able to cover, by the moſt profound diſſimulation, 
his fierce and ſavage nature; the numerous iſſue of 
Edward, together with the two children of Clarence, 
ſeemed to be an eternal obſtacle to his ambition; 
and it appeared equally impracticable for him to de- 
ſtroy ſo many perſons poſſeſſed of a preferable title, 


and imprudent to exclude them. But à man who | 


had abandoned all principles of honour-and huma- 
nity, was ſoon carried by his predominant paſſion 
beyond the reach of fear or precaution; and/Glo- 
ceſter, having ſo far ſucceeded in his views, o 
longer heſitated in removing the other obſtructions 
which lay between him and the throne, The death 
of the earl of Rivers, and of the other priſoners de- 
tained in Pomfret, was firſt determined; and he 
eaſily obtained che conſent of the duke of Bucking- 

ham, as well as of lord Haſtings, to this violent 
and ſanguinary meaſure. However eaſy it was in 

thoſe times, to procure a fentence againſt the moſt 
innocent perſon, it appeared ſtill more eaſy to dif- 
patch an enemy, without any trial or farm of pro- 
ceſs; and orders were accordingly iffued to fir 
Richard a a W „ in the hands 


2 ein T. ve, p. 497. g 7 ir. Crop cont. p. 56. . 
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of this tyrant, to eut of the heads of the —— CHAP! 
The protector then aſſailed the fidelity of Bucking- dee 
ham by all the arguments capable of ſwaying a vi- 
cious mind, which knew no motive of action but 
infereſt and ambition. He: repreſented that the 
execution of perſons ſo nearly related to the king, 
whom that prince ſo openly profeſſed to love, and 
whoſe fate he ſo much reſented, would never paſs © | —-_ 
unpuniſhed; and all the actors in that ſcene were 
bound in prudence to prevent the effects of his fu—-—-— 
ture vengeance: That it would be impoſſible to keep 
the queen for ever at 4 diſtance from her fon, ank 
equally impoſſible to prevent her from inſtilling into 
his tender mind the thoughts of retaliating, by like 1 
executions, the ſanguinary inſults committed on her 
family: That the only method of 'obviating theſe 
miſehiefs was to put the ſceptre in the hands of a man 
of whole friendſhip the duke might be aſſured, and _ 
whole years and experience taught him to pay reſpect "I | 
to: merit, and to the rights of ancient nobility :* And _ 
that the fame neceſſity which had carried them fa = 
far in reſiſting the uſurpation of theſe intruders, 
muſt juſtify them in attempting farther innovations, 
and in making, by national conſent, a new ſettle- 
ment of the ſuceeſſion. To theſe reaſons he added | 
the offers of great private advantages to the duke f 
| Buckingham; and he eafily obtained from him a 
n of Tupporting him in all his enterpriſes. 
Tur duke of Gloceſter, knowing the importance 
of gaining lord Haſtings, ſounded at a diſtance his 
ſentiments, by means of Cateſby, a lawyer, who lived  _ 
WM great intimacy.” with that nobleman ; but found > 
him impregnablè in his allegiance and fidelity R 
Children of Edward, who had ever honoured him 
With his kriendſhip He ſaw, therefore, that there 
Were no longer any meaſures to be kept with him; 
and he determined to ruin me, Men ee be e 
VVFHHñ ' 04+ Sv 210 | of . ; 
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"0 2 A F. deſpaired of engaging to concur in his uſurpation. 
3 On the very day when Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan 
7 7 were executed, or rather murdered at Pomfret, by 
x3th June. the advice of Haſtings, the protector ſummoned a 
council! in the Tower; whither that nobleman, ſufſ- 
pecting no deſign againſt him, repaired without he- 
fitation. The duke of Gloceſter was capable f 
a committing the moſt bloody ald treacherous mur- 
ders with the utmoſt: coolneſs aiid indifference. On 
taking his place at the council-table, he appeared in 
the eaſieſt and moſt jovial humour imaginable. He 
ſeemed to indulge himſelf in familiar converſation 
with the counſellors, before they ſhould enter on 
buſineſs; "and! having paid ſome compliments to 
Morton biſhop of Ely, on the good and early ſtraws 
berries which he raiſed in his garden at Holborn, he 
begged: the favour of having a diſh of them, which 
* that prelate immediately diſpatched 4 ſervanvito 
bring to him. The protector then left the couneil, 
a8 +2 called away by ſome other buſineſs; but ſoon 
after returning with an angry and inflamed count - 
nance, he aſked them what puniſhment thoſe de. 
ſerved that had plotted againſt his life, Who vas ſo 
o the king, and was entruſted with - 


8 


# 
o 

: — 
* —— 


nearly related to 
- the adminiſtration of government? Haſtings replied, 
that they merited the puniſhment of traitors: 1 Theſe 
_ traitors, cried the protector, are the \ſbrcereſs," my 
brother's wife, and Jane Shore hit mistress, 8 
others their afſeciates > See" to: 204 u condition they 
Have reduced me by their incantations and witchcraft; 


pon which he laid bare his arm, all ſhrivelled and 


decayed. But the counſellors, who knew that this 


_ itifirmity had attended him from his birth, lookedon - 
each other with amazement ; and above all lord 
| Haſtings, Who, as he had Linde Edward's death en- 
: paged 1 in an' intrigue with; Jane Shore, was natu- 
kally anxious concerning the iſſue of theſe extraordis N 
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nary pr ceedings. Cerlainhy, my lord, laid. he, iro, 
| 1 be guilty, of theſe crimes they de ger ve the ſevereſt 


puniſhment.” And do ou reply to me, exclaimed, the + 7 
protector, 2vith-:your ifs - and your: ands ? Tou are the .. : 


chief. abettor of: 45 ꝛoiteh Shors: Tou are yourſelf a 
traitor: 
dine before your: head be brought me. 
table with his hand: Armed men ruſhed i in at the 
| ſignal: The counſellors were thrown into the utmoſt 
| conſternation: And one of the guards, as if by ac- 
cident or miſtake, aimed a blow with a poll- ax at 
lord Stanley, who aware of the danger, unk un» 


He ſtruck the 


der the table; and though he ſaved his life, received 


a ſevere wound. 5 in the head in the protector's pre- 


5 Hlaſtings was ſeized, was hurried away, and Erecution 


of lord 
Haſtings. | 


55 inſtantly beheaded on As timber-log which lay i IN; the 
court of the Tower. Two hours after, a p roclas 
mation, well penned: and fairly written, was read to 


tlie citizens of London, enumerating his offences, 
and apologiſing to them, from the ſuddenneſs of the 
diſcovery, for the ſudden execution of that noble 


man, Who was Very popular among them: But the 


ſaying of a-merchant was much talked of on the oc 
caſion, who: remarked, that the Seen on Was 


certainly drawn by the ſpirit of prophecy r.. 


Lon Stanley; the archbiſnop of Vork, the biſhop . 
of Ely, and other counſellors, were committed pri- 


. 0 7 in different chambers of the Tower: And the 
protector, in order to carry on the farce of his accu- 
ations, ordered the goods of Jane Shore to be ſeized; 


and he ſummoned her to anſwer before the council 5 


for ſorcery and witchcraft. But as no proofs Which 
could be received even in that i ignorant age were pro: 
duced againſt her, he directed her to be tried 1 in the 


=} ſpiritual court for 5 adulteries and lewdneſs; and 
ſſme did penance in a White ſheet at St. Paul's, Tore 


| theiwhole people. > This, 888 was born of reputable | 


, 11 2 More, P · 496. 
parents 
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And J. ſwear: by St. Paul, that. I will; not 
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CHAP. parents in London, was well educated, and matried 
to a ſubſtantial citizen; but unhappily, views of in⸗ 
1433. tereſt, more than the maid's inclinations, hat been 
| conſulted in the match, and her mind, though 
framed for virtue, had proved unable to refiſt the 
; allurements of Edward, who ſolicited her favours. 
But while ſeduced from her duty by this gay and 
amorous monarch, ſhe ſtill made herfelf reſpectable | 
«by her other virtues; and the aſcendant which her 
_ charms and vivacity long maintained over Him, was 

all employed in acts of beneficence and humanity. 
She was ſtill forward to oppoſe calumny, to protect 
the oppreſſed, to relieve the indigent; and her good 
offices, the genuine dictates of her heart, never 
Woaited the ſolicitation of preſents, or the hopes of 
reciprocal ſervices. But ſhe lived not only to feel 
tha bitterneſs of ſhame impoſed on her by this tyrant, 
but to experience, in old age and poverty, the in- 

gratitude of thoſe courtiers who had long ſolicited 

her friendſhip, and been protected by her credit. 
No one, among the great multitudes Whom the had 

obliged, had the humanity to bring her conſolation 

or relief: She languiffied out her life in ſolitude and 


12.3 indigence : And amidſt a court, inured to the mioft 


-atrocious crimes, the frailties of this woman juſtified 
all violations of friendſhip: towards 18 and all ne- 
g glett of former obligations. 
The pro- Ts acts of violence, ecarciled ait albithe 
DN It -neareſt connexions of the late king, prognofticated | 
thecrown: the ſevereſt fate to his defenceleſs children; and after 
the murder of Haſtings, the protector no longer 
made a ſecret of his intentions to uſurp the crown. 
The licentious life of Edward, who was not reſtrain- 
ed in his pleaſures either by honour or prudence, af. 
forded a pretence for declaring his marriage with the 
queen invalid, and all his poſterity illegitimate.” It 
Was aflerted, that before eſpouſing the lady Elizabeth 
Gray, he had paid court to the lady Eleanor Talbot, 
: 1 of the carl of . ; and being re- 


5 „ 5 FIR 


— 


— 


— 


15 pulled yy mat of that 55 hs Was 1 ere CHAP. 
he could gratify. his deſires; to conſent to a private. ON 
marriage, without any witneſſes, by Stillington bi- 17008. # 
thop of Bath, who afterwards divulged the ſecret.” 
It was alſo maintained, that the act of attainder 
paſſed againſt the duke of Clarence had virtually in- 5 
capacitated his children from ſucceeding to the = | 
Crown; and theſe two families being ſet adde, tt >>. 
protector remained the only true and legitimate heir 
of the houſe of Vork. But as it would be difficult, 
ff not impoſſible, to prove the preceding marriage 
of the late king; and as the rule, which excludes 
tte heirs of an attainted blood from private ſucceſ- 
ſions, was never extended to the crown; the protector 
reſolved to make uſe of another plea ſtill more 
ſhameful and ſcandalous. His partiſans were taught | 
to maintain, that both Edward IV. and the duke of 
Clarence were illegitimate; that the ducheſs of York 
had received different e into her bed, Who were 
the fathers of theſe children; that their reſemblance 
to thoſe gallants was. a ſufficient proof of their ſpu- 
rious birth; and that the duke of Gloceſter alone, 
of all her ſons, appeared by his features and .counte- | 
nance to be the true offspring of the duke of York. 
Nothing can be 1magined more impudent than this 
aſſertion, which threw ſo foul an imputation on his 
' own mother, a princeſs of irreproachable virtue, 
and then alive; yet the place choſen for firſt pro- 
| mulgating it ge the pulpit, before a large congre- _ 
_ gation, and in the protector's preſence. Dr. Shaw 224 June. 
Was appointed to preach in St. Paul's; and having 
chaſen this paſſage for his text, Ba/tard /lips ſhall not 
«+ thrive.; he enlarged on all the topics which could 
diſeredit the birth. of Edward IV. the duke of Cla- 
| rence, and of all their children. He then broke 
out in a panegyric on the duke of Gloceſter; and 
j exclaimed, 85 * Behold this excellent PBOCEY the ex- | 
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CHAB< preſs i image of bs noble father, the genuine de 


4 EY : 
a his e the 1 of the alen 


III. 4 ſcendant of the houſe of Vork; bearing, no Jeſs . 


© in the virtues of his mind. 1 in the features! of. 


"EO 


Gloceſter. hou. enter The CRORE 4 it was 2 _ 
pected that the audience would cry out G04 fave 
hing. Richard! which would immediately have been 


Haid hold of as a popular conſent, and interpreted to 
be the voice of the nation: But by a ridiculous mif- 


take, worthy of. the whole ſcene, the duke did not 
appear till after this exclamation Was already recited 


by the preacher. The doctor was therefore oblige 


to repeat his rhetorical figure out of its proper place 83 
The audience, leſs from the abfurd 025 duct of the 5 


diſcourſe, than from their deteltstion of theſe r0- 


eedings, kept a profound filence: And the protet vo. 

d bis preacher were equally abaſhed at the ill fuc- 
ceſs of their ſtratagem. . PR et, Fn . | 
Burr the duke was too far adyanced 1 to teesde from 


bis criminal. and. ambitious purpoſe. A new exp 


dient was tried to work on the people. The miyot, 


who was brother to Doctor Shaw, and entirely in th 


protector 8 intereſts, called an aſſembly of- THe eiti- 
zens; where the duke of Buckingham, WhO poſſeſſed 


ſome talents for eloquence, harangued t en on the N 
protector's title to the crown, and diſp la ROE thoſe | 
DurHerons virtues of which he e 


at ritice | 


3. 


and ae _—_ to the mayor hed ni een rea- 


on. The nds replied, tat tas . did not 


were | 


- I 


8 8 


F 
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1 him, Buckingham them. paced his c HAN 
diſcopr ſe with ſome variation; inforced the ſame I. ty 
topics, aſked the fame queſtion, and was received crak. SE, 

With the ſame filence. « no ſee the cauſe ; * ſaid” * Sat „ 
the mayor; © the citizens are not accuſtomed to be 

« harangued by any but their recorder; and know ot 

< not how to anſwer a perſon of your grace” s qua- | 

60 lity.“ The recorder, Fitz. Williams, was then 
F to 1 | the e of the duke's 


„ 


it underſtood that he ok == of himſelf nd : 


" ng, m my hende, 15 | 
« way "or Pts We we 285 to you on this o 
| "cation, it is merely from the regard which we \ 7 
4 bear to you. The lords and commons have ſuf- | 
25 ficient authority, without your conſent, to ap- ww 
6. point a king: ut ! require you here to declare, i 
« in plain terms, whether or not you will have the 
«duke of Gloceſter for your ſovereign?” After all 
thele efforts ſome of the meaneſt apprentices, incited 
by.the protector s and Buckingham's ſervants, raiſed 
| a feeble cry, God. "ſave" King Richard! The ſenti- 
ents of the nafion were now ſufficiently declared: 
th he voice of the people was the voice of God: And 
Bucking ham, with the mayor, haſtened to Baynard's 25th June. 
caſtle, here the protector then refided, ang N 11 | 
ht make him a tender of the croun. 
Wrey Richard was told that a great aſc | 
Was in the court, he refuſed to appear to them, ani! 
pretended to be apprehenſive f for his perſonal ſafet 7; 
A.,circumſtance taken notice of by Buckingham, 
who! obſerved to the citizens that the prince was 
ignorant of, the whole | figs." At alt he'y was Per- 
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duaded to ſtep forth, but he ſtill kept at ſonte dif. 
tance; and he aſked the meaning of their intruſion, 
and importunity. - Buckingham told him that the 


nation was reſolved to have him for king: The pro- 


tector declared his purpole of maintaining his loyalty 
to the preſent ſovereign, and exhorted them to ad- 


>  there'to'the ſame reſolution. He was told that the 
people had determined to have another printe; and 


if he rejected their unanimous voice, they muſt look 
out for one who would be more compliant. This 


Tue pro: argument was too Powerful to be reſiſted: He was 


tector aſ- 


ſumes the 
throne. 


Murder of 
Edw. V. 
and of the. 
duke of 


Brakenbury, conſtable d 


prevalled on to accept of the crown: And he e 
forth acted as legitimate and rightful ſovereign. 
ITEIs ridiculous farce was ſoon after followed bs 
a ſcene truly tragical ; The murder of the two. 
Foung princes. Richard ave orders to fir Robert 
ere Tower, to put his 

mephews te death; but this gentleman, who had 


— 


ſentiments of honour: refuſed to have any hand in 
the infamous office. The tyrant then ſent for ſir 


James Tyrrel, who promiſed obedience; and he 
ordered Brakenbury to reſign to this gentleman the 


keys and government of the Tower for one night. 


5 Fyrrel chuſing three aſſociates, Slater, Dighton, 
and Foreſt, came in the night. time to the door of 


the chamber where the princes were lodged; and 


ſending in the aſſaſſins, he bade them execute their 
commiſſion, while he himſelf ſtaid without. They 
found the young princes in bed, and fallen into 2 
pProfound ſleep. After ſuffocating them with the 

| bolſter and pillows, they ſhowed their naked bodies 
„ Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the 
lleoot of the ſtairs, deep in the ground, under a heap 


1 f ſtones”. Theſe circumſtances were all confeſſed 


by the actors in the following reign; and they were 
never puniſhed for the crime: Probably, becauſe 
Henr Ys; mh maxims of e were ex- 
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Geely arbitrary, deſired to eſtabliſhit it as a << CHA Pp. 
that the commands of the reigning ſovereign ought 

to juſtify every enormity in thoſe who paid obedience 7" Fogg 
to thein. But thexe is one circumſtance not ſo ea 
to be accounted for: It is pretended that Richard, 
diſpleaſed with the indecent manner of burying his 
nephews, whom he had murdered, gave his chaplain 
orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in 
conſecrated ground; and as the man died ſoon after, 
the place of their burial remained unknown, andthe _ 
bodies could never be found by any ſearch. Which 
Henry could make for them. Vet in the reign f 
Charſes II. when there was occaſion to remove ſome 
ſtones, and to dig in the very pot Which was men- 
tioned as the place of their firſt interment, the bones 
of two perſons were there found, which by tein Ge 
exactly correfponded to the age of Edward and his 
brother: They were concluded with certainty to be 
the remains of «thoſe princes, and were interred un- 
der a marble monument, by orders of king Charles. 
Perhaps Richard's. chaplain had died before he found e 
an opportunity of executing his maſter's commands 


and the bodies being ſuppoſed to be already removed, 8 
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* E -Grſt 26s of Richard's en 1 — 
to beſtow rewards on thoſe who had aſſiſted 
him z in uſurping the crown, and to gain by favours 
thoſe Who he thought were beſt: able to ſupport his 
future government. Thomas lord Howard was 


Was ſet at liberty, 


preſent government, he feigned ſuch zeal for 


and even found means to be entruſted with the moſt 
important cenie by that 1 He Jealous. 
tyrant. „ 
greatneſs of 
Bis fervices, fans the power and ſplendour of his 850 
R was beſt entitled to favours under the new 
Was the duke of Buckingham; . and 
Richard ſeemed determined to ſpare no pains or 
bounty in ſecuring him to his intereſts. Bucking- 
ham was deſcended from a daughter of Thomas of 
Woodſtock duke of Gloceſter, uncle to Richard II. 
and by this pedigree he not only was allied to the 
royal family, but had claims for dignities as well 
as eſtates of a very extenſive nature. The duke of 
Gloceſter, and Henry earl of Derby, afterwards 
Henry IV. had married the two daughters and co- 
heirs of Bohun earl of Hereford, one of the greateſt 
of the ancient barons, whoſe immenſe property came 


thus to _ divided into two ares. One was in- 


. 5 22 e 


— —— — — 


created duke of Norfolk; ſir Thomas Howard his . 
ſon, earl of Surry; ; lord Lol 2 viſcount by the 8 8 
ſame name; even lord: Stanle 
and made ſteward of the hou chold. This noble- | 
man had become obnoxious by his firſt oppoſition tao 
- Richard's views, and alſo by his marrying the coun- 
teſs dowager of Richmond, heir of the Somerſet "x 
2 but ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſubmitting to 
the 


Richard's ſervice, that he was received into favdur, - 
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minds as Rächard and the duke of Buckingham. contented. 


gratify for his paſt ſervices: Perhaps he reſolyed, 
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herited by the family of Buckingham; the other was CHAP. 
united to the crown by-the houle of Lancaſter, and, SNL 


legally deyolved to them by the ſovereigns of the 

Houſe of York. The duke of Buckingham laid hold 
of the preſent opportunity, andiclaimed/therreſtiis 5 
tion of that portion of the Hereford eſtate which bad © 
eſcheated to tlie crown, as Well as of the great office! 
of conſtable, which had long continued by inhexit- 


after the attainder-of that royal line, was ſeized as 1483. 


connkcted with thoſe of the prefent government. 


Sur it was impoſſible that friendſhip could long Duke of 
| | Bucking- 
ham diſ 


fuſal of making reſtitution of the Hereford eſtate; . 


2 


own grant: Perhaps he refuſed ſome other demands 
of Buckingham, whom he found it impoſſible to 


according to the uſual maxim of politicians, to leize | 

the firſt opportunity of ruining: this. powerful ſubject; 5 L 

who had been the principal inſtrüment of his owis 
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.C H A P. Aalen, ; and the diſcovery. of this intention. Dans 
. the firſt, diſcontent in the duke of Buckingham. 


— However this may be, it is certain that the duke, 
Joon after Richard's acceſſion, began to form a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the government, and attempted to 
overthrow that uſurpation which he Mina had fo 
_ zealouſly. contributed to eſtabliſh. . 


% 


Nxvxx was therein any country. an . 
more flagrant than.that of Richard, or more WY 
Nat to every principle. of .juſtice and public inte 
Illis claim was entirely founded on impudent allega- 
tions, never attempted to be proved, ſome of them 
| incapable of proof, and all of them implying ſcan- 
dalous reflections on His own family, and on the 
perſons with whom he was the moſt nearly connected. 
_ His title was never acknowledged by any national 
aſſembly, ſcarcely even by the loweſt populace to 
whom he appealed; and it had become prevalent, 
| merely for want of ſome. perſon of diſtinction who | 
might ſtand forth againſt him, and give a voice to 
+ thole ſentiments of general deteſtation which aroſe in 
eeuvery boſom. Mere men diſpoſed to pardon theſe 
wwiolanen af public right, the ſenſe of private and 
domeſtic duty, which is not to be effaced in the 
moſt ebarbarous times, muſt have begotten an ab- 
horrence àgainſt him; and have repreſented the 
murder of the young and innocent princes, his ne- 
phews, with wlioſe protection he had been entruſted, 
-— 2: + in. the malt odious colours. imaginable. To. endure | 
„ 2-nch a bloody uſurper ſeemed to draw diſgrace upon 
the nation, and to be attended with immediate — 
er to every individual who was diſtinguiſhed by 
8 merit, or ſervices. Such was become the 
general voice of the people; all parties were united 
in the fame ſentiments; Sod the Lancaſtrians, ſq 
Jong oppreſſed, and of late ſo much diſcredited, felt 
their blaſted hopes again revive, and anxiouſly ex- 
pected the conſequences of theſe extraordinaryevents. 
N Aae of e whoſe 1 had been 
| T- ee 
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devoted to that intereſt, and who by his mother, a © HAF. 
daughter of Edmund duke of Somerſet, Was allied Rav, 228 
to the houſe of Lancafter, was eafily induced to 232 
_ eEfpouſe the cauſe of this party, and to endeavour 
the reſtoring of it to its ancient ſupeèriofity. Mortos 
- * biſhop of ty, a zealons Lancaftrian, 'whom he 
king had impriſoned, and had afterwards committed = 
to the cuſtody. of Buckingham, encouraged theft 
- Tentimetits; and by his exkortations the duke cat 
his eye towards the young earl of Richmond, asthe _ 
only perſon whocould free the nation from the tyranny- Es 


-of thoEprefen ü tt 8 
HxENRVY earl of Richmond was at this time de- The eart 
rained in a kind of honourable cuſtody by the duke of L 
Britanny; and his deſcent, which ſeemed to give him 
ſome pretenfions to the crown, had been a great objet 
of jealoufy both in the late and in the preſent reign. _ " 
John the firſt duke of Somerſet, who was grandſon 
of John of Gaunt, by a ſpurious branch, but legiti- 
mated by a& of parliament, had left only-one daugh- 
ter, Margaret; and his younger brother Edmund 
had ſucceeded him in his titles, and in a conſiderable 
Part of his fortune. Margaret had eſpouſed Edmund _ 


earl of Richmond, half-brother of Henry VI. and : „ 


ſon of ſir Owen Tudor and Catharine of France re. 
lict of Henry V. and ſhe bore him only one ſon, 
who received the name of Henry, and who after 
his father's death inherited the honours and fortune 
of Richmond. His mother, being a widow, had 
eſpouſed, in fecond marriage, fir Henry Stafford, 
uncle to Buckingham, and after the death of that 8 
gentleman had married lord Stanley; but had no | 
Children by either of theſe huſbands; and her ſon 
Henry was thus, in the event of her death, the fole 
beir of all her fortunes. But this was not the moſt 
"conſiderable advantage which he had feaſon to expect _ 
from her ſucceſſion: He would fepreſent theelder _ 


* x 


286 -- HISTORY OF Ned. . 
0 A P. branch of the houſe of Somerſet; he would inherit 
all the title of that family to tlie crown; and though 
F, its claim, while any legitimate branch ſubſiſted tf 
the houſe of Lancaſter, had always been much diſ- 
regarded, the zeal of faction, after the death of 
Henry VI. and the murder of prince Edward, 
immediately conferred a weight and conſideration 
Ga it. ee WF x3 oral”; n Wings 
. e IV. finding. that all the Lancaſtrians 
had turned their attention towards the young earl of 
Richmond as the object of their hopes, thought him 
alſo worthy of his attention; and purſued him into 
his retreat in Britanny, ties his: uncle the carl of 
Pembroke had carried him after the battle of Teukeſ- 
bury, ſo fatal to his party. He applied to Francis H. 
5 duke of Britanny, who was his ally, a weak but a 
. | good: prince; and urged him to deliver up this fugi- 
| tive, who might be the ſource of future diſturbances! 
in England: But the duke, averſe 0 fo diſhonout- 
| able a propoſal; would only confent- that, for the fe. 
curity of Edward, the young ea ſhouldibe: 
daetained in cuſtody; and he received an annual: | 
penſion from Eügland for the ſafe- keeping or the 
fubſiſtence of his priſontr. But towards the end of: 
Edward's reign, When the kingdom was menaced 
with a War both from France and Scotland, the 
anxieties of the Engliſh court with regard to Henry 
were much increaſed; and Edward made a new pro. 
poſal to the duke, 18 covered; under the faireſt 
appearances, the moſt bloody and treacherous inten⸗ 
tions. He pretended that he was deſirous of gaining 
his enemy, and of uniting him to his own family by 
a marriage with his daughter Elizabeth; and he fo. 
licited to have him ſent. over to England) in order 
to execute a ſcheme: which would redound ſo much 
to his advantage. Theſe pretences, ſeconded As is. 
ſuppoſed by bribes to Peter Bandais, à corrupt 
: ROPE, by. whom the due e 9 
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Was delivered into the hands of the Engliſh agents: , 


Hle was ready to embark: When a ſuſpicion of Ed. 1453. 


Wards real deſign was ſuggeſted to the duke, who re- 


called his orders, and thus ſaved the unhappy youth 


from the imminent danger which hung over him. 


Tusk ſymptoms of continued jealouſy in the 
reigning family of England, both ſeemed to give 
ſome authority to Henry's pretenſions, and made 
him the object of general favour and compaſſion, on 
account of the dangers and perſecutions to which he 
Vas expoſed. The univerſal deteſtation of Richard's 
conduct turned ſtill more the attention of the nation 
toward's Henry; and as all the deſcendants of the 
houſe of York were either women or minors, he 
ſeemed to be the only perſon from whom the nation 
could expat the expulſion of the odious and bloody; 
tyrant.' But notwithſtanding theſe ' circumſtances,' 
which were ſo favourable to him, Buckingham and! 
the biſhop of Ely well knew that there would {till lie 
many obſtacles in his way to the throne; and that 
though the nation had been much divided between 
Henry VI. and the duke of York, while preſent : 
poſſeſſion and hereditary right ſtood in oppoſition to 
each other; yet as ſoon as theſe titles were united in | 
Edward IV. the bulk of the people had come over 
to the reigning family; and the Lancaſtrians had 
extremely decayed, both in numbers and in autho- 
rity. It was therefore ſuggeſted by Morton, andagag 
readily aſſented to by the duke, that the only means 1 
of overturning the preſent uſurpation, was to unite 
the oppoſite factions, by contracting a marriage be- 
tween the earl of Richmond and the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, eldeſt daughter of king Edward, and thereby 
blending together the oppoſite pretenfions of their 
families, which had ſo long been the ſource of pub 
lic diſorders and convulſions. They were ſenſible 
that the people were extremely defirous of repoſe; _ 
after ſo many bloody and deſtruQive commotions;  / 
i TS I LOU 
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C H AP. that both Yorkiſts and Lancaftrians, who now lay 
XXIII. equally under oppreſſion, would embrace this ſcheme 
77355," with ardour; and that the proſpect of reconetlin 
the two parties, which was in itfelf fo deſtrable an 
end, would, when added to the general hatred 
1 againſt the preſent government, render their cauſe | 
abſolutely invincible. In conſequence of theſe views 
the prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, ſteward to 
the counteſs'of Richmond, firſt opened the project 
- of fach an union to that lady ; ; and the plan appeared 
ſo advantageous for her ſon, and at the faite time 
ſoo likely to ſucceed, that it admitted not of the leaſt 
heſitation. Dr. Lewis, a Welch phyſician; whothad 
acceſs to the queen-dowager in her ſanQuary, carried 
the propoſals to her; and found, that revenge for 
the murder of her brother and of her three ſons, ap- 
prehenſions for her ſurviving family, and indignation | 
: againſt her confinement, eaſily overcame all her pre- 
judices againſt the houſe of Lancaſter, and procured 
her approbation of a marriage to Which the age and 
birth, as well as the preſent ſituation of the Parties, 
ſeemed fo naturally to invite them. She fecreth) 
| borrowed a ſum of money in the city; ſent it over = 
do the earl of Richmond, required his'oath to cele- 
brate the marriage as fours as he ſhould arrive in 
8 England, adviſed him to levy as many foreign forces 
as poſſible, and promiſed to join him on his firſt ap- 
nero gg with all Ae Is and Parting: or” ner 
amily. _ 
1155 plan bling: tk laid upon the ſolid Fe 
tions of good ſenſe and ſound policy, it was ſeeretly 
communicated to the principal perfons of bath 
> falle in all the counties of England; and a wonder- 
l alacrity appeared in every order of men to forward 
its ſucceſs and completion. But it was impoffi ble 
| that. fo extenfive a conſpiracy could be conducted 
in ſo ſecret a manner as entirely to eſcape the 
jealous and vigilant eye of Richard; and he ſoon 
ä code intelhigence chat na enemies, as ihe, 
. : 19% = the 
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dike of Buckingham, were forming ſome dere, NAP. 
e ge his authority. He immediately put * | 
4imſelt in a poſture of defence by levying troops in n 
1 North; and he ſummoned the duke to appear 

at court, in ſuch terms as ſeemed to promiſe him a. | 
renewal of their former amity. But that nobleman, 

e. acquainted with the barbarity and treachery of 
Richard, replied only, by taking arms in Wales, 

and giving the ſignal to his accomplices for a gene- 

ral inſurrection in all parts of England. But at October; 
that very time there happened to fall ſuch heavy, 
rains, ſo inceſſant and continued, as exceeded any 
known in the memory of man; and the Severne, 

with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, {welled 

to a height which rendered them impaſſable, and 
prevented Buckingham from marching: into the 


heart of England to join his affociates. The Welſh- 


men, partly moved by ſuperſtition at this extraor- 
dinary event, partly diſtreſſed by famine in a 
amp, fell off from him; and Buckingham, fin 

imlelf deſerted by his followers, put on a diſguiſe, 
and took ſhelter in the houſe of Banniſter, an old 
ſervant of his family. But being detected in his Bucking- 
retreat, he was brought to the king at Saliſpury; cel. 
and was inſtantly executed, according to the ſum- 5 
mary method practiſed in that age The other 
conſpirators, who took arms in four different places, 
at Exeter, at Saliſbury, at Newbury, and at Maid- : 
ſtone, hearing of the duke of Buckingham's miſ- 
fortunes, : deſpaired of ſucceſs, ad immediately. duſ- : 
| Pane themſelves. 
A marquis of Dorſet al the biſhop of Ely 
7 mis their eſcapei/beyond ſea: Many others were 
equally fortunate : Several fell into Richard's hands, 
of whom he made ſome examples. His executions 
ſeem not to have been remarkably ſevere; though 
Me e hou of ae enen this TINY mos, | 
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CHA P. bourne, who ſuffered under colour of this rebellion; 
II. put in reality for a diſtich of quibbling verſes which 
"ITT he had compoſed a h Richard and his mini. 


ss The earl of Richmond, in concert With 
his friends, had ſet ſail from St. Malo's, carrying on 
board a body of 5000 men, levied in foreign parts; 
but his fleet being at firſt driven back by a ſtorm, he 
appeared not on the coaſt of England till after the. 
diſperſion of all his friends; and be found himſelf 
| eh to return to the Court of Britanny. = els 
1484. Taz king, every where triumphant, and fortified 


23d of Jan. by: this unſucceſsful attempt to dethrone him, ven- 


tured at laſt to ſummon a. parliament; a meaſure 
which his crimes and flagrant. uſurpation had induced 
him hitherto to decline. Though it was natural 
that the parliament, in à conteſt of national parties, 
ſhould always adhere to the victor, he ſeems to 
have apprehended, leſt his title, founded on n 
principle and ſupported by no party, might be re- 
jected by that aſſembly.“ But his enemies being 
now at his feet, the parliament had no choice left. 
but to recoghiſe his authority, and acknowledge his 
"Mi. right to the crown. His only. ſon Edward, then a 
Fouth of twelve years of age, was created prince of 
Wales: The duties of tonnage and poundage were 
granted to the king for life: And Richard, in order 
to reconcile the nation to his government, paſſed 
Tome popular laws, particularly one againſt the late 
practice of ee 0 on pretenes, ol | bene- 
. Kaen bas 
ALL the other br of. the — 5 tended to the 
fame. object. Senſible, that the only. circumſtance 
| "ops could BP a 18 9 RAS to. 0 e . com 
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Kelle of the Yorkiſts, he paid court to'the queen. o 
dowager with ſuch art and addreſs, made ſuch * 
earneſt proteſtations of his fincere good-will and 

friendſhip," that this prineeſs, tired of eonſinement, 
and deſpairing of any ſucceſs from her former pro- . 
jects, ventured to leave her ſanctuary, and to put her- 


ſelf: and her daughters into the hands of the tyrant. 
But he ſoon carried farther his views for the eſta- 


5 bliſhment of his throne. He had married Anne 9 5 
the ſecond daughter of the earl of Warwick, and 


1 


widow of Edward prince of Wales, whom Richard 


himſelf had murdered; but this princeſs having 15 
born him but one ſon, who! died about this time, 
he conſidered her as an invincible obſtacle to the 
ſettlement of his fortune, and he was believed to 


have carried her off by poiſon ; a crime for which 


the public could not be ſuppoſed to have any ſolid 
proof, but Which the uſual tenour of his conduct 
made it reaſonable to ſuſpect. He now thought it 
in his power to remove the chief perils Which 


1 | threatened his government. The earl of Richmond, 


he knew, could never be formidable but from Hs 


projected marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, the 


true heir of the crown; and he therefore intended, : 
by means ofa papal diſpenſation, to eſpouſe, Hind 


% ht" 


ſelf, _ Princeſs, and thus to unite in his OW 1 


fami ily their contending titles. The queen - dowager, 
eager to recover her loſt authority, neither ſerupled 
this alliance, which was very unuſual in England, 

and was regarded as inceſtuous; nor felt any horror 


at marrying her daughter to the murderer of ger 
three ſons and of her brother: She even joined ſo 
far her intereſts with thoſe of the uſurper, that ne 
wrote: to all her partiſans, and among the reſt, to 
her ſon the marquis of Dorſet, deſiring them TE 


withdraw from the earl of Richmond; an inju 


which the earl could never afterwards forgive: The 
court of Rams: Was applied to to for A 1 2 


„ UY;'S.: "Richard 
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©: 2, pps Richard thought that he could eaſily defend himſelf | 


* 1414. 


during the interval, till it arrived; and he had after - 
wards the agreeable proſpect of à full and ſecure 
ſettlement. He flattered himſelf, that the Engliſh 


nation, ſeeing all danger removed of a diſputed 
| ſucceſſion, would then aequieſce under the domi- 
nion of a prince, who was of mature years, of great 


abilities, and-of a genius qualified for. government; 3 
and that they would forgive him all the crimes 


which he had aan in rains his r. i he 
throne. 


Bur the crimes af Richard: were 45 horrid, _ . 
fo ſhocking to humanity, that the natural ſentiments 
of men, without any political or public views, were 


ſufficient to render his government unſtable; and 


| his preſent ſafety; 


every perſon of probity and honour was earneſt to 


prevent the ſceptre from being any longer polluted 


by that bloody and faithleſs hand Which held it. 
All the exiles flocked to the earl of Richmond in 
Britanny, and exhorted him to haſten his attempt = 


for a new invaſion, and to prevent the marriage of 


the- princeſs Elizabeth, which muſt prove fatal to 


all his hopes. The earl, ſenſible of the urgent,ne+ 


5 ceſlity, but dreading the treachery of Peter Landais, : 


who had entered into a negociation with Richard 
for betraying him, l 
and he made his eſcape to the 


court of France. The miniſters of Charles VIII. 


+3 who had now ſucceeded. to the throne; after the 


death of his father Lewis, gave him countenance . 


and protection; and being deſirous of raiſing diſ- 


turbance to Richard, they ſecretly neee the 
earl in the levies which; made for the ſupport of 
his enterpriſe upon England. The. earl of Oxford, 
whom Richard's e eee had thrown into confine- 


ment, having made his eſeape, here joined Henry; 


And inflamed: his ardour for the attempt, by the 


a EN 9484 


og gr ente en he 1 og os n . | 


was obliged! to attend only to 


RICHARD! > EY 


gens of the Engliſh nation, and their univerſal CHAP. 


| hatred of Richard's erimes and uſurpation. XX 


THERE earl of Richmond ſet fail from Harfteur in 7} 
Miormandy with a ſmall army of about 2000 men; Invaſion. 
and after a navigation of fix days, he arrived af 5 55 99 5 

Milford-haven in Wales, where he landed without mond. 
oppoſition, He directed his courſe to that part of 7th Aug. 

the kingdom, in hopes that the Welſh, who regarded 
him as their countryman, and who had been alrea. 
dy prepoſſeſſed in favour of his cauſe by means of the 
duke of Buckingham, mult join his ſtandard, and 
enable him to make head againſt the eſtabliſhed 
government. Richard, who knew not in what 
quarter he might expect the invader, had taken poſt 
at Nottingham, in the centre of the kingdom; and 
having given commiſſions to different perſons in the 
ſeveral counties, whom he empowered to oppoſe 
his enemy, he purpoſed in perſon to fly on the firſt 
alarm to the place expoſed to danger. Sir Riee ap- 
Thomas and Sir Walter Herbert were entruſted with 
bis authority in Wales; but the former imme. 


diiately deſerted to Henry; the ſecond made but 


feeble oppoſition to him: And the earl, advancing N 


towards Shrewſbury,” received every day ſome rein- 
forcement from his - partiſans. - Sir Gilbert Talbot 


joined him with all the vaſſals and retainers of the 
family of Shrewſbury: Sir Thomas Bouchier and 
fir Walter Hungerford brought their friends to 
ſhare his fortunes; and the appearance of men of 
diſtinction in His arr made a 10 cauſe wear 
a favourable aſpect. 
Bur the danger to which Richard was chiefly. > 
poſed, proceeded not ſo much from the zeal of his 
en enemies, as from the infidelity of his pre- 
tended friends. Scaree any nobleman of diſtin&tion 
was ſincerely attached to his cauſe, except the duke 
of Norfolk; and all thoſe-who feigned the moſt 
loyalty Were only watching for an opportunity to 
. . deſert him. ne the e of W 


1 


% 
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C HA P. he entertained the greateſt ſuſpicion, were lord Stan- 
XXIII. ley and his brother fir William; whoſe connexions 
Ts. wih the family of Richmond, notwithſtanding their 
. ptofeſſibns of attachment to his perſon, were never 
entirely forgotten or overlooked by him. When he 
empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he ſtill re- 
tained his eldeſt ſon lord Strange, as a pledge for 
His fidelity; and that nobleman was, on this ac- 
count, obliged to employ great caution and reſerve 
in his proceedings. He raiſed a powerful body of 
his friends and retainers in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, 
but without openly declaring himfelf: And though 
Henry had received ſecret aſſurances of his friendly 
intentions, the armies on both ſides knew not what 
2d Aug. to infer from his equivocal behaviour. The two 
Battle of rivals at laſt approached each other at Boſworth 
| Taps od i near Leiceſter; Henry, at the head of fix thouſand 
men, Richard with an army of above double the 
number; and a deciſive action was every hour ex- 
pected between them. Stanley, who commanded 
_ - above ſeven thouſand men, took care to poſt him- 
ſelf at Atherſtone, not far from the hoſtile camps; 
and he made ſuch a diſpoſition as enabled him on 
occaſion to join either party. Richard had too | 
much ſagacity not to diſcover his intentions from - 
_ "thoſe movements; but he kept the ſecret. from his 
con men for fear of diſcouraging them: He took 
not immediate revenge on Stanley's, fon, as ſome 
of his courtiers adviſed him; becauſe he hoped 
that ſo valuable a pledge would induce the father 
to prolong ſtill farther his ambiguous conduct: 
And he haſtened to decide by arms the quarrel 
with his competitor; being certain, that a victory 
. cover the earl of Richmond would enable him to 
1 take ample revenge on all his enemies, open and 
IE van of Richmond's army, conſiſting of 
archers, was commanded by the earl of Oxford: 
Sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing; fir John 
5 - . ; | 9 TER j > | Savage 
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his uncle the earl of Pembroke, placed himſelf in 


the main body. Richard alſo took poſt in hie Taber 


main body, and entruſted the command of his van 
to the duke of Norfolk: As his wings were never 
engaged, we have not learned the names, of the 
ſeveraF commanders. Soon after the battle began, 
lord Stanley, whoſe conduct in this whole affair dif. 
covers great precaution and abilities, appeared in 
the field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. 
This meaſure, which was unexpected to the men, 
though not tô their leaders, had a proportional 
effect on both armies : It inſpired unuſual courage 
into Henry's ſoldiers; it threw Richard's into dif- 
may and confuſion. The intrepid tyrant, ſenſible 
of his deſperate ſituation, caſt his eye around the 
field, and deſcrying his rival at no great diſtance, 


he drove againſt him with fury, in hopes that either 


Henry's death or his own would decide the victory 
between them. He killed with his own hands fir 
William Brandon, ſtandard- bearer to the earl: He 
-diſmounted fir. John Cheyney: He was now within 
reach of Richmond himſelf, who declined not the 


—— 
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L 


combat; when ſir William Stanley, breaking in 


With his troops, ſurrounded Richard, who, 9 
bravely to the laſt moment, was overwhel med by 


numbers, and periſhed by a fate too mild and ho- Death 


nourable for his multiplied and deteſtable enor- 


mities. His wen eyery where ſought for ſafety by | 


flig At. 
5 5 Tons fell! in We battle about four honda, of 
che vanquiſhed; and among theſe the duke of 


Norfolk, lord Ferrars of Chartley, ſir Richard 


| - Rates; ſir Robert Piercy, and ſir Robert Bracken- | 


bury. The loſs-was inconſiderable on the fide. of 


the victors. Sir William Cateſby, a great inſtru- ED 


ment of - Richard's crimes, was taken, and ſoon 


- 1 beheaded, With ſome . at Leiceſter. The | 
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C H AP. body bf Richard Was fins 5 in the field —— 
XXIII H. with dead enemies, and all beſmeared with blood 2: 
145%, It was thrown carelefsly acroſs a horſe; was carried 

to Leiceſter amidſt the ſhouts of the inſulting ſpec. 
tators; and was e in the e riars n 
of that place. 

and cha- THE hiſtorians ks, re Richard (for even 


racter of 


Richard this tyrant has met with partiſans among the later 


III. writers) maintain, that he was: well qualified for 


is government, had he legally obtained it; and that 
5 committed no erimes but ſuch as were neceſſarx 
procure him poſſeſſion of the crown: But this 

is a poor apology, when it is confeſſed that he was 
ready to commit the moſt horrid crimes. which ap- 
peared neceſſary for that purpoſe; and it is certain, 
that all his courage and capacity, qualities in which 
he really ſeems not to have been deficient, would 
never have made compenſation to the people for 
the danger of the precedent, and for the contagious 
_example of vice and murder, exalted upon the 
throne: This prince was of a ſmall ſtature, hump- 
backed, and had A harſh diſagreeable countenance; 
ſo that his body was in 1 8 8 pole age no n es) 
N than his mind. 
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95 Tm] we a the kiflory: of e 
through a ſeries of many barbarous ages; till we 
have at laſt reached the dawn of civility and ſcience, 
and have the proſpect both of greater certainty in 
our hiſtorieal narrations, and of being able to pre- 
ſent to the reader a ſpectacle more worthy of his 
attention. The want of certainty,” however, and of 
_ circumſtances, is not alike to be complained of. 
throughout every ONE of this. long narration: 


This iſland poſſeſſes many ancient hiſtorians of good 
credit, as wan as LANE ROS. Aa eee and 
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hs rare, that the annals of ſo N — H AP. 


as were the Engliſh as well as the other European 
nations, after the decline of Roman learning, have 


been tranſmitted to poſterity. {ſo complete, and with: 


ſo little mixture of falſehood and of fable. This 


advantage we owe entirely to the clergy of the | 
church of Rome; who, founding their authority 5 5 


on their fuperior knowledge, preſerved the precious 
literature of antiquity from a total extinction ; and 


under ſhelter of their numerous privileges and im- 
munities, acquired a ſecurity by means of the- ſu- 


perſtition, which they would in vain have claimed 
from the juſtice and humanity of thoſe turbulent 
and licentious ages. Nor is the ſpectacle alto- 
gether unentertaining and uninſtructive which the 
hiſtory of thoſe times preſents to us. The view of 
human manners, in all their variety of appearances, 


is both profitable and agreeable; and if the aſpeck 
in ſome periods ſeem horrid and deformed, we may 


1 learn to cheriſf with the greater anxiety that 
ſcience and civility which has ſo cloſe a connexion 


+ 


with virtue and humanity, and which, as it is a 


ſovereign antidote againſt ſuperſtition, is alſo the 
moſt effectual remedy againſt vice and diſorders of 


every kind. 


IRE riſe, progreſs, perſection, and decline of : 


art and ſcience, are curious objects of contempla- 


tion, and intimately connected with a narration of 


civil tranſactions. The events of no particular pe- 


riod can be fully accounted for, but by conſidering 


the degrees of advancement which men have reached: = 


in thoſe particulars. 


THosk who caſt their eye on the 8 ee : 
tions of ſociety will find, that, as almoſt all im- 


provements of the human Tins had reached nearly 


to their ſtate of perfection about the age of Au- 
. there was a. ſenſible decline from chat 11 ; 


ik See note lat: the end of the volume, 7 
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c 1 A . or period; and men. thenceforth relapſed gradually 


deſpotiſm of its monarchs, extinguiſhed all emu- 


. Fenn Gf caponveex wie 


into ignorance and barbariſm, | The unlimited ex- 
tent of the Roman empire, and the conſequent 


lation, debaſed the generous ſpirits of men, and 
_ Repreſſed that noble flame by which all the refined 


arts muſt be cheriſhed and enlivened. The military 


government which ſoon ſucceeded, rendered even 
the lives and properties of men inſecure and Preche 


rious; and proved deſtructive to thoſe vulgar! and 
more. neceſſary arts of agriculture, manu actures, | 
and commerce; and, in the end, to the -military 
art and genius itſelf, by which alone the immenſe 
fabric of the empire could be ſupported. The 
irruption of the barbarous nations which ſoon. Fol- 
lowed, overwhelmed all human knowledge, which 


Was already far in its decline: and men ſunk every 


age deeper into ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſuper- 
ſtition; till the light of antient ſcience ang hiſtory 
had very nearly ſuffered a total ertinction in all Re | 

Taser nations. ie 


Bur there is a coin of. e $ 9 5 _ af 


\exalration, from which human affairs naturally. re- : 


turg in a contrary. direction, and beyond which the7 
ſeldom paſs either in their advancement or decline. 


The period in which the people of Chriſtendom 


were the loweſt ſunk in ignorance, and conſequently 
in diſorders of every kind, may. juſtly be fixed at 
the eleventh century, about the age of William the 
Conqueror: And from that æra, the ſun of ſcience be- 


ginning to re- aſcend, threw out many gleams of. light, 


which preceded the full morning when letters were 


45 
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- revived in the fifteenth century. The Danes, and 


other northern people, who had ſo long infeſted all 
the coaſts, and even the inland parts bo Europe, by 
> their depredations, having now learned the arts, of 
. tillage and agriculture, found a certain ſubſiſtence 
at home, and were no longer tempted: to deſert | 
their. e in order to ſeek a meer 190 
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more ſouthern nations were reduced to a kind of 
ſyſtem; and though that ſtrange ſpecies: of civil po- 
ty was ill fitted to enſure either liberty or tranquil- 
lity, it was preferable to the univerſal licence and 
- diforder which had every where preceded it. But 
perhaps there was no event which tended farther to 
the improvements of the age, than one which has 
_- been much remarked, the accidental finding of 
25 tA of-Juſtinian's Pandects. about the ye IT 30, 
Iv the town of Amalfi in Italy. . © | 
Tn ecclefiaſtics, 'who had: leiſure; a nets i 
ien to ſtudy, immediately adopted with Zeal © 
this excellent ſyſtem 'of Juriſprudence, and ſpread 
the knowledge of it throughout every part of Eu- 
rope. Beſides the intrinſie merit of the perform- 
ance, it Was recommended to them by its original 
connexion with the imperial city of Rome, Which 
being the ſeat of their religion ſeemed to acquire 
a new luſtre and authority by the diffuſion of its 
laws over the weſtern world. In leſs than ten years 
after the diſcovery: of the Pandects, Vacarius, under 
the protection of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, read public lectures of eivil law in the uni- 
verfity of Oxford; and the clergy every where, by 
their example as well as exhortation, were the 
means of diffuſing the higheſt eſteem for this new 
ſcience. That order of men having large poſſeſ- 
ſions to defend, was in a manner neceſſitated to 
turn their ſtudles towards the law; and their pro- 
perties being often endangered by the violence of 
the princes and barons, it became their intereſt to 
enforce the obſervance of general and equitable 
rules, from which alone they could receive pro- 
tection- As they poſſeſſed all the knowledge | 
of the age, and were alone acquainted with the 
- Habits'of thinking, the practice as well as ſcience _ 
yet SRP law fell W into their hands : And 
e though 
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J CHAP: > though the cloſe. connexion, which, without any 
XXIII. neceflity, they formed between the canon and civil 
—X law, begat a jealouſy in the laity of England, and 
prevented the Roman juriſprudence from becoming | 
L 7 the municipal law of the country, as was the caſe in 
mamany ſtates of Europe, a great part of it was 
ſecretly transferred into the practice of the courts of 
Juſtice, and the imitation of their neighbours made 
| the; Engliſh gradually endeavour to raiſe their owit 
law from its original ſtate of rudeneſs and 1 
fedtion. 55 
IX is eaſy to ſee what advantages 2 muſt 
| have reaped by its inheriting at once from the an- 
cients ſo complete an art, which was alſo ſo neceſ- 
fſlary for giving ſecurity to all other arts, und which, 
by refining, and ſtill more by beſtowing ſolidity on 
| | the JOS; ſerved as a model to farther im- 
1 rovements. The ſenſible utility of the Roman 
| E both to public and private intereſt,  recom- 
mended the ſtudy of it, at a time when the more 
. exalted and fpeculative ſciences carried no charms 
With them; and thus the laſt branch of antient lite-- 
- _  rature Which remained uncorrupted, was happily 
te firſt tranſmitted to the modern world: For it is 
remarkable, that in the decline of Roman learning, 
when the philoſophers were univerſally infected with 
_ ſuperſtition and ſophiſtry, and the poets and hiſto- 
| rians with barbariſm, the lawyers, who in other 
Ht countries are ſeldom models of ſcience or polite- 
. neſs, were e175 able, by the conſtant ſtudy and cloſe 
_ Imitation of their predeceſſors, to maintain the 
ſame good ſenſe i in their deciſions” and reaſonings, 
fo the ſame Py in their language and expreſe | 
10n. 1 
1 WnAr beſtowed an additional merit on the civil 
3 law, was the extreme imperfection of that juriſpru- 
| _- dence which preceded it among all the European 
JJ eſpecially among the Saxons or antient 
Ei” 1 9 895 The n an prevailed at that 
7 55 22 — na” 
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time in the adminiſtration of juſtice, may 83 CHAP, 
ed from authentic monuments which remain of AK. 
the ancient Saxon laws; where a pecuniary commutas- * 
| tion was. received for. every crime, where ſtated 
: prices were fixed for men's lives and members, where 
private revenges were authoriſed for all injuries, 
where the uſe of the ordeal, corſnet, and afterwards 
of the duel, was the received method of proof, and 
where the judges were ruſtic freeholders, aſſem 
of a ſudden, and deciding a cauſe from one debate py 
altercation of the parties. Such a ſtate of ſociety 
Was very little advanced beyond the rude ſtate of 
nature: Violence univerſally prevailed, inſtead of 
general and equitable maxims: The pretended 
UÜberty of the times was only an incapacity of ſuh - 
mitting to government: And men, not protected 
by law in their lives and properties, ſought ſhel- 
ter by their perſonal ſervitude and attachments 

has 75 ſome powerful eee or by yolum ry 
combinations. | ; : 
Tux gradual progreſs. of: abe e nailed. «1-4 
Europeans £a ſomewhat above this uncultivated ſtate + 
and affairs, in this iſland particularly, took early a 
turn which: was more favourable to juſtice and to 
liberty... Civil employments and -occupations ſoon, 
became honourable among the Engliſn: The fitua» i 
tion of that people rendered not the perpetual attens _ 
tian to wars o neceſſary as among their neighbours, - 
and all regard was not confined to the military yon „ ” 
leſſion: The gentry, and even the nobility, be „„ 
to deem an acquaintance with the law a necef * e | 
part of education: They were leſs diverted han 
afterwards. from ſtudies of this kind by other ſci. 
ences; and in the age of Henry VI. as we are told 
by Forteſcue, there were in the inns of court about 
two thoufand ſtudents, moſt of them men of ho- 
| nourable birth, who gave application. to this branch 
of civil knowled e: A circumſtance which proves 
hae fd J : 
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"CH AP; ſcience of greets and which prognollicated A 


{till greater. PLE SITE 4655 ris 198-4 * Ta 
Ox chief eee which reſulted Krol the in- 
trodbAddn: and progreſs of the arts, was the intro- 
duction and progreſs of freedom; and this eonſe- 
quence affected men both i in | their perſonal» and civil 
e . e e ee eee 
Ir we conſider the ancient t ſtate of Europe, We 


| ſhall find that the far greater part of the! ſociety 


were every where bereaved of their pe a liberty, 


and lived entirely at the will of | their - maſters, 


Every one that was not noble Was a flave: The 


_ peaſants were fold along with” the land: Ihe few 


inhabitants of cities were not in a better condi 


to a long train of ſubordination under the greater 5 


tion: Even the gentry themſelves Were ſubjected 


barons or chief vaſſals of the crown; who, thou 


ſeemingly placed in a high ſtate of fptendeurs 757615 75 
having but a. ſlender protection from law, were ex- 


poſed to every tempeſt of the ſtate, and, by the 
precarious condition in which they lived, paid dear- © 


q for the power of oppreſſing and tyranniſing 1 
their inferiors. The firſt incident which broke in 
upon this violent ſyſtem of government, was the 


practice begun in Italy, and imitated in France, of | 
erecting communities and corporations, endowed 


with privileges and a ſeparate municipal governs 


ment, which gave them protection againſt the ty 


ranny of the barons, and en the prince himſelf 


5 deemed it ; Hime to e % Es relaxation of 


1 * e 7 4 3 5 ip 
un e There i FOR e of the en emtraichd by the 
barons againft the progreſs of the arts, as deſtructive of their Ain 
tious power. A law was enacted, 7 Henry IV. chap. 17. prohibiting 


any one who did not poſſeſs twenty ſhillings ayear inland, from 2 5 


ing his ſons appretitices to any trade. They found already that the 
cities began to drain the country of the labourers and huſbandmen'z 
and didnot foreſee how much the increaſe of commercewould increaſe 


the value of their eſtates. See farther, Cotton, p. 179. The kings, 


to encourage the boroughs, granted them this for that any 


Villain who had lived a twelvemonth in any corporation, and had 


been of the guild, ſhould be thenceforth regarded as free. in 


A* MTA As C ⁰ .. 
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the Feudal. tenures, and an execution ca CHAP. 
| ſtricter, of the public law, beſtowed an independence II. 
on vaſſals which was unknown to their forefatherws 
And even the peaſants themſelves, though later 
than other orders of the ſtate, made their eſcape 
from thoſe bonds of villenage or ſlavery in e 
18 had formerly been retained. 5 
II may appear ſtrange, that the 1 of the 
arts, which ſeems, among the Greeks and Romans, 
to have daily increaſed the number of ſlaves, 
ſhould, in later times, have proved ſo general a 
ſource of liberty; but this difference in the events | : 
' proceeded from a great difference in the circum- 5 
ſtances which attended thoſe inſtitutions. The 
ancient barons, obliged to maintain themſelves 
continually in a military poſture, and little emulous 
of elegance or ſplendor, employed not their villains 1 
2s domeſtic ſervants, much leſs as manufacturers 
9 but compoſed their retinue of freemen, whoſe milis 
tary ſpirit. rendered the chieſtain formidable to his 
neighbours, and who were ready to attend him in — 
every warlike enterpriſe. The villains were entire — * Jy 
occupied. in the cultivation of their maſter's land, 
and paid their rents either in corn and cattle:and 
other produce of the farm, or in ſervile offices, 
which they performed about the baron's family, and 
upon the farms which he retained in his own-poffeſ- _ 
ſion. In proportion as agriculture improved and 
money increaſed, it was found that theſe ſervices, 
| though extremely burdenſome to the villain, were . 
ol little advantage to the maſter ; and that the pro- 
. duce of a large eſtate could be much more conve- „„ 
niently diſpoſed of by the peaſants themſelves who 
_ raiſed it, than by the landlord or. his bailiff, who | 
were. formerly, accuſtomed to receive it. A V 
maptation. was therefore made of rents for ſervices; 
and of money. rents for thoſe in kind; and as men 
ö in 4 e age diſcovered 185 farms were Wk 
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5 {ENCLAND. 


e 
his poſſeſſion, the practice of granting leaſes phe 


UH ISTOR Y: 


Bk afant began to prevail, which entirely broke. the 


hangs. of. ene already much relaxed from 
ormer practices. After this manner ville 
mer gradually into diſuſe throughout the more 
Civilized Parts of. Europe: The intereſt f the 
Walter as well a that of the flave concurred. in this 
alter The | ich we find in Eng- 
land for enforeing or regulating this ſpecies of ſer 

Vitude were enacted in the reign of Henry VII. 
And though the ancient ſtatutes on this ſubject xe 
main ll unrepealed by parliament, it appears that 
before the end of Elizabeth, the diſtinction of vil- 
lain and freeman was totally, e i ü ö 
Uüched, and that no perſon remained in the ſtate 

whom. the former laws could be appliec. IT 
Anus perſonal freedom became — 9 general in 
Furope; an advantage Which paved the way for the 
increaſe of political or civil liberty, and hich, bare 
Where it was not attended with this ſalutary jeff | 
ferved to give the members of the community ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable advantages of. it, , 


linge the invaſion of this iſland by, che Saxons, may 
boaſt of this .Pre-eminence,:. that in no age the 
will of the monarch wWas ne ever abſolute and un⸗ . 
controlled: But in other r reſpects the 5 
power has extremely thifted among the Jerk 
orders of the ſtate; and this fabric — experience 
the ſame mutability that has attended all, deen 
inſtitutions. 5 5 Jane ee d 
Ik ancient — — — Hike h e others zeman na- 
tions, Where each individual WAS enured to arms, 
and wherg the independence of men was Tecured: by 
a great equality of poſſeſſions, ſeem to have ad- 


mitted a conſiderable mixture of demogracy in * 
- wt formol nn eG and t9.have dern — 
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the gelt nations of which there remains any AC- e 
count in the records of hiſtory. After this tribe . 
was ſettled in England, eſpecially after the diſſolu? 


tion of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the king- 
dom produced a great inequality in property; and 
the balance ſeems to have inclined to the fide of ari- 
ſtocracy. The Norman conqueſt threw more au- 
thority into the hands of the ſovereign, which how. 
ever admitted of great control; though derived leſs 
| from the general forms of the conſtitution, which 
were inaccurate and irregular, than from the inde- 
pendent power enjoyed by each baronin his particu- 
5 diſtrict or province. The eſtabliſhment of the 


great charter exalted ſtill higher the ariſtocracy, im- 


poſed regular limits on royal power, and gradually 
introduced ſome mixture of democracy into the 
conſtitution. But even during this period, from the 
acceſſion of Edward I. to the death of Richard III. 
the condition of the commons was nowiſe eligible; 
a kind of Poliſh ariſtocracy prevailed; and though 
the kings were limited, the people were as yet far 
from . free. It required the authority almoſt 
abſolute of the ſovereigns, which took place in the 
ſubſequent period, to pull down thoſe diſorderly and 
licentious tyrants, who were equally averſe from peace 
and from freedom, and to eſtabliſh that regular exe · 
cution of the laws, which in a following age enabled 
| i people to erect 4 regular and 5 plan of 

. 

IN Na of cheſe ſucceſlive as the only 
rule of government which is intelligible or carries 
any authority with it, is the eſtabliſhed practice of 
the age, and the maxims of adminiſtration which 
are at that time prevalent and univerſally aſſented to. 
Thoſe who, from a pretended reſpect to antiquity, 
appeal at every turn to an original plan of the con- 
5 ſtitution, only cover their turbulent ſpirit and their 

wg ambition / under the appearance of venerable 
forms; and whatever Pere they pitch on for their 
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'c HA P. model, they may ſtill be carried back to a more 


C3 7 


will appear ſtill leſs wor 


f 5 the practice of their anceſtors, or 


inſtitutions, and by inſtructing them in the g 
mixture of accident which commonly! concurfs dich 


ancient period, where they will find the meaſures of 


power entirely different, and. Where 3 eircum- 


ſtance, by reaſon of the ye rn barbarity of the times, 
thy of imi 1 Above all, 
A civilized nation, like the Engliſh, who have hap- | 
pily eſtabliſhed the moſt perfect and moſt 3 
tem of liberty that was ever found eo 

ith government, ought to be cautious in yi caling. 

ding the 
mimt of uncultivated ages as Certain * 
prefent conduct. An acquaintance with the ancient 
periods of their government is etiefly 1/2; by in- 
trucking them to cheriſh their preſent conſtitution, 
From a compariſon ' or contraſt with the:condition of 
thoſe diſtant times. And it is alſo curious, by new. 
ing them the remote, and commonly faint and dif- 


figured originals! of the moſt finiſhed and moſt? 


eee ot mall inngr edient of wiſdom; and foreſight in erect· 
ing the complicated fabric of the moſt; perfect geo- 
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ing preſudice againſt the houſe of 


4 > das Joyful reception: in London His coronation. 

2 Joi Sweating fickneſs——4 partiament——Entail 

55 the crpruſ.-KNing A marriage An i ure 

= N Niſcontents of. the people. Lamber | 

| - emf evolt of Ireland ——Intrignes. of, the. 

ache of Burgundy——Lambert Supnel, invades + 
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AHEvidory which he ert dl RI g gained 


= Joy for this grèat ſucceſs ſuddenly pr IM 
tha ſoldiers in the field of battle to beſtow on 

victorious general the appellation of King, which he 
| had not hitherto afſumed ; and the acclamations of 
1 live Henry the Seventh] by a natural and un- 
premeditated movement, reſounded from all quarters. 
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2 2 at Boſworth Was entirely deciſive; cher at. XXIV. 
_ fendedaswell wich the total rout: and diſperſion of 2. 


Se royal army, as with the death of the king him: Augult 22. 
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-. To beſtow fome appearance of formality on this ſpe- 


cies of military election, fir William Stanley brought 


a crown of ornament which Richard wore in battle, 
and which had been found among the ſpoils ; and 


he put it on the head of the victor. Henry himſelf re- 


mained not in ſuſpenſe; but immediately without 


_ heſitation accepted of the magnificent preſent which 


was tendered him. He was come to the criſis of his 


fortune; and being obliged ſuddenly to determine 


_ himſelf, Raſt great difficulties which he muſt have 


8 SIO e in his mind, he choſe that part 
X 2 Vf.... 
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| 5 5 which his ambition ſuggeſted: to'him,'and.to which 


he ſeemed to be invited by His preſent; ſucceſs: 5 
D uke were many titles on which Henry ould 


ering Fü his right tothe crown; but no one of them 
TO ce 


eravy: free from great objettions, if conlidercd With reſpect 


Either to juſtice or to polit.. 
 DvxiNe ſome years Henry had Hom regarded. a8 
Pelx to the houſe of Lancaſter by the party attached 
46 that family; but the title of the houſe of Lan- 
raſter: itlelf as generally thought to be very ill- 
founded. Henry IV. who had firſt raiſed it to ron 
dignity, had never clearly: defined the foundation of 
| is claim; and while he plainly invaded the order of 
EX Mace Hon, he had not acknowledged the election 
of the people. The parliament, it is tr ue, had often 
recogniſed the title of the Lancaſtrian princes; but 
theſe votes had little authority, being conſidered: AS 
inſtances of complaiſance towards a family in po 
ſeſſiom of preſent power: And they had accordingly 
been often reverſed during the late prevalence of the 
bdbouſe of Verk. Prudent men alſo, Who had been 
willing, for the ſake af peace, to ſubmit to any 
eſtabliſned authority, deſired nat te ſee the claims 
of that famihy reviyed; claims which muſt produce 
many convulſiens at preſent, and which disjointed 
for the future the whole ſyſtem of: hereditary: right. 
HBeſides, allowing the title of the houſe of Lancaſter 
to be legal, Henry himſelf was not the trug heir of 
that family; and nothing but the obſtinacy natu- 
lte faction, which never without reluctance will 
Jſubmit to an antagoniſt, could have engaged the 
Lancaſtrians to adopt the earl of Richmond as their 
- head. His mother indeed; Margaret counteſs of 
Richmond, was ſole daughter and heir of the duke 
of Somerſet, ſprung from John of Gaunt duke of 
ret But the deſcent of the Somerſet line-was 
itſelf illegitimate, and even adulterous. And though 
the ares of een had obtained Fg eee 


El - 7 of 


- : —— , 4 
Sto % 


bay. 
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k Oe natural children by a patent from Richard II. GH LAP, P. 


confirmed in parliament, it might juſtly. be doubted, 
Whether this deed could beſtow anytitle tothe grown; 
fine in tlie patent itſelf all the privileges conferred 
by lt are fully enumerated, and the ſucceſſion to the 
kingdom is expreſsly excluded v. In all ſettle: 
ments of the crohn made during che reigns of 7the 
Lancaſtrian princes, the line of Sometſet had been 


"ARE, abs 
* 


1483. 
I 2 


entirely overlooked 5 and it was not till the failure - 
of the legitimate branch, that men had paid any 


2 non, to their cldim. And,; to add to the ge- 
neral dliffatisfactiongagainſt Henry's title, his mo- 
'thery from wliom he derived all his right, Was ſtill 
Alive; and evidentiy a him in the bes of 
 #avcefſion,s 1 2 . % 


xtr title of the honk 0 Vork, bath, 1 RA 


plain reaſon of the caſe, and from the late popular 
eee of Edward IV. had univerſally obtained 


he Preference i in the ſentiments of the people; and 


Henry might-ingraft his claim on the rights of that 
family, by his | Sltended marriage with the princess 
Pkzabeth, the heir.of:it; a marriage which-he had 


ſoletanty' promiſed to celebrate, andi to the &xgecta- 


tion of chich he had chiefly ow-wed all his Paſt ſuc- 


eeſſes! But many reaſons. diſſuaded Henry from 
Allopting this expedient. Were he ta: receive the — 
iefownonly in the right of his confort, his power he 


Knew would be very V limited 3 and he muſt expett 


rather to enjoy the bare title of king by a ſort of 
eourteſy, 5 poſſeſs tlie real authority Which be- 
; >longs 10 it. Should the {princeſs die before him 


ns iſſue, he muſt deſcend from the throne, and 


give place to the next in ſucceſſion: And: even if his 
d ſhould: be bleff with offspring, 3 it ſeemed dan-- 


FF to epect that filial piety in his; children 


would prevail over tlie ambition of obtaining preſent . 
Hf Poſſeſſie on Of regal poW²er. An act of parliament, i in- 
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P. Sc g ht eaſily be procured tö ſettte:the el 
8 Bid urfn life ; This Henry knew how much füpe- 
rior the wy m of ſucceſſion! by bloed Was to the au- 
= thority of an affembly*,” which had always bern 
| __ _, overbome'by violence in the ſheck of nog: | 
FH titles; and which had ever been more governed by; - 
5 the conjuncturès of the times, than by any conſiders! 
24 tien derived from reaſon or publie intereſt.. bac | 
| | Tuna was yet a third foundation on which Henry! 
icht Teſt his claim, the right of conqueſt, yl his: 
Victory over Richard, the preſent poſfeſſor © ies | 
CHAT: But beſides” that "Richard Himfelf; 
Fg no better than an ufurper, the army w 
flought againſt him conſiſted chie fly of Engli 
e 5 a a rig Hit of conqueſt over England could never be 
5 ag eſtabliſhed by ſuch a victory.” Nothing alſo would 
10 "= s give greater umbrage to the nation than claim of 
© this nature; which might be conſtrued as an aboli- 
tion of all their rights and privileges, and che eſta 
blifhinent of abſolute authority int the ſover 
William himſelf, the Norman, tHeugh at the head 
of x powerful and victerieub army of: foreigners; | 
Had at firſt declined the invidious title . : 
and it was not till the full eſtabliſhment'of chig au- 
thority that he had ventured' to advance fo violent 
and deſtructive a pretenſon. 1109929 u lic 
Bur Henry was ſenſible that there zemained/kny- 
iber foundation of power ſomewhat! reſemblingetiie 
right of conqueſt; namely, preſent poſſeſſion 3 aπm 
8 that this title, guarded by \vigour and abilities, 
would be ſufficient to ſecure perpetual poco 
ite throne. He had before him the rexampleoof 
Henry IV. who, ſupported by no better pretenſion, 
Had bdued many inſurrectionsg and had been able 
to tranſmit the erown peaceably to his poſterity. -He 
Teould perceive that this: claim, which had been per- 
Prfuated don three- © generations ay family of 
"TT69 ee 90H4[;-3 6 -,q01 
wi Bacon Kennet's complete Biker ,b. 520% a Beech. g- 
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ing the preferable title of the houſe of Lork, bad 
not the „„ into the hands of Henry VE 
which were too-feeblei to ſuſtain it. Inſtructed by, oy, 
this recent experience, Henry was determined. 10 
put himſelf in poſſeſſion of regal authority; and 85 
ſhow all opponents that nothing hut force of arms, 
and a ſucceſsful war, ſhould be able to expel. = 
His: claim as heir to the. houſe of Lancaſter, he was 
reſolyed to advance; and; never allowed to, be, dif, 
cuffed: And he hoped that this right, favoured by; 
the partifans of that family, and ſeconded by preſent, 
| power, would ſecure him a Perret and an inder 
= ; pendent authority. 11> Dam i? Has 35 Ju, 5 
| _ »Fresriviews' Of Henry are Sy expoſed to. mu eh Kings 
blame; becauſe founded on good policy, and even oe 
on aiſpecies.of inecefſity : But there entered into all, houſe of I 
hib meaſures and: eounſels another motive, which ads „ 
mits not of the ſamE apology. The violent conten | 
tions which, during ſo long a period, had been main, 
tainad between the rival: families, and the many. 
ſanguinary revenges which they had alternately taken 
oneach:other, had geg the oppoſite factions, tg 
ahighpitchof animoſity. Henry himſelf, who h. ; 
ſeem moſt of his hear friends and relations periſn in 
battle or by the executioner, and ho had deentex, 5 
poſedz in bis o./n perſon, to many hardſhips ant 
Auangers, had imbibed a violent antipat 2 8 8 
Work party, whieh noi time or experience were ever _ 
able to efface. Inſtead of embracing the preſent 
happy opportunity of aboliſhing theſe. fatal diſting- 
tions; of uniting his title with that of his conſort, 
and of beſtowing favour indiſeriminately on te 
friends of both families; he carried to the throne aal! 
lie partialities which belong to the head of a fac- . 
tionß and even the paſſions which are carefully 
guarded againſt by every true politieian in that ſitua» | 
tion. To exalt the Lancaſtrian party, to depreſs te 192 
-adherents of the houſe of . were ſtill the fa. 
e, t W 4 * yourite To 
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Jets bje&s of ths purſuit; anll through the whote: 
cburſe of 18 Felt on; he Hevert forgot theſe early pre- 
. poöſſeſſions. Incapable, from his natural temper of 


2 more enlarged and more benevolent lyſtem of po- 
5 , he expoſed himſelf tomany preſent inconvohiens 
cies, by too anxiouſly! guarding” againſt that füture 
paflible event, which might dissein his title from that 
of the Prinbeſs whom he eſpoufed. And while he 
tteated the Vorkiſts as enemies, he ſoon rendered 
them ſuch, ad taught them to diſcuſs that right to 
che crown, which he ſo carefully kept ahora 
tot perceive its weakneſs and invalidit . 
Jo theſe paſſions of Henry, as well as to his ſuls- 
picious politics, we are to aſeribe the meaſures which 
he embraced two days after the battle of Bofworth. 
Edward Plantagenet earl of Warwic, ſonlof the duke 
of Clarence, was detained in à bind of evnfincient 
at Sherif-Hatton' in Vorkſhire, by the jealouſy of 
His uncle Richard; whoſe title to the throne was in- 
ferior to that of the young prince. Warwie had now 
reaſon to expect better treatment, as he was no ob. 
ſtacle to the ſucceſſion either of Henry or Elizabeth; 
and from a youth of ſuch tender years no danger 
could reaſonabiy be apprehended. But fir Robert 
Willoughby was diſpatched by Henry, with orders 
to take him from Sherif-Hutton, to convey him to 
the Tower, and to detain him in cleſe cuſtody. 
The fame meſſenger carried directions that the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, who had been confined to the ſame - 
place, ſhould be conducted to London, in order to 
5 Henry, and there celebrate her nuptialss. 
HNA himſelf ſet out for the capital, und ad- 
Wande by ſlow journies. Not to rouſe the jealouſy 
of the people, he took care to avoid all appearance 
of military triumph; and fo to reſtrain the inſolence 
of victory, that every thing about him bore the ap- 
. of an eſtabliſhed monarch, Ag a peace 
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1 through: his dominions, REY” 1 
N who had opened his Way to the throne by. © 


8 of arms. The acclamations of the people Were; 77 


every whete/loud;cand- no leſs ſincere and hearty. 
Beſides that a young and victorious prince, on his, 
acceſſibn, was naturally the object of popularity; the 
nation promiſed theniſelves great felicity from how 


EA 


His 3 95 
reception 
in Lon- 
don. 


new-ſcene which opened before. them. Duringithe 
courſe of near a whi le century. the kingdom had been 


laid wyaſte-by domeſtic wars and convulſions; and if 


at any time the noiſeſof arms had ceaſed, the ſound 


of faction and diſcontent ſtill threatened newdiſorders. 


Henry, by his marriage with Elizabeth, ſeemed to 
enſure a 2 union oak abe „ e of the tag 


* 
\ 


a” 


mod: his 58 hh The . companies of : 
London received bim as he approached the city: 


AI be drowds of people and citizens were zealous in 


their expreſſions of ſatisfaction. But Henry, amidſt 


this general effuſion of joy, diſcovered ſtill the ſtateli - 
neſs and reſerve of his temper, which made him ſcorn. 
to, court popularity: He entered London in a cloſe 
chariot; and would not gratify the people with a 


5 ght of their new ſovereign. 
'7 "Days the king did no o much neglect the Lone 
Ke the people as to delay giving them aſſurances 


of his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, which 
he knew to be ſo paſſionately deſired by the nation. 
On his leaving Britanny, he had artfully dropped 


ſome hints, that if he ſhould ſucceed in his enter- 
priſe, and obtain the crown of England, he would. 
eſpouſe Anne, the heir of that dutchy; and the re- 


port of this engagement had already reached Eng- 
land, and had . 19 in the people, and 
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CHAP. even in Elizabeth herſelf. Henry took care to f, 
. ſipate theſe apprehenſions, by folemnly renewing, 


E before the council and principal nobility, the pro 


miſe which he had already given to celebrate Bis 
nuptials with the Engliſh lads, But though 
bound by honour, as well as by intereſt, to complete 
this alliance, he was reſolved to poſtpone it till the 
His cor. ceremony of his own coronation ſhould be finiſfiæd, 
e N till his title ſhould: be recogniſed by parliament: 
Still anxious to ſupport his perſonal and Hereditary: | 
night to the throne, he dreaded leſt-a preceding mar: 
riage with the princeſs ſhould imply a participation 
of ſovereignty in her, and raiſe doubts of. his own 
| Ache by the houſe of Eancaſter- t i t ned 
Sweating + IHERE raged at that time in London, and other 
N parts of the kingdom, a ſpecies of malady unknown: 
to any other age or nation, the ſweating ſickneſs, 
which occaſioned the ſudden death of great multi- 
tudes; though it ſeemed not to be propagated: by; 
any contagious infection, but aroſe frum the general 
diſpoſition of the air and of the human boden In | 
leſs than twenty-four hours the patient comm 
died or recovered; but when the peſtilence had 
exerted its fury for a few weeks, it was obſerved, 
kither from alterations in the air, or from a more 
proper regimen which had been diſcovered, to be 
conſiderably abated a. Preparations were then made 
for the ceremony of Henry's coronation.::>Iniorder 
to heighten the ſplendour of that ſpectacle, he be- 
ſtowed the rank of knight banneret on twelve per- 
ons; and he conferred peerages on three. Jaſper 
earl of Pembroke, his ons was: created: duke ff 
Bedford; Thomas lord Stanley, his : father-in-law 
earl of Derby; and Edward Courteney earl. of De- 
zoth 08. vonſhire. At the coronation likewiſe there appeaxed 
u new inſtitution, which the king had eſtabliſhed for 
* as * 48 pump, a band we 1 5 "RE 
82 hy NH ES. e 
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© who were termed n of the guard. But leſt the ꝙ NA b. I 
people ſhould'take 0 at this unuſual fymptony! 


of ſealouſy in the prince, as if it implied a Perlonal - 45 5 


 diffidence of his ſubjects, he declared the inſtitution 
to he perpetual. The ceremony of coronation was 
performed . cardinal Bbduchier eee of | 


5 17 = 3 


Au Alien being aſembled at TE mana = 


8 lajority immediately appeared to be devoted Par- m 1 
tiſans of Henry; all perſons of another diſpoſition | 
either declining to ſtand in thoſe dangerous times, or: 


being obliged to diſſemble their principles and in- 


clinations. The Lancaſtrian party had eyery where 5 

been ſucceſsful in the elections; and even many 

had been returned, who during the prevalence of the 
houſe af Vork had been expoſed to the rigour of 

law, and had been condemned by ſentence of at- 

tainder and outlawry. Their right to take ſeats in 
the houſe being queſtioned, the caſe was referred to 
all! the judges, who aſſembled in the exchequer 

chamber, in order to deliberate on fo delicate a fub- 

jede The opinion delivered was prudent, and con- 

15 1 temperament between law and expedi- 
ehey. The Po determined; that the members 
attamtedrſhould forbear taking their ſeat till an a& 

| were paſſed for the reverfal of Nicky attainder. There 
was no difficulty in obtaining this act; and in it were 

| comprehended a 1 and pep JE of che 
King's party: . 

Bur a 8 Was mis af a nature till mod 
important. The king himſelf had been attainted; 
and his right of ſucceſſion to the crown might thence 

be pol to ſome doubt. The judges extricatell 

tiemtelves from this dangerous queſtion, by aſſert- 

Ing it as a maxim; That the crown takes away al! 
. in SS 0 chat e the i 

21957 ep i, 4 x 2 Is 

--—b-Bacon, p. 58. | | 
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0 HAF. * wine the king aſſumed royal authority, the: founs | 
' XXIV. ce tain was cleared, and all attainders and corr | 
ke of blood: diſcharged 9. ”, Beſides: that the caſe, 

frtom its urgent neceſſity, admitted of no delibera- 

tion; the judges probably thought, that no ſenterice 
of a court of judicature had authority ſufficient to 
bat the right of ſucceſſion; that the hein of the crown 
was commonly expoſed to ſuch jealouſy as might 
often occaſion ſtretches of law and juſtice:-againit * 
kim; and chat a prince might even be engaged in 
Unjuſtifable meaſures during his predeceſſor's reign 
without meriting on that account to be e 
from the throne, which was his birthrright. 271191 
Wrrk a parliament fo obſequious, the king ald 
not fail of obtaining whatever act of ſettlement he was 
pleaſed to require. He ſeems only to have enter 
tained ſome doubt within himſelf on What claim he 
ſhould found his pretenſions. In his ſpeech to the 
parliament he mentioned his juſt title by hereditary 
right: But leſt that title ſhould not be eſteemed fuf. 
ficient, he ſubjoined his claim by the judgment of 
God, who had 5 him victory over his! er 
; And again, leſt- this pretenſion ſhould be inter- 
preted as aſſumin "ga right of conqueſt, he enſured 
to his ſubjects the full W BL: of . 

Properties and poſſeffie bbs olleb 
Pytail * THE entail of the crown was Hua according'to 

the eroun. the ſenſe of the king, and probably in wortls dictated. 

by him. He made no mention in it of the prinbeſs 

1 Elizabeth, nor of any ranch of her family; Hut in 

bother reſpects the act was compiled with ſufficient 
reſerve and moderation. He did not infiſt that it 
_ ſhould contain a declaration or recognition of his 
preceding right; as on the other hand he avbided 
the appearance of a new law or ordinance? He 
f choſe a JOE: courſe, which, as is had 


+ Bacon, pig. | . : ; gd | 
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; avoidable in ſuch caſes, Was not entirely free from 0 
uncertainty and obſcurity. II Was voted. That 
„the inheritanceiof the crown ſhould reſt, remain, 1 


- 4:arid abide in the king; but whether as right 


ful heir; or only as preſent poſſeſſor, was not detet : 


mined. In like manner, Henry was contented that 
the ſucceſſion :thould be ſecured to the heirs of His 
body; but he pretended not, in caſe of their failure, 


to exclude the houſe of York, or give the preference 


to that of Lancaſter: He left that great point am 
biguous for the preſent, and truſted that, if it ſhould 


ever become requiſite to determine it, future inei- 


. 


_ dents would open the way for the deciſien, 


| |;BoTreven/after all theſe precautions, the king was 


ſo little ſatisfied with. his own title; Ip the fol- 
lowing year he applied to papal authority for a con: 
ſitmation of it 9 and as the court of Rome gladly 
laid hold of all oppòrtunities which the imprudence, 


weakneſs, or neceſſities of princes: afforded it to ex. 


tend its influence, Innocent VIII. the reigning pope, 


: readily: granted ia bull-an' whatever terms th 6 king 


Was pleaſfed to deſire. All Os S titles, by ſuc- 


ceſſion, marriage, parliamentary cheice, even con- 


queſt, are there enumerated; and to the whole the 


lanction of religiem is added; escommunication is | 


denounced againſt every ene Who ſhould either 
diſturb him in the preſent poſſeſſion, or the heirs 


of his body in the future ſucceſſion of the crown; 


and from this penalty no criminal, except in the 
article of death; could be abſolved but by the pope 


himſelf, or his ſpecial; commiſſioners,” It ist dif- 


ficult to imagine that the ſecurity derived from 
this bull could be a compenſation. for the defect 
which it betrayetl in Henry's title, and for the dan- 
ger of thus inviting the pope to interpoſe in theſe 

oncerns. 2 7 4 7 23 9 5 e jos - "Ph 'D : 1045, 


2 By 3 „ | 
Bacon, p. 581, 


Ir. 
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© K AP. Ir Was natural, and even laudable in Henry to 
Au. reverſe the attainders which: had paſſed emo 
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partiſans of the houſe of Lancaſter: But the rev 
which he exerciſed againſt the adherents of the York | 
family, to which he was ſo ſoon to be allied; cannot 
be conſidered in the ſame light. Vet the parliament, 
at his inſtigation, paſſed an act of attainder againſt 
the late king himſelf, againſt the duke of Norfolk, 
e earl of Surrey, viſcount Lovel, the lords: Zauche : 
Jud Fertars of Chartley, fir. Walter and fit James 
Harrington, fir William Berkeley, ſir Humphrey 
Stafford, Cateſby, and about twenty other gentle- 
men, Who had fought on Richar@s fide in thè battle 
of Boſworth. How men could be guilty of treaſon, 
by ſupporting the king in poſſeſſion a aft the car! 
of Richmond, who aſſumed not the title of king, it 


is not eafy to conceive; and nothing but à ſervile 


complaiſance in the parliament could have engaged 
- them to make this ſtretch of juſtice. Nor was it a 
fmall mortification to the people in general, to find 
chat the king, prompted either by avarice or 'reſent- 
ment, could in the very beginning of his reign ſo far 
violate the coral union which had previouſſy been 
concerted between the parties, and to the expetta- 
tion of which he had e e His ſuceeſſion td 
_ the throne. 1 0! I ; 1 SE 2911493 9 
TIR king, Koi gained Þ many points of con- 
ſequence from the parliament, thought it not expe- 
dient to demand any ſupply from them, which the 
| profound peace enjoyed by the nation, and the late 
forfeiture of Richard's adherents, ſeemed to render 


roth Dec. fomewhat ſuperfluous.: The: parliament, however, 


made returns of RT and 


conferred on him during life the duty of tonnage and 
undage, which had been enjoyed in the: ſume 
TE by ſome of his immediate predeceſſors j; and 
they: ee before they broke bpb elber Moe 
bills of no great moment. The king, on his part, 
ur to his people. He 

Feel | 5 — 
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againſt him; provided they ſubmitted Cara "bs 


merey by a certain day, and took the uſual oath 
Soatny: and allegiance. Upon this proclamation many 
came out of their ſanctuaries; and the minds of men 
e where much quieted. Henry choſe to 
; y to himſelf the merit of an act of grace, 
5 foiagreeable to the nation; rather than communicate 
it with the parliament (as was his firſt intention), by 


paſſing a bill: to that purpoſe. The earl of Surrey; 


however, though he had ſubmitted, and delivered 
himſelf into the 8 55 Hinz Was ſent priloner te 


the Tower. 8 3G ot i . 10 
DokING chis patliiuent! che 1 6 alſo belicived 


x 


favours and honours on ſome particular perſons j 


were attached to him Edward Stafford, eldeſt ſon 


ok the duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late 

reign was reſtored tot tb 

well as to its fortune, which was very ample. This 
generoſity, ſo unuſual in Henry, was the ts 


firſt concertedithe:plan'of his elevation, and who 
by his own ruin had made way: for that great events 
Chandos of Britanny was created! earl of Bath, ſir 
Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and ſir Robert Wil 


loughby lord Broke. Theſe were all the titles of 


nobility conferred 17 85 the TIE: during this ſeſſion of 
parliament f, 7907 T of tai 
Bon the miniſters whom Henry moſt truſted and 
favoured were not choſen from Ong the nobility 
or even from-among!the laity. John Morton and 
Richard Fox, two clotgyiien, perſons of induſtry; 
vigtlance; andi capacity, were the men to whom: has 
chiefly-eghifiddd his affairs and-ſecret-counſels; I 
had thargd: Withchinv? all his former e 
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gratitude to the memory of Buckingham, who had 


e honours: of his i 28 
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CHA'P. treſſes; and he now took care to make them parti⸗ 
. pate in his good fortune. They were hoth called 
Ty to the privy: Council; Moreton Was reſtored to the 
Ely, Foꝶ was created biſhop of Exeter. 
| mn | after; upon the death of 'Bouchier, 
WAS raiſed to the ſee of Canterbury. The latter Was Jo 

made: privy ſeal; and ſucceflively biſhop of Bath 

and Wells, Durham and Wincheſter. For Henry, 

as lord Bacon obſerves, loved to employ and 0 

vance Prelates; becauſe, having rich bilhopries/to 

| beſtow, it Was eafy for him to reward their ſervices: 
And it was his maxim to raiſe them by flow Teps? 

and make them firſt paſs througl'the inferior Tees*. 

He probably expected, that as they were naturally 

more dependant on him than the nobility en 

during that age enjoyed poſſeſſions and juriſdictions 
dangerous to royal authority; ſo the proſpect of 

farther elevation would render them ſtill more 

active in his ſervice, and more Fan 098 of to his 
commands. FCC . 2 4 , 

1486. © Iv preſenting the pin of tonulge and ph ageß the 
28th. Jan. parliament, anxious to preſerve the leg 5 Fg po uted 
ſueceſſioh to the erown, had patitfoned H enry „ With 
demonſtrations of the greateſt "Zeal, to oe the 

prineeſs Elizabeth; but they covered their true rea- 

ſon under the dutiful pretenee of their defirets have 

King's heirs of his body. He now chaught in earneſt of 
marriage. ſatisfying the minds of his people in that Particular. 
His marriage was celebrated at London, and fhat 
—— with greater appearance of- univerſal 5 joy than either 
his firſt entry or his coronation. Henry remarked” 
with much dif leafure this general favourborne to the 
houſe of Vork. The ſuſpicions. which àroſe from : 


it. not only diſturbed his tranquillity during his whole 
reigil; but bred” diſguſt Ces Wee be 


and d poiſoned wo his Jomieftle SIT nts. / 5 ugh” i 
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neus e and obſequious to DER Aare A r. 
the never met with a proper return of affection, r 
Ec. 
malignant ideas of faction ſtill, in his ſullen mind, 
e ap over all tho ſentiments of. e t 
erneſs 1 FV 
Inn king had been. carried along with ſuch 5d 
of ſugceſs ever ſince his arrival in England, that he 
thought nothing could withſtand the fortune and au- 
thoxity which attended him. He now reſolyed to- 
nake a progreſs into the North, where the friends 
i..th 5 of Vork, and even the partiſans of. 
Richard, were numerous; in. hopes of curing, by- 
his preſence. and converſation, the Pre] judices of the 
Wag e Wben he arrived at Nottin = he 
| Þ Mat he, . with, fir un Stat ; 


r 


a K or x four N men, Was as ee . * 
ttack him in Vork. Henry was not diſmayed with : 
1 intelligence. His active courage, full of re- 

| ſources, immediately prompted him to find the F 
55 9 Though. ſurrounded with enemies in 

| Sed counties, he aſſembled a ſmall body! 
9 —— in whom he could confide; and he put 

| them, under, the command of. the duke of Bedford. 

05 ce to them all his own attendants ; Dt he | 
found that this haſty armament was more formidable 
* 9 ſpirit and e attachment Ace ak el 
t arms or military ſtores with whic , 3 
Were END He therefore gave Bedford orders 
not to approach the enemy; but previouſly to | 
every proper expedient; to diſperſe them. Bedford 
Fe general airs of pardon to the rebels; 
Vor. * 2 5 which 
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HA p. which had a greater effect on their leader Shari 
uv. his followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an en- 
. terpriſe that exceeded his courage and capacity, was 
* ſo. terrified with the fear of defertion among his 

+ troops, that he ſuddenh) withdrew himſelf; and 
after lurking ſome time in Lancaſhire, he made 
his eſcape into Flanders, where he was protected by 
the dutchefs of Burgundy. His army ſubmitted to 
the King's clemency; and the other rebels, hearing 
of this ſucceſs, raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter, and 
diſperſed themſelves. The Staffords took ſanctuary 
in the church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon; 
but as it was found that this church had not the pri- 
_ vilege of giving protection to rebels, they were ta- 
| ken thence: The elder was executed at Tyburnz 
the younger, pleading that he had been milled; by his 
brother, obtained a pardon .. | 
acth Sept.? HxNRx“'s joy for this ſucceſs was allowed. fome - 
time after, by the birth of a prince, to whom he 
gave the name of Arthur, in memory of the famous 
Britiſh king of that name, from whom, it was: pre- 
ended the family of Tudor derived its decent. 
Dion. Troven Heary had been able to defeat this haſty 
tents ofthe rebellion, raifed 5 the relics 6f Richard's partiſans, 
people. his government was become in general unpopular : 
| The ſource of public diſcontent aroſe: chiefly from 
his prejudices againſt the houſe of Vork, which was 
generally beloved by the nation, and which for that 
very realon became every. day more the object of his 
hatred and jealouſy. Not only a preference on all 
occaſions, it was obſerved, was given to the Lan · 
ceeaſtrians ; but many of the oppoſite party had been 
expoſed to great ſeverity, and had been bereaved of 
their fortunes by acts of attainder. A general re- 
fumption likewife had paſſed of all grants made by 
thbe princes of the houſe of York; and though this 
8 Sg had 1 covered under he PRONE that 
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dhe rerende was: become inſufficient to ſupport the o HAP. 
a dignity of the crown, atid though the grants; during. XXIV. 
the later years of Henry VI. were reſumed by the "786 
fame law, yet the York party, as they 8 were the 
principal ſufferers by the refumption, thought it 
chiefly levelled againſt them. The ſeverity exer: 
eiſed againſt'the earl of Warwic begat compaſſion 
for youth: and innocence expoſed to ſuch oppreſſion; 
and his confinement in the Tower, the very place 
where Edward's children had been murdered by 
their uncle, made the public expect a like ca: 
taſtrophe' for him, and led them to make a com 
pariſon between Henry and that deteſted tyrant: by 
And when it was remarked that the queen herſelf _ 
met with harſh treatment, and even after the birth 
of a ſor} Was not admitted to the honour of a public 

' coronation, Henry's. prepoſſeſſions were then con- 
eluded to be inveterate, and men became equally 
obſtinate'in their diſguſt to his government. Nor 
Was the manner and addreſs of the king calculated 
to cure theſe prejudices contracted againſt his ad- 

5 miniſtration; but had in every thing a tendeney to 
Promote fear, or at beſt reverence, rather than good- 
Will and affeckion b. b. While the high idea enter- 
tained” of his polley and vigour” retained the no- 
bility and men of character in obedience; the effects 

pf his unpopular government ſoon e ty in | 
eidenits of an extraordinary nature. 

IRE lived in Oxford one Richard Seen 4 

- privits who poſſeſſed ſome ſubtlety, and ſtill more 

_ enterpriſe and temerity. This man had entertained td 
the defien of diſturbing Henry 8 government, by „ 
kraiſing a pretender to his crown; and for that pur- 5 
poſe he caſt his eyes on Lambert Simnel, à youth Lambert 

bf fiſteen years of age, who was ſon of a baker, and Simnel. 

Who, being endowed with underſtanding above his 
e and addreſs above his e l well 
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CH fitted to perſonate a prince of royal extractio 8 
. 1 report had been ſpread among the People, nd - 
9 — 7650. ceived with great avidity, that Rin FR duke of 
Toth, ſecond ſon of Edward 199 5 had, Ike 
5 5 unc fy 


3 "LA 
4 0 18 to be ſo 


1 5 aha Re Shy ER Gp ng e 6 Fri 
; tion, he changed the plan of his impoſture, | ANC 
made Simnel perſonate that unfortunate Prince 
Th ugh the Youth. was, qualified, by. nature. for ths 
part Which he Was. inſtructed to act; FE was it it re- 
marked, that he was better informed in, circum 
- ſtances. relating to-the royal far Mo 1 Particularly, jn 
the adyentures, of the earl of V „tha 858 could 
He ſuppoſed to haye learned . one. O Simon's : 
condition: And it was t ys i onjecturec . that Per- : 
ſons of higher Tank, partiſans 1 the bouſe 'Y oth, 
7 Had. aid the plan oy this con N and. had 
yeyed proper iyſtructigns * to 1 the a. As 15 
| queen-dowager . herſelf Was 9 1 5 1155 PICION: 
and it was . the general 15 4 1 o Weyer i ; 
likely it might ſeem, f at ſhe, had ſecretl ly given, bs "8 
conſent, to the, impoſture. bis Woman was | 
very. reſtleſs, diſpoſition, , inding - that, inſtes id, © 2 
Tecgiving 1 the reward of her ſervices. in N fing 
to Henry 8. elevation, ſhe 6 rſel Was fall ef Ano 5 
abſolute inkignificance, her daug ter Fred, Witt 
| | deyerity,: and all her friends rought under ſub- 
iie sion, ſhe had conceived the molt, Holent ani. 
Ms Boy, againſt him, and had 9 55 d to. 5 185 
kel the effects of her reſentment, She 


e however. ſuccel U 


: 1 wee di = 
988 * | 9 


t be ſet aide; an | 
Hiſque £ ue to ſubyert t ie government, ſhe ho ped, that” 8 
ſeene might be; opened which, though dif | 7 
reſent exattly. to. foreſee, Would ratify her re- 


nennen e 19h; 


1 if a way dh b ud at this CHA 


venge, and be on the whole leſs irklome to her 


bk 


1 70 at W and FO ene to which the me nö, 


1107 Whatever cate Simon wü icht take to convey: 


inſtruction to his pu; il Simnel, he was ſenſible th: 
the © impoſture would not "Gas - x cloſe inſpection * 


nm If 


and he was therefore determined to open the fi 0 | 
public ſcene of it in Ireland. That iſland, Whick 
was zealoully attached to the houſe of Vork, and 


| bore: an affectionate regard to the memory of Cla- 
Tence, Warwic's father, who had been their lieu- 
| tenant, Was 'improvidently allowed by Henry to 


| , in the ſame condition in which he Pons Its: 
and all the <ounfelfors and officers who 


| 35 


ad bee 


ointed by his p redeceffors, ſtill retained their au- 
37. "Ns ſooner did Simnel preſent himſelf to 
nas Fit gerald, earl of Kildare, the deputy, 


| ande 975 his Protection as the unfortunate Warwic, 


2 rod ous hobleman, not uſp pecting 10 
e, ; ave Adenin to ii" and be- 


e e e e eee 
is 1 een 'neident. > Theſe he found” even 


* in their Zeal and belief than himſelf: 
oportion. a as the ſtor Y Gffuſsd itſelf among 


Kills ae paſſion. and Ni dare till the people in 
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fore Warwic' in the order of ſucceſſion; they paye@ Revolt of 
E pret 
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rinde attendance as their foverely n, Ireland... 
"the caſtle of ea crowned: him 
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.*} A P. with a diadem taken from a ſtatue of the Virgin, and 


'-. publicly proclaimed him king, by the appellation of 


"34%, Edward VI. The whole iand followed the example 
bolt the capital; and not a ae was ang Where: drawn 
a Henry's quarrel. | 5 ett. ities: 
E WHEN-this intelligence was conveyed. to the kings 
it reduced him to ſome Perplexity. Determined al- 
ways to face his enemies in perſon, he yet ſerupled at 
preſent to leave England, where he ſuſpected the 
confpiracy was firſtframed, and where he knew many 
ſons of condition, and the people in general, Were 
much diſpoſed to give it countenance. In order to 
diſcover the ſecret ſource of the contriyance, and | 
take meaſures againſt this open revolt, he held fre- 
quent conſultations with his miniſters andcounſellors, 
and laid plans for a vigorous defence of Knaus | 
and the ſuppreſſion of his enemies. 5 
Tx firſt event whick followed theſe Gelbes ang | 
| gave ſurpriſe to the public: It was the ſeizure of the 
queen-dowager, the forfeiture of all her lands and 
revenue, and the cloſe confinement of her perſon in 
* the nunnery of Bermondſey. This act of authority 
was covered with ua very thin pretence. It was: = 
an as that, notwithſtanding the ſecret: agreement to 
marry her daughter to Henry, ſhe had yet yielded to 
the ſolicitations and menaces of Richard, and had 
delivered that princeſs: and her ſiſters into the hands 
of the tyrant. This crime, which was now become 
obſolete, and might admit of alleviations, was there- 
fore ſuſpected not to be the real cauſe of the ſeverity 
with which ſhe Was treated; and men believed that 
the king, unwilling to accuſe fo near à relation of a 
conſpiracy againſt him, had cloaked his vengeance 
or precaution under colour of an offence known to 
the whole world ', They were afterwards the more 
confirmed i in this ſuſpicion, when they found that 
Pe unfortunate queen, though the furyived 9980 n | 


qe { Bacon, o Palydre vg p. 71. 3 
55 ; | grace | 
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grace FO years, was never treated with any more e 

lenity, but was allowed to end her life in. eee | 

TOWERS; and confinement. 2B Sort 
TE next meafure of the king? 8 Op" ard f 


5 | ceptionable nature. He ordered that Warwic ſhould -- 8 


be taken from the Tower, be led in proceſſion - 
| through the ſtreets of London, be conducted to SSt. 
Paul's, and rhere expoſed to the view of the Whole 
people. He even gave directions that ſome men 
of rank; attached to the houſe of York, and beſt 
acquainted with the perſon of this prince, ſhould 
approach him, and converſe with him: And he- 
truſted that theſe, being convinced of che abſurd 
impoſture of Simnel, would put à ſtop to the ere 
dulity of the popu lace. -- The expedient: had its 
effect in England: But in Ireland the people ſtill 
perſiſted in their revolt, and zealouſſy Tetorted on 
the king the reproach of propagating an impoſture, 
and of having thewn a COUNTER: Warwic to the 
J 8 . 
HNA had ſoon wot: to apprebend Hh the | 
4 10 againſt him was not laid on fuch ſlight founda - 
tions as the abſurdity of the contrivance ſemed to 
Indicate. John earl of Lincoln, ſon of John de 
2 Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldeft _ 
fiſter to Edward IV. was engaged to take part in 
the conſpiracy. This noblenian, whe poſſeſſed ca- 
Pacity and courage, had. entertzined very afpiring 
views; and his ambition was encouraged by Ae 
known intentions of his unele Richard, who had 
formed a defien; in cafe he himſelf Thould die with- 
out iffue, of declaring Lincoln ſucceſſor to the _ 
crown. The King's jealoufy againſt all eminent per. 
ſons of the York party, and his rigour towards 
Warwic, had farther ſtruck Lincoln with appre- 
Henfions,' and made bim reſolve to ſeck for ſafety in 
the moſt dangerous counſels. Having fixed a fecret 
correſpondence with fir Thomas Broughton, a man 
of Heat intereſt 4 in Lancaſhire, he retired to Flan- 
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Cnr ders, Where Lovel had arrived a kette before himg 


| and he lived during ſome time in the court of this 
any 21 TY zàunt the dutcheſs of Burgunidy, by whom he: had 
| been inwitett wer. of mods 308 dog! 


Intrigues MancRRET, widow of Charles the Bold, duke 
of the ,, of Burgundy, not having any children of her on, 
85 385 attached herſelf, with an entire friendſhip, toc her 
Bundy. daughter in-law, married to Maximilian archduke 
of Auſtria; and after the death of ebenen he 
perſevered in her affection to Philip and M 
her children, and occupied herſelf in the care of N 
their education and of their perſons. y her wirtu- 
ous conduct and demeanour ſhe had acquired great 
authority among the Flemings; and lived with much 
dignity, as well as ceconomy, upon that ample dowry 
which ſhe inherited from her huſband. The reſent- 
ments of this prindeſs were no deſs warm than her 
friendſhips; and that ſpirit of faction, hichꝭ it is ſo 
difficult for a ſocial and ſanguine temper to guard 
againſt, had taken ſtrong poſſeſſion of her heart, 
and entrenched ſomewhat on the probity which 
ſhone. forth in the other patts of her chära tber. 
Hearing of the malignant jenioufy entertainedby 
Henry againſt her family, and his oppreſſion of all 
its partiſans, ſhe was moved withithe higheſt indig- 
nation, and ſhe determined to make him repent of 
that enmity to which ſo many of her friends, with- | 
out any reaſon. or neceſſity, had fallen victims. 
147%. After conſulting with Lincoln and Lovel, ſhethired 
à body of two thouſand veteran Germans, under the 
command of Martin Swart, à brave and eK - 
perienced officer a; and; ſent them over, together | 
with theſe two noblemen, to join Simnel in re- 
Lzinbert land. The countenatice given by perſons of fuch 
ave in high rank, and the acceſfion of this military force, 
_—_ zmuch raiſed the courage of the Iriſn, and mnie 
, Ahaince entertain the reſolution Hof invadin 5 
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3 where they! believed the ſpirit of diſaffection 01 


das prevalent as it appeared to be in Ireland. The 
poverty alſo umer which they laboured made i It 
impoſlible for them to ſupport any longer their new! | 
court and army, and inſpired them with a ſtrong de- 


ſie of enriching themſelves by: 1 and prefers 


ment in Eng And!!! 5 21 55 JIE 
HNA Was not ignorant of theſe intentions of; 
enemies; and he prepared himſelf for defence. He 
- brdered Arens to bè levied in different parts of the 
| kingdom, and put them under the command of 


a 


the duke of Bedford and earl of Oxford. He con- 
fined che marquis -of :Dorſet, who he ſuſpected 


would reſent the injuries ſuffered” by his mother the 


queen dowager: And, to gratify the people by an 


appearance of devotion; he made a pilgrimage to our 
 ladyof Walfingham, famous for miracles; and there 
offered up Prapers for en Fe -and for. deliverance 
from his enemies. 7] 5 


BEING informed chat Sinniel Was Main dd & Fou 5 
drey in- Lancaſhire, he drew together his forces, 


an advanced towards the enemy as far as Coventry. 
Thie rebels had entertained hopes that the diſaffected 


counties in the North would riſe in their favour: 


But the people in general, averſe to! join Iriſh} and 
German invaders, convinced of Lainbert's impoſ- 


ture, and kept in awe by the king's reputation for 


ſucceſs and conduct, either remained in tranquillity, 


N org gave aſſiltante to the royal army. The earl of 


Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, 


finding no hopes but in victory, was determined to 


1 bring the matter to a ſpeedy deciſion; and the king, 


Aupported by the native courage of his temper; and 


emboldened by a great-acceſſion of volunteers, Wilo 


had joined him under the earl of Shrewſbury and 
lord Strange, declined not the combat. The hoſtile 
a rmies met at Stoke, in the county of Nottingham, 
and fought a battle, which was bloody, and more 

Ge erate N chan could have been expected 


from 
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CHAP. from the inequality of «their force. All the leaders 
. of the rebels were reſolved to conquer or to periſh; 
3483. and they inſpired their troops with like reſolution. 
I) he Germans alſo, being veteran and experienced 
ſoldiers, kept the event long doubtful ; and even 
the Iriſh, though ill- armed and almoſt defenceleſs, : 
ſhowed themſelves not defective in ſpirit and bra- 
very. The king's victory was purchaſed with loſs, 
but was entirely deciſive. Lincoln, Broughton, 
and Swart, periſhed in the field of battle, with 
four thouſand of their followers. As Lovel was 
never more heard of, he was believed to have un- 
dergone the ſame fate. Simnel, with his tutor 
Simon, was taken priſoner. Simon, being a prieſt, 
was not tried at law, and was only committed to eloſe 
cuſtody: Simnel was too contemptible to be an ob- 
ject either of apprehenſion or reſentment to Henry. 
He was pardoned, and made a ſcullion in the king's 
kitchen; whence he was e den ant 
rank of a falconer s. 

HENRY had now leiſure to. revenge himſelf on 
his enemies. He made a progreſs into the nothern 
parts, where he gave many proofs of his rigorous 
© diſpoſition. A ſtrict enquiry. was made after thoſe 
who had aſſiſted or favoured; the rebels. The pu- 
niſhments were not all ſanguinary: The king made 
his revenge ſubſervient to his avarice. Heavy 
| fines were levied upon the delinquents. The pro- 
ceedings of the courts, and even the courts them. 
ſelves, were arbitrary. Either the criminals were 
tried by commiſſioners appointed for the purpoſe, 

or they ſuffered puniſhment by a ſentence of a 
court-martial. And, as a rumour had male 
before the battle of Stoke,” that the rebels. had 
gained the victory, that the royal army was cut in 
pieces, and that the king himſelf had eſcaped by 
13 e Was vefolved to iert 885 OT „„ 
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or propagation of this report as a mark of dif: CH P. 
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affection; and he puniſhed many for that pretended 
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crime. But ſuck in this age was the fituation of 1487. 


the Engliſh government, that the royal pre- 
rogative, which was but amperfectly reſtrained 


during the moſt peaceable periods, was ſure, in 


tumultuous or even ſuſpicious times, which fre- 
_ guenitly;recurred, to break all bounds of law, and 


to violate public liberty. 


Ar TER the king had pratified his rigour by the 


puniſhment of his enemies, he determined to give 
contentment to the people in a point which,” though 
a mere ceremony, was paſſionately deſired by them. 
The queen had 'been married near two years, but 


had not yet been crowned ; and this affectation of 


delay had given great diſcontent to the public, and 
had been one principal fonrce: of the diſaffection 


which prevailed. The king, inſtructed by expe- 25th Nov. 


rienee, now finiſned the ceremony of her corona- 


fion-; and, to fhew a diſpoſition ſtill more gracious, 
he reſtored to liberty the marquis of Dorfet, who 


had been able to clear himſelf of all the ſuſpiciong 
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foreign dents about this time invited him 10 lock 8100 : 
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State of . Tur kingdom of Scotland had not jet attain : 
nch that ſtate which diſtinguiſhes a civilized 'monarchy, 
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- 5 filed _ throne, was a prince of little induſtry CHAP. 
| and of a narrow genius; and though it behoved him . 
to yield the reins of government to his miniſters, he 1488. | 
had never been able to make any choice which could 
give contentment, both to-himſelf and to his people. - 
When he beſtowed” his confidence on any of the 
principal nobility, he found that they. exalted their 
own 1 to ſuch a height as was dangerous to the 
prince, and gave -umbrage to the ſtate + When he 
a red favour on any perſon of meaner birth, n 
whoſe ſabmiſſion-h he e more 1 TR bayons rn, 
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0 Gee Ve 1 on 7 75 cantinent were then | Melt 
haften ng faſt to the fituation in which they %%ͤ ͤ 
ine N any material alteration, for Wann — 
three centuries; and began to unite, themſelves i 8 
extenſive ſyſtem of. e 7. which comprehended +. -. 
chiel powers of briſtendgom. Spain, which state of _ 
5 Has hertg been, amel entirely occupied, within Pais. | 
ele] y.became formidable by, the union of Ar- 1 
altile in the perſons of Ferdinand. _ 
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. HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 


- CHAP. Tlabella, who being princes of great capacity, em 
" FS:  ployed their force in enterpriſes the moſt advan- 
1488, tageous to their combined monarchy. The con- 
gqueſt of Granada from the Mpors was'then under- 
taken, and brought near to a happy conchifion. = 
And in that expedition the military genius of. Spain 
was revived; honour and ſecurity were attainedf; 
and her princes, no longer kept in awe by a do- 
meſtic enemy ſo dangerous, began to enter into 
all the tranſactions of Europe, and make EY great 
1 N in every war and negotiation. . 
Of the _ MAXIMILIAN king of the Romans, Tok of the 
Low emperor Frederiè, had, by his marriage with the 
Countries. 5 "heireſs of Burgundy, acquired an intereft' in the 
Netherlands; and though the death of his confort 
had weakened his connexions with that country, he 
ſtill pretended to the government as tutor to his ſon 
Philip, and his authority had been acknowledged by 
- Brabant, Holland, and ſeveral of che provitices. 
8 hat as Flinders: and Hainault ſtill refufed*to fubmit 
| to his regency, and even appointed other tutoxs to 
Philip, he had been engaged in long wars againſt 
that obſtinate people, and never was able thoroughly _ 
5 to ſubdue their ſpirit. That he might free himſelf 
SR #romthe oppoſition of France, he had concluded a 
1 peace with Lewis XI. and had given his daughter : 
Margaret, then an infant, in marriage to the dau- 
phin; together with. Artois, Franche-Compté, and 
Chardlois:. as her dowry. But this alliance had not 
produced the deſired effect. The dauphin ſucceeded 
to the crown of France by the appellation of 
Charles VIII.; but Maximilian ſtill found the mu- 
tinies of the Flemings fomented by the irie of 
* >. the court of France. 7 1 
State of FRANCE, during the two brebeding reigns, had 
France. "ule mighty increaſe i in power and greatneſs; and 
had not other ſtates of Europe at the ſame time re- 
ceived an acceſſion of force, it had been impoſſible 
to Have retained her within her ancient _ 
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Moſt of the great fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, c HAP. 

Anjou, Dauphiny, Guienne, Provence, and Bur- XXV. 
gundy, had been united to the crown; the Engliſh had "TNF 
been expelled from all their eonqueſts; theauthorityof 

the prince had been raiſed to ſuch a height as enabled 

him to maintain law and order; a conſiderable mi- 

litary force was kept on foot, and the finances were 

able to ſupport it. Lewis XI. indeed, from whom 

many of theſe advantages were derived, was dead, 

and had left his ſon in early youth and ill educated, 

to ſuſtain the weight of the monarchy: But having | | 

entruſted the government to his daughter Ane. 

lady of Beaujeu, a woman of ſpirit and capacity, 

the French power ſuffered no check or decline. n 

the contrary, this prineeſs formed the great project, 

which at laſt ſhe happily effected, of uniting to the 

crown; Britanny, the laſt and moſt independent fref 

5 of the monarchy. J Tra gu Th 
_- Francers II. duke of Britanny,:conſetous-of his Ot Britan- 
on incapaeity for government, had reſigned him. ny. 

ſelf to the direction of Peter Landais, a man of mean 

birth, more remarkable for abilities than for virtue 

or integrity. The nobles, of Britanny, diſpleaſect 
with the great advancement of this favourite, had 

even proceeded to diſaffection againſt their ſovereign; 

and after many tumults and diſorders, they at falt 

united among themſelves, and in a violent manner 


ſter. Dreading the reſentment of the prince for this 
invaſion of his authority, many of them retired to 1s 
France; others, for protection and fafety, main- 1 
tained a ſecret correſpondence with the French mi- | 
_ niſtry, who, obſerving the great diſſenſions among 
the Bretons, thought the opportunity favourable for, 
invading: the dutehy; and ſo much the rather, as 
they could cover their ambition under the ſpecious 
pPretence of providing for domeſtic ſecurit .. 
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Seer Lewis duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, 
ad preſumptive heir of the monarchy, had diſputed | 
CEL the adminiſtration with the lady of Beaujeu; and 
* _ _** though hispretenſions had been rejected by the ſtates, 
| be ſtill maintained cabals with many of the grandees, 
1 and laid ſchemes for ſubverting the authority of that 
- princeſs. Finding his conſpiracies detected, he took: 
1 do arms, and fortified himſelf. in Beaugenei; but as 
do his revolt was precipitate, before his confederates 
Vere ready to join him, he had been obliged to ſub-. 
mit, and to receive ſuch conditions as the French 
5 miniſtry were pleaſed to impoſe upon him. Actu- 
= ated, however, by his ambition, and even by. his 
it fears, he ſoon retired out of France, and took ſhelter 
= with the duke of Britanny, who was deſirous. of 
ſiſtrengthening himſelf againſt the deſigns of the lady 


8 * * 


be - of Beaujeu, by the friend{hip and credit of the duke 


of Orleans. This latter prince alſo, perceiving the 
A afcendant which he ſoon acquired over the duke of 
Britanny, had engaged many of his partiſans to join 
5 him at that court, and had formed the deſign of 
5 | aggrandiſing himſelf by a marriage with Anne, the 
Inux barons of Britanny, who ſaw all favour en- 

groſſed by the duke of Orleans and his train, re. 
newedi a ſtricter correſpondence with France, and 
even invited the French king to make an invaſion 
on their cguntry. Defirous, however, of preſerving 
its independency, they had regulated the number of 


* 


ſuccours which France was to ſend them, and had 
ſtipulated that no fortified place in Britanny ſhould 
remain in the poſſeſſion of that monarchy; A Vain 
nr. precaution, where revolted ſubjects treat with a power 
|  Frenchin- ſo much ſuperior! The French invaded Britanny 
zolon of with forces three times more numerous than. thoſe, 
any which they had promiſed to the barons; and ad- 
vancing into the heart of the country, laid ſiege to 
© Ploermel. To oppoſe. them, the duke raiſed a 
numerous but ill-diſciplined army, which be put 
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conterited” with His Choice, "and jew. 
lous of their confederates, ſoon diſbanded, ang i 


their ie With too ſmall a force to ke: ep it E: fiele 


His invaclers- He retired. "to. Vannes ; but 
ing h otly purſued by the Freneh;: who Hz 415155 8 
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. md themſelves maſters of Ploctmel, he e fake 
to Nantz; and the. enemy, having. previoully tak ta 


ag +, Fiſoned Vannes, Dinant, and other 
aid ole fiege to that city. 8 he barons of 85 K 


findin ng their 1 menaced with total San, 0 
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and te 0 make 7 with their ſovere 


ion | 
However, of the 1 diſcous 


ved” not the 1.5 of France from Purſuing her 


faoürlte project of reducing Britanny-to'fubjeRion. 
The Atlan of Europ Ee appeared faxourable to the 
execution of this. ee Maximilian Was indeed 

engaged in cloſe alliance with the duke of Britan ny, 
Flt wad” even opene ed à tres aty for marrying Kis 
daughter; but he was on all PE fo indigent, 


255 at that time ſo diſq tieted by the mutinies of the 
Ffemitigs, that little effect Alliſtanee could b 


the could at any time 5 Him to abandon the 
intereſk ot Britanny. y. Eng 


ö Aan en, 15 Was therefore, by Anne 


„than the e dilpacchel ambaffadors to the colitt 


Taue, and made profeſſions of the greateſt 


and confidence in that monarch. ' 


l. III. Is Tu 


2 
62 ectect Fron. Ks 5 Ferdinand Was entirely oc. 
pied in the congiieſt” of Grenada; and it was alſo 
Known, that if France'would reſign” to him Rou- 

ffllon and Cerdagne, to which he had pretenſions, 


and alone was both en- 
_ able by Her power, and enga ed by her intereſts, 
tofu pport'the inge penllency « of that utchy; andthe 
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5 ed from chat quarter. In ordern 
ae her 185 defigns, no ſooner \ was the infortn-- 
1 enry's fuecels againſt Simmel and his part: 
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CHAP. 
XXV. 


1488. 


French 


embaſſy to 


. 2 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Tux ambaſſadors, after congratulating Henry: on 
his late victory, and communicating to him, in the 
molt cordial manner, as to an intimate friend, ſome 
ſucceſſes of their maſter againſt. Maximilian, came 
in the progreſs of their diſcourſe to mention the late 
tranſactions in Britanny. They told him, that the 
duke having given protection to French fugitives 


and rebels, the king had been neceſſitated, contrary 
to his intention and inclination, to carry war into 
that dutchy : That the honour of the crown was in- 
- tereſted. not to; ſuffer a.vaſlal fo far to forget Sis © 


duty. to his liege lord; nor was the ſecurity of the 


government lels concerned to prevent the conſe. 
quences of this dangerous temerity :. That the fugi- 


tives were no mean or obſcure perſons; but, among 


others, the duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the 
blood, who, finding himſelf obnoxious to juſtice for 
treaſonable Practices in France, had fled into Bri- 
tanny, Where he ſtill perſevered in laying ſchemes 
of rebellion againſt his ſovereign; That the war be- 
ing thus, on the part of the monarch, en- 


| 155 defenſive, it would immediately ceaſe, When 


uke of Britanny, by Teturnir.g to his duty, 


ſhould remove the cauſes. of it: That their maſter 


| court of France, which not only protected —ͤ 


on a rival throne a en 


was ſenſible of the obligations which the duke in 
very critical times had conferred on Henry; but it 
was known alſo, that in times ſtill more critical, he 


or his mercenary counſellors had deſerted him, and 
| 25 his life in the utmoſt hazard: That his ſole re- 


ge in theſe deſperate extremities had been 


fon, but ſupplied him with men and money, with 
which, aided by his own valour and conduct, he 
had been enabled to mount the throne of England: 


That France in this tranſaction had, from friendſhip 


to Henry, acted contrary to what in a narrow view 
might be eſteemed her own. intereſt; ſince, inſtead 
of an odious tyrant, the had contributed to eſtabliſh 


ed with ſuch 251 
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an 8 And that as both the i of the 0 r. 
cauſe, and the obligations conferred on Henrys. rm 
thus preponderated on the fide of France, ſhe rea: 16. 
fonably expected that, if the ſituation of his affairs 
did not permit Him to give her aſſiſtance, he would 
at leaſt preſerve: a neutrality between the Sg: an 
parties . | 
5 Titlis diſcourſe 6 the French Aeneas was 
| _ plaufible; and to give it greater weight, they oy 3 
municated to Henry, as in confidence, their maſters e 
intention, after he ſhould have ſettled the differences 1 
with Britanny, to lead an army into Italy, and make 1 
ood his pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples 
A project which they knew would give no umbrage 
to tlie court of England. But all theſe artifices 
were in vain employed againſt the penetration of the 
1 5 He clearly faw that France had entertained 
the view of ſubduing Britanny; but he alſo per- 
ceived; that ſhe would meet with great, and, as he 
thought, infuperable/ difficulties in the execution of : 
her project. The native force of that dutchy, he 1 5 
knew, had always been confiderable; and had often, 7 2 
without any foreign affiſtance, reſiſted the power of 
France; the natural temper of the French nation, 
he imagined, would make them caſily abandon any - 
ange en which requir uired perſeverance; and as the 
of thecrowti was confederated with the duke of 


Britaniiy, the miniſters would be ſtill more remiſs 
in proſecuting a ſcheme which muſt draw on them 
his' reſentment and diſpleaſure. Should even theſe 
interna rüctions be removed, Maximilian, whoſe 

| enmity to France was well known, and who now 
paid- he addreffes to the heireſs of Britanny, would 
be able to make à diverſion on the fide of Flan- 
ders; nor could it be expected that France, if the 
proſecuted ſuch ambitious projects, would be al. 1 


owed to; remain in is mae Mo Ferdinand: | 
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CHAP Habella. Above all, he thought the French court 


EE, could never expect That England, ſo deeply inte- 
1438. Teſted to 3 the ee of . ſo 
able by her power and ſituation to give effectual 
and prompt aſſiſtance, would permit ſuch an accef- 
ion of force to her rival. He imagined, therefore, 
that the miniſters of France, convinced of the im- 
practicability of their ſcheme; would at laſt em- 
brace pacific views, and would abandon an enter- 
pogo ſo obnoxious to all the potentates of Europe. 
Tus reaſoning of Henry was ſolid, and might 
5 Juſtiy⸗ engage him in dilatory and cautious meaſures: 
But there entered into his conduct another motive, 
which was apt to draw him beyond the juſt bounds, 
becauſe founded on a ruling paſſion. His frugality, 
'which by degrees degenerated into avarice, made 
him averſe to all warlike enterpriſes and diſtant ex- 
peditions, and engaged him previouſly: to try the 
expedient of negotiation. He diſpatched Urſwic 
his almoner, a man of addreſs and abilities, to make 
offer of his mediatiqn to the contending parties: 
An offer which he thought, if accepted by France, 
would ſoon lead to a compoſute of all differences; 
if refuſed or eluded, would at leaſt diſcover the per- 
ſeverance of that court in her ambitious projects. 
Urſwie found the lady of Beaujeu, now dutcheſs of 
Bourbon, engaged 1 in the ſiege of Nantz, and had 
the” ſatisfaction to find that his maſter's offer of 
mediation was readily embraced, and with many 
expreſſions of - confidence and moderation- That 
Diſſimula-! able:princeſs concluded, that the duke of Orleans, 
tion of the ho governed the court of Britanny, foreſceingthat 
court. every accommodation muſt be made at his ex- 
| pence, would uſe all his intereſt to have Henry s | 
propoſal rejected; and would by that means make 
In Apology for: the French meaſures, and draw on 
e Bretons the reproach; of obſtinacy and injuſtice. 
5%, - The event juſtified her prudence. When the 1 25 
5 u e made the e offer to the duke of 
F . 198 „ Brit DIY, 
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Britanny, he received for anſwer, in the name of CHA 2. 


that prince, that having ſo long ated the part of 
protector and guardian to Henry during his youth" 


and adverſe fortune, he had expected from a ma- 
narch of ſuch virtue, more effectual aſſiſtance in his 


preſent diſtreſſes, than a harren offer of mediation, 


which ſuſpended not the progreſs of the French 
arms: That if Henry's gratitude were not ſufficient, 


to engage him in ſuch a meaſure, his prudence; as 
king of England, ſhould diſcover to him the per- 


nicious My 7 attending the conqueſt of Bri- 


tanny, and its annexation to the crown of France: 
That that kingdom, already too powerful, would 
be enabled, by ſo great an / acceſſion; of force, to 


diſplay, to che ruin of England; that hoſtile diſpo- 


ſition which had always ſubſiſted between thoſe rival 
nations: That Britanny, ſo uſeful an ally, which, 


by its ſituation, gave the Engliſh: an entrance inte 
the heart of France, being annexed to that king- 
dom, would be equally enabled, from its ſituation, 
to diſturb, either by piracies or naval armaments, 
the commerce and peace of England: And that, 


if the duke rejected Henry's mediation, it proceeded | 
neither from an inclination to a war, which he ex- 
perienced to be ruinous to him, nor from a confi-. 


dience in his own. force, which he knew to be much 


inferior ta that of the enemy; but, on the contrary, 
from à ſenſe of his preſent neceſſities, which muſt 


engage the king to act the part of his e 
not that of a mediator. 


WIEN this anſwer 8 W io 1 85 king, ue n 


abit not the plan which he had formed: He 
only concluded, that ſome: more time was requiſite 
to quell the obſtirtacy of the Bretons, and make 
them fubmit to reaſon. And when he learned that 
the people of Britanny, anxious for their duke's 
ſafety, had formed a tumultuary army of 60, 0 
men, and had obliged the French to raiſe the ſiege 
1 n he tien himſelf the more in his 
mr 2 3 nee 
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CHAT p. opinion, t that the court of France would at laſt be 
XV. reduced, by | multiplied obſtacles and ' difficulties, 
40 abandon the project of reducing Britanny tô ſub- 
jection. He continued therefore his ſcheme of 
negotiation, and thereby expoſed himſelf to be de- 
ceived by the artifices of the French miniſtry; Who, 
Aill pretending pacific intentions, fent lord Bernard 
e a Scotchman of quality, to London, 
and pr ed Henry not to be diſcouraged in offering 
Bis mediation to the court of Britanny. The king, 
on his part, diſpatched another embaſſy, confiſting 
of Urſwic the abbot of Abingdon, and fir Richard 
Tonſtal, who carried new propoſals for an àmi- 
cable treaty. No effectual fuceours, meanwhile, 
were provided for the diſtreſſed Bretons. 1rd | 
Wooduwille, brother to the queen-dowager, having 
added leave to raiſe underhand à body of volun- 
teers, and to tranſport them into Britanny, met 
9 a refuſal from the king, WhO was deſirous of 
reſerving the appearance of à ſtri& neutrality. 
pe nobleman, however, ſtill perſiſted in his pur- 
oſe. He went over to the Ifle' of Wight, of which 
13 was governor ; levied'a body of 400 men; and 
having 55 laſt obtained,” as is ſuppoſed; the Teeter 
permiſſion of Henry, failed with them to Britanny. 
This enterpriſe proved fatal to the leader, and 
a0 an brought ſmall relief to the unhappy duke. The Bre- 
tons raſhly engaged in a general action with the 
French at St. Aubin, and were diſcomfited. Wood- 
wille and all the Engliſh were put to the fword; to- 
gether with a body of Bretons, who had been accou- - 
tred in the garb of Engliſhmen, in order to ſtrike a 
greater terror into the French, to whom the martial 
proweſs of that nation was always formidable * The 
duke of Orleans, the prince o Orange, and man 
other perſons of rank, were taken priſoners: And 
ove e force of Britanny was Oren > 
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The b b of the duke, which followed 8 ER c XXV. R 
threw affairs into {till greater confuſion, and ſeemed —— 


io: threaten the ſtate with a final ſubjection. 


Tnoven the king did not prepare 7 thels 3th Sep en. 


. ſo hurtful to the intereſts of England, with 
- ſufficient vigour and precaution, he had not alto- 
_ gether overlooked them. Determined to maintain 


2 pacific conduct, as far as the ſituation of affairs 


would permit, he yet knew the warlike temper of 


his ſubſects, and obſerved, that their ancient and 


inveterate animoſity to France was now revived by 

the proſpect of this great acceſſion to her power ny 
grandeur. | He reſolved therefore to make advan- 
tage of this diſpoſition, and draw ſome ſupplies 


from the people, on pretence of giving aſſiſtance to 


the duke of Britanny. He had ſummoned a par- 
liament at Weſtminſter r; and he ſoon perſuaded 
them to grant him a conſiderable ſubſidy . But 


this ſupply, though voted by parliament, involyed : 
the king in unexpected difficulties. The counties 


of Durham and York, always diſcontented with 
Henry's goverament, and farther provoked by the 
late oppreſſions, under which they had laboured, 


aſter the ſuppreſſion of 'SimnePs . reſiſted i 


"iy commiſſioners: who were appointed to levy the 


p 


The commiſſioners, terrified with this appear- An infur- 


— of ſedition, made application to the earl of 
Northumberland, and deſired of him advice and 


aſſiſtance in the execution of their office. That 1 no- 


bleman thought the matter of importance enough to 


conſult the king; who, unwilling nd og to the 5 
mours of a diſcontented populace, and foreſeeing the 


pernicious conſequence of fuch a precedent, 1 — 


his orders for ſtrictly levying the impofition. North- 
umberland ſummoned together the juſtices 1 0 


i + Ne Vie! ph? ye 


that this impoſition was a capitation tax; ne other hiſtorians ſay, it 
was a tax of two 1 in the outing: 5 
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CHA P. the moſt imperious terms, which, he thought, would 
N enforce obedience, but which tended only to pro- 


— — 
* 


— 


voke the people, and make them believe him the 
advyer of thoſe: orders which he delivered to them. 
They flew to arms, attacked Northumberland in 
his houſe, and put him to death. Having incurred 
ſuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour prompted 
them to declare againſt the king himſelf ;; and being 
inſtigated by John Achamber, a ſeditious fellow of 
low birth, they choſe fir John Egremond their 
leader, and prepared themſelves; for . a; vigorous 
reſiſtance. Henry was not diſmayed with an in: 
ſurrection ſo precipitate and ill-ſupported. He 
immediately levied a force, which he put under the 
command of the earl of Surrey, whom he had freed 
from confinement, and received into favour. His 
intention was to ſend down thaſe troqps, in order 
to check the progreſs of the rebels; While he him, 
ſelf ſhould follow with a greater body, which would 
abſolutely inſure ſueceſs. But Surrey thought 
himſelf ſtrong enough to encounter alone a raw and 
unarmed multitude; and he | ſucceeded; in the at- 


fupprefſed-tempt.. The rebels were diſſipated; John Achams . 


ber was taken priſoner, and afterwards executed 


nuit ſome of his accomplices; fir John Egremond 
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fled to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who gave him 
protection; the greater number of the rebels re- 


ceived a-pardon, :{-\ 0.51}; 


HENRY had prgbably expected, when he-obtain- 
ed this grant from parliament, that he ſhould be 
able to terminate the affair of Britanny by negotia- 
tion, and that he might thereby fill his coffers 
with the money levied by the impoſition. But as 
the diſtreſſes of the Bretons ſtill multiplied, and be. 
came every day more urgent; he found himſelf: 
under the neceſſity of taking more vigorous meay | 


| ſures, in order to ſupport them. On the death of 
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the! FOES French had revived ſome ak CHAP, 
claims to the dominion of the dutchy; and as the „„ 


duke of Orleans was now captive in France, their 1439½]b c 
former pretence for hoſtilities could no longer ſer ve 
as a over to their ambition. The king reſolved t.. 
therefore; to engage as auxiliary to Britanny; ang 
to; conſult; the intereſts as well as deſires of his 

people, by oppoſing himſelf) to the progreſs of the 
French power. Beſides entering into a league with 
Maximilian, and another with Ferdinand, which TH 

were diſtant reſources, he levied a body of troops 

to the number of 6000 men, with an intention of 
8 tranſporting: them into Britanny. Still anxious, how. 
ever, for the repayment of his expences, he con 
chuded a treaty with the young dutcheſs, by which 1 
ſhe: engaged to deliver into his hands two ſea- port | 
towns, there to remain till ſhe mould, entirely re- 
fund) the charges of the armament . Though he 
engaged for the ſervice of theſe troops during the 
[at ten months only, yet was the dutcheſs: 
obliged, by the neceſſity of her affairs, to ſubmit ta . 


__ ſuch rigid conditions, impoſed by an ally ſo much 


concerned in intereſt to protect her. The forces King 

arrived under the command of lord Willoughby of =— ia 

Broke; and made the Bretons, during ſome time, Britannp. 

maſters of the field. The French retired into their 
garriſons; and expected, by dilatory meaſures, to | 
waſte the fire of the Engliſh, and diſguſt them with. © 

the enterpriſe. The ſcheme was well laid, and. f  — 
met with fuceeſs, £ Lord ene found ſuch nn: 5 


85 0 5 alcendant: And whatever projet wa v ar 
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formed by one, was ſure to be traverſed by another. 
The Engliſh, diſconcerted in every enterpriſe by 
theſe animoſities and uncertain counſels, returned 
home as ſoon as the time of their ſervice was elapſ- 
ed; leaving only a ſmall garriſon in thoſe towns 
which had . Sv conſigned into their hands. Dur- 
ing their ſtay in Britanny, they had only contri- 


| buted ſtill farther to waſte the country; and by their 


8 


departure, they left it entirely at the merey of the 
enemy. So feeble was the ſuccour which Henry, in 


tis important conjuncture, afforded his ally, whom 


the invaſion of a foreign enemy, coneurring with 
domeſtic difſenſions,” had” reduced to ehe utmoſt 


diſtreſs. pps el 


TIERE great object of 0 Jomedic ditlenſions for 


Bricanny was the diſpoſal of the young dutcheſs in 


marriage. The mareſchal Rieux, favoured by 


Henry, ſeconded the ſuit of the lord d' Albret, who 
led ſome forces to her aſſiſtance. The ehancellor 


Montauban, obſerving the averſon of the duteheſs 


to this ſuitor, inſiſted that a petty prince, ſuch as 


d' Albret, was unable to ſupport Anne in her eee 


__ extremities; and he recommended ſome more 
erful alliance. particularly that of Maximilian * 
of the Romans. This party at laſt prevailed; the 


marriage with Maximilian was celebrated by proxy; 


and the dutchefs thenceforth aſſumed the title ef 


Queen of the Romans. But this magnificent appel- 


lation was all the gained by her marriage. Maxi- 
milian, deſtitute of troops and money, and em- 


barraſſed with the centinual revelts of the Flemings, 


0 


55 1 


could fend no fuceour to his diſtreſſed: conſort; F 


while d Albret, enraged at the preference given to 


his rival, deſerted her caufe, and received the French _ 
into Nantz, the moſt important NT in the e | 


SN both for ſtrength and riches. 

| THz French court now began to 8 aer 
ſcheme with regard te the ſubjetction of Britanny. 
| . 4 822 had | formerly been N to Margaret 
r e 


/ 
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3 of Maximilian; who, though too young © 8 P. 


forthe conſummation of 3 marriage, had been ſent 
to Paris to be educated, and at this time bore the 


title of Queen of e Beſides the rich dowry 


which ſhe) rought the king, ſhe was, after her bro- 


ther Philip, then in early youth, heir to all the do- 


minions of the houſe of Burgundy; and ſeemed; in 
many reſpects, the moſt proper match that could 
be choſen for the young monarch. Theſe circum- 


ſtances had ſo blinded both Maximilian and Henry, 
that they never ſuſpected any other intentions in the 


French court; nor were they able to diſcover that 


engagements, ſeemingly ſo advantageous, and ſo 
ſolemnly entered into, could be infringed and ſet 


aide. But Charles began to perceive that the con- 


| queſt of Britanny, in oppoſition to the natives, and 


Z to all the great powers of Chriſtendom, would prove 
a difficult enterpriſe; and that even if he ſhould 


over. run the country, and make himſelf maſter of 


the fortreſſes, it would be impoſſible for him long 


to retain poſſeſſion of them. The marriage alone 


of the duteheſs could fully reannex that fief to the 


erown; and the preſent and certain enjoyment of ſo 


eonifideiable à territory feemed preferable to the 
proſpect of inheriting the dominions of the houſe of 


Burgundy; a proſpect which became every day 


more diſtant and precarious. Above all, the mar- 


riage of Maximilian and Anne appeared deſtructive 
to the grandeur, and even ſecurity, of the French 
-monareh ; while that prince, poſſeſſing Flanders on 


dhe one hand; and Britanny on the other, might 


thus, from both quarters, make inroads into the 


heart of the country. The only remedy for theſe - 


evils was therefore concluded to be the diſſolution 
of the two marriages, which had been celebrated, 
but not conſummated; and the eſpouſal of the 
Aer of Britanny by the king of France. 
Ir was neceffary that this expedient, Which Had 


1 notbeen 2 9 18 court cy N 
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c MH AP. they were all ſo much intereſted to oppoſe, : fhould 

XXV. be kept a profound ſecret, and ſhould be diſcovered 

ao 0 the world only by the full execution of it. The 
meaſures of the French miniſtry in the conduct of 
this delicate enterpriſe were wiſe and political. While 
they preſſed Britanny with all the rigours of war, 
they ſecretly gained the count of Dunois, who poſ- 
ſeſſed great authority with the Bretons; and having 
alſo engaged in their intereſts the prince of Orange, 
cCouſin- german to the dutcheſs, they gave him his 
liberty, and ſent him into Britanny. Theſe parti- 
ſans, ſupported by other emiſſaries of France, 
prepared the minds of men for the great revolution 
projected, and diſplayed, though ſtill with many 
precautions, all the advantages of a union with the 
French monarchy. They repreſented to the barons 
of Britanny, that their country, haraſſed during ſo 
many years with perpetual war, had need of ſome 
repoſe, and of a ſolid and laſting peace with the only 

4 ower that was formidable to them: That their al. 

„ a with Maximilian was not able to afford them 
even preſent protection; and, by cloſely uniting 
them to a power which was rival to the greatneſs of 
France, fixed them in perpetual enmity with that 

potent monarchy : That their vicinity expoſed them 
firſt to\-the inroads of the enemy; and the happieſt 
event which, in ſuch a ſituation, could befal them, 
would be to attain a peace, though by a final ſub- 
jection to France, and by the loſs of that liberty 
_ tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors ;' And 
that any other | expedient, compatible with the : 
honour of the ſtate, and their duty to their ſove- 
reign, was preferable to a ſcene of ſuch diſorder 
and devaſtation. e 
- © __, Trzss ſuggeſtions had . che . 

But the chief difficulty lay in ſurmounting the pre- 

2 of the young dutcheſs herſelf. That princeſs 
ad imbibed a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt the 

French en N . Charles, the 
be aut ON, 
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= Author Gf all the Salate which, from her cart CHAP. 


_ infancy, had befallen her family. 'She had alfo fixed 

her affe&ions on Maximilian; and as ſhe now 
deemed him her huſband, ſhe could not, ſhe 
thought, without incurring the greateſt guilt, 585 
violating the moſt ſolemn engagements, contra 
marriage with any other perſon. In order to over- 
come her obſtinacy, Charles gave the duke of Or. 
leans his liberty, who, though formerly a ſuitor to 
the dutcheſs, was now contented to ingratiate him- 
ſelf. with the king, by employing in his favour all 
the intereſt which he ſtill poſſeſſed in Britanny. 
Mareſchal Rieux and chancellor Montauban were 
reconciled by his mediation; and theſe rival mini- 


ſters now concurred with the prince of Orange and 
| the count of Dunois, in preſſing the concluſion of 


a marriage with Charles. By their ſuggeſtion, 
Charles advanced with a powerful army, and inveſt- 
ed Rennes, at that time the reſidence of the dut- 


V. 


1490. 


> 


1491. 


cheſs; who, afſailed on all hands, and finding none 


to ſupport her in her inflexibility, at laſt opened the 
1 gates of the city; and agreed to eſpouſe the king of 


France. She was married at Langey in Touraine; derer. 


conducted to St. Dennis, where ſhe was crowned ; Bri 


nny 


thence made her entry inte Paris, amidſt the joyful te e 


; ior ors of the people, who regarded this mar- 


age as the moſt proſperous event that could Have | 


allen the monarchy. y“. LOVED 
* ar” HE triumph and ſucceſs of Charles was He moſt 
ſenſible mortification to the king of the Romans. 


He had loſt a confiderable territory, Which he 


thought he had acquired, and an accompliſhed prin- 


ceſs; whom he had eſpouſed; he was affronted in 
the perſon of his Kane pe Margaret, who was fent 


back to him after ſnhe had been treated, durin 


ſome years, as queen of France; he had reaſon wn 


reproach himſelf with his ow]n ſupine! ſecurity, in 


an e the dannen of his e f TT 
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CH AP. was _ psi for him, and which Would 
V. have rendered the tye indiſſoluble: Theſe confi- | 
5 derations threw him into the moſt violent rage, 
| which he vented in very indecent expreſſions; and 
he threatened. France with an inyaſion from the 
united arms of. Auſtria, Spain, and England. 
Tux king of England had alſo juſt reaſon to re- 
. proach himſelf with miſconduct in this important 
res tranſaction; and though the affair had terminated 
in a manner which he could not preciſely foreſee, 
his negligence in leaving his moſt uſeful ally ſo long 
expoſed to the invaſion of ſuperior power, could not 
but appear, on reflection, the reſult of timid caution 
and narrow politics. As he valued himſelf on his 
extenſive foreſight and profound judgment, the: aſ- 
Cendant acquired over him by a raw youth ſuch as 
Charles, could not but give him the higheſt diſ- 
pleaſure, and prompt him to ſeek vengeance, after 
all remedy for his miſcarriage 'was become abſo- 
lutely impracticable. But he was farther actuated 
by avarice, a motive ſtill more predominant with 
him than either pride or revenge; and he ſought, | 
| | even. from his preſent diſappointments, the gratifi- 
2th July. cation of this ruling paſſion. On pretence of a 
| French war, he iſſued a commiſſion for lev 5 
Benevolence on his people v; a ſpecies of taxation 
which had been aboliſhed by a recent law of Rich. 
ard III. This violence (for ſuch it really was) fell 
chiefly on the commercial part of the nation, who: 
were poſſeſſed of the ready money. London alone 
contributed to the amount of near 10,000 pounds. 
Archbiſhop Morton, the chancellor, inſtructed the 
- commiſſioners to employ a dilemma, in which every 
one might be comprehended: If the perſons ap- 
| Jed: to lived irugally, they wers told chat nen * ; 
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ſimony muſt neceſſarily have .enriched them; If c E 


their method of living were ſplendid and hoſpitable, 
they were concluded to be opulent on account of 
their expences. This device was by -ſome called 
chancellor Morton's fork, by others his crutch. 
80 little apprehenſive was the king of a parlia- 
ment on account of his levying this arbitrary impo- 
ſition, that he ſoon after ſummoned that aſſembly 
to meet at Weſtminſter; and he even expected to 27th Oct. 
enrich himſelf farther by working on their pa ä | 
and prejudices. He knew the diſpleaſure which 
the Engliſh had conceived againſt France on ac- 
count of the acquiſition of Britanny ; and he took 
care to inſiſt on that topic, in the ſpeech which he 
himſelf pronounced to the parliament.” He told them A parlia- 
that France, elated with her late ſucceſſes, had even ment- | 
proceeded to a contempt of England, and had re.. 
fuſed to pay the tribute which Lewis XI. had ſtipu- : 
lated: to Edward IV.: That it became ſo warlike a 
nation as the Engliſh to be rouſed by this indignity, © - 
and not to limit their pretenſions merely to repelling | 
the preſent injury: That, for his part, he was de- 
termined to lay claim to the crown itſelf of France, 
and to maintain by force of arms ſo juſt a title, 
tranſmitted to him by his gallant anceſtors: That | 
_ Creey, Poictiers, and. Azincour, were ſufficient to Lo 
inſtruct them in their ſuperiority over the enemy; | 
nor did he deſpair of adding new names to the glo+ 
rious catalogue: That a king of France had been 
priſoner in London, and a king of England had 
been crowned at Paris; events which {ſhould ani- 
mate them to an emulation of like glory with that 
which had been enjoyed by their forefathers : That 
the domeſtic diſſenſions of England had been the 
gu of her loſing theſe foreign dominions; and 
her preſent internal union would be the effectul!l 
means of recovering them: That where ſuch laſting : 
honour was in view, and ſuch an important acqu. 
ſition, it became not brave men to repine at the EE. 
e e | 5 acqdyvance | 
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Cc A. A P. advance of a little treaſure: And that, for his part, 
- hewas determined to make the war maintain itfelf; 

e and hoped, by the invaſion of ſq opulent a kingdom 
ts increaſe, rather than e the 
riches of the nation“. 

- NoTwWiTHSTANDING theſe magnificent yaunts of 
the king, all men of penetration concluded, from 
the perſonal character of the man, and ſtill more 
from the ſituation of affairs, that he had no ſerious 
intention of puſhing the war to ſuch extremities as 
he pretended. France was not now in the ſame con- 
dition as when ſuch ſucceſsful inroads had been made 

upon her by former kings of England. The great 
fiefs were united to the crown; the princes of the 
blcod were deſirous of tranquillity ; ; the nation 

abounded with able captains and veteran ſoldiers; 

. - and the general aſpect of her affairs ſeemed rather 

to threaten her neighbours, than to promife them 
any conſiderable advantages againſt her. The le- 
vity and vain-glory of Maximilian were ſupported 
by his pompous titles; but were ill ſeconded by 
military power, and ſtill leſs by any revenue propor- 
tioned to them. The politic Ferdinand, while he 
made a ſhow of war, was actually negotiating for 
peace; and, rather than expoſe himſelf to any ha- 
Zard, would accept of very moderate conceiſions 
from France. Even England was not free from 
domeſtic diſcontents; and in Scotland, the death 
of Henry's friend and ally James III. who had been 
murdered by his rebellicns ſubjects, had made way 
for the ſucceſſion of his ſon James IV. who was de- 
voted to the French intereſt, and would ſurely be 
alarmed at any important ' progreſs of the Engliſh - 
arms. But all theſe obvious conſiderations had no 
influence on the parliament. - - Inflamed by the ideas 
of ſubduing France, and of enriching themſelves bY 
the N of that kingdom, they gave np me Tons | 
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and the better to enable his vaſſals and ng⸗ | 

bitte to attend him, an act was paſſed, empowerin 
them to fell their eſtates, without paying PF, fins 
for alienation, | 1 

TEE nobility were univerſally ſeized fs 2 Jetz : 240 
of military glory; and having credulou TY Al pat 
all the boaſts of the King, they dreame of no les 
than carrying their trfdinphitie banners to the gates. 
of Paris, and putting the crown of 1 on the 
head of their ſovereign. Many of them borrowed © 
large ſums, or fold. manors, that they might ap- 5 
pear in the field with greater ſplendour, and lead 
out their followers in more complete order. The 6th OR. 
king crofſed the ſea, and arrived at Calais on the par with 
ſixth of October, with an army of meets -five thou- 155 
ſand foot and fixteen' hundred horſe, which he 1 "0 
under the command of the duke of MG and the. OE 
earl of Oxford: But as ſome inferred, from his 
opening the campaign in ſo late a ſeaſon, that peace 
would ſoon be concluded between the crowns, he 
Was deſtrous f ſupgeſting a contrary inference. 
« He had come Over, 2” he faid, © to make an en- 
* tire conqueſt c France, Which was not the work 
« of one . r. It Was therefore of no conſe - 

e quence at what ſedſon he bes ca the invaſion ; 
6e eſpecially as he Had Calais Fe. for winter-quar- | 
6e ted 55 if he Had feriouſy intended this enter- 
priſe,” he'inſtantly marched into the enemy”s coun» 
: try, and laid ſiege to Bulloigne : * But notwithſtand. 1 | 
ing this appearance of hoſtility,” there had been ſe- Fran. 
ere ed yalices* made” towards peace above. three 
months befor; atid ” commilſioners had been ap. 
pointed to treat of the terms. The better to the. a 
3 the minds of men to this -unexp pected m 
ſure, the King's" " anibafladors arrived in the camp 


from He Low Countries, L's Joes him that 1 5 
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CHA P. Maximilian was in no. readineſs to join him; nor 
was any aſſiſtance to be expected from, that quarter. 
7492 Soon after meſſengers came from Spain, and 

brought news of a Peace concluded between that 
kingdom and France, in which Charles had made 
a ceſſion of the counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne 
to Ferdinand. Though theſe articles of intelligence 
were carefully diſperſed throughout the army, the 
king was ſtill apprehenſive left a ſudden peace, after 
füch magnificent promiſes and high expectations, 
might expoſe him to reproach. In order the more 
effectually to cover the intended meaſures, he ſe- 
cretly engaged the marquis of Dorſet, together with 
| twenty-three perſons of diſtinction, to preſent him 
a petition for agreeing to a treaty with France. 
The pretence was founded on the late ſeaſon of the 
year, the difficulty of ſupplying the army at Calais 
during winter, the obſtacles which aroſe in the ſiege 
of Bulloigne, the deſertion of thoſe allies whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance had been moſt relied on: Events Which might, 
all of them, have been foreſeen before the embarka- 
tion of the forces. 
In conſequence of theſe preparatory, feps, the. 
_ biſhop of Exeter and lord Daubeny were ſent, to 
confer at Eſtaples with the mareſchal de Cordes, 
and to put the laſt hand to. the treaty. _ A few days 
gd. Nov. ſufficed for that purpoſe : : The demands of Henry 
| fern were Wholly pecuniary ; and the king of France, 
5 who deemed the peaceable poſſeſſion of Britanny 
an equivalent for any ſum, and who was all on fire 
for his projected expedition into Italy, readily 
| agreed to the propoſals made him. He , 
to pay Henry 745,000 crowns, near 400, 000 
pounds ſterling of our preſent money; partly as a 
reimburſement of the ſums advanced to Britanny, 

partly as arrears of the penſion due to Edward IV. 

And he ſtipulated a yearly penſion to Henry and MY 
heirs of 2 53000 | CLOWNS: RUG the king, as re- 
| OE 74 marked 
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jects for the war; and upon his enemies for the 
peace And the people agreed that he had ful- 
filled his promiſe, when he faid to the parliament | 
that he would make the war maintain itſelf. 


Maximilian was, if he pleaſed, comprehended in 
Henry's treaty; but he diſdained to be in any reſpect 


beholden to an ally of whom he thought he had rea- 
ſon to complain: He made a ſeparate peace with 
France, and obtained reſtitution of Artois, Franche- 
compte, and Charolois, which had been ceded as the | 

dowry-of his daughter when the was affanced to the : 


king of France. 

Tus peace concluded 5 England. and 
France was the more likely to continue, becauſe 
Charles, full of ambition and youthful hopes, bent 
all his attention to the ſide of Italy, and ſoon after 
undertook the conqueſt of Naples ; an enterpriſe | 
which Henry regarded with the greater indifference, . 
as Naples: lay remote. from him, and France had 


never in any age been ſucceſsful in that quarter. 


The king's authority was Ks, eſtabliſhed at home; 
and every rebellion which had been attempted. again, 
him had hitherto tended only to confound his ene- 
mies, and conſolidate his power and influence. His 
reputation for policy and conduct was daily augment- 
ing; his treaſures had increaſed even from the moſt 
unfayourable events; the hopes of all pretenders to 
his throne were cut off, as well by his marriage as 
by the iſſue which it had brought him. In this 
proſperous ſituation the king had reaſon to flatter 
himſelf with the proſpect of durable peace and 
tranquillity: But his inveterate and indefatigable 
enemies, whom he had wantonly provoked, raiſed. 
him an adverfary, who long kept him in inquietude, _ 
ang ſometimes even broughy him! into danger. 1 85 

X 1 05 . | Pol. virg. p. 586. 
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Rd e Go Pm Fl of whites 
her paſt enterpriſes, was determined, at leaſt, to 

diſturb that government which ſhe found it ſo dif. 

ficult to ſubvert. By means of her emiſſaries ſhe 
propagated a report that her nephew. Richard Plan- / 
tagenet, duke of York, had eſcaped from the Tower 

- when his elder brother was murdered, and that he 
ſtill lay ſomewhere concealed: And finding this ru- | 
mour, however improbable, to be greedily re- 
ceived by the people, ſhe had been looking out for 

mie young man proper to perſonate ee ee 

C 1 5 3 Ws. 
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Nabe „ Peng was one Obere or Warbec,, à rene 
arbec. Jew of Tournay, who had been carried by 


* 


8 | carried by ſome 
buſineſs to London ig the reign of Edward IV. and 


had there a fon borif to him. Having had oppor- 


tunities of being known to the king, and ob 


. 1 


his fayour, he prevailed. with that prince, whole 
manners were very affable, to ſtand godfather to his 
ſon, to whom he gave the name of Peter, corrupted, - 
after the Flemiſh manner, into Peterkin, or Perkin. 
It was by ſome believed that Edward, among his 
amorous adventures, had a ſecret commerce with 
Warbec's wife; and people thence accounted for 
that reſemblance which was afterwards. remarked 
between young Perkin. and that monarchy. Some 
years after the birth of this child Warbec returned 
to Tournay ; where. P erkin his ſon did not long re- ; 
, main, but by different accidentswas carried from place 
to place, and his birth and fortunes became thereby 
unknown, and difficult to be traced by the moſt di · 
ligent inquiry. The variety of his adventures had 
happily favoured the natural verſatility and ſagacity 


„ 


fitted to act any part, or aſſume any character. 
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this light he had Deen repreſented to the dutcheſs of c HAP. 


Burgundy, who, ſtruck with the concurrence of ſo 
2 e SS $20 TOOLS Lees Be | - — 
many circumſtances ſuited to her purpoſe, deſired 1. 


already began to ground her hopes of ſucceſs. She 
found him to exceed her moſt ſanguine expecta- 


9 


to be made acquainted with the man on whom the | 


tions; fo comely did he appear in his perſon, ſo EHisimpof 
graceful in his air, ſo courtly in his addreſs, ſo full ture. 


of docility and good ſenſe in his behaviour and con- 
verſation. The leſſons neceſſary to be taught him, 
in order to his perſonating the duke of York, were 
ſoon learned by a youth of ſuch quick apprehenſion; 
but as the ſeaſon ſeemed not then favourable for his 
enterpriſe, Margaret, in order the better to conceal 
him, fent him, under the care of lady Brampton, 
into Portugal, where he remained a year, unknown 


to all the world. 


Ink war, which was then ready to break out be- 
keen France and England, ſcemed to afford a pro- 
per opportunity for the diſcovery of this rew 
phenomenon; and Ireland, which till retained its 
attachments to the houſe of York, was choſen as 


the | proper place for his firſt appearance . Ile 


N 


landed at Corke; and immediately aſſuming the 


name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to him parti- 
fans among that credulous people. He wrote let- 


US SORT TETT ITE EE Sao Fo ron 12 CE; Ps YA 
ters to the earls of Helmond and Kildare, inviting 


them By his party: He diſperſed every where 


the ſtrange intelligence of his eſcape from the cruelty 


* 


_ of his uncle Richard: And men, fond of every 
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riew and wonderful, began to make him the 


general ſubjet of their diſcourſe, and even the ob. 


Jer or tt 8 
Tue news ſoon reached France; and Charles, 


prompted by the ſecret ſolicitations of the dutcheſs | 
of Burgundy, and the intrigues of one Frion, a ſe- 


hs by e | 
MST. cretary 
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CH AP. tiny; of Henry's, who had deſerted. his FEW : 
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ſent Perkin an invitation to repair to him at Paris. 
He received him with all the marks of regard due 
to the duke of Vork; ſettled on him a handſome 


_ penſion, aſſigned him magnificent lodgings, and in 


order to provide at once for his di gnity and ſecurity, 
gave him a guard for his perſon, o which lord Con- 


grelal accepted the office of captain. The French 


courtiers readily embraced a fiction which their ſo, 
vereign thought it his intereſt to adopt: Perkin, 
both by his deportment and perſonal qualities, ſup- 


2 the prepoſſeſſion which was ſpread abroad of 


is royal pedigree: And the whole kingdom was 


full of the accompliſhments, as well as the ſingular 
adventures and misfortunes, of the young Planta- 


genet. Wonders of this nature are commonly aug- 
mented at a diſtance. From France the admiration 
and credulity diffuſed themſelves into England: : Sir 
George Nevil, ſir John Taylor, and above a hun- 
'dred gentlemen more, came to Paris, in order to 
offer their ſervices to the ſuppoſed duke of York, 
and to ſhare his fortunes: And the impoſtor had : 
now the appearance of a court attending him, and 
began to entertain hopes of final ſuccels i in his un- 
dertakings. 15 TRY 


WEN peace was e 3 France and | 


England at Eſtaples, Henry applied to have Perkin 


put into his hands; but Charles, reſolute not to be- 
fray a young man, of whatever birth, whom he had 


Invited into his kingdom, would agree. only to diſ- 


miſs him, The pretended Richard retired to the 


dutcheſs of Burgundy, and craving her protection 1 


and affiſtance, offered to lay before her all the proofs 


Sed by ok that birth to which he laid claim. The princeſs 


the dutch- 


eſs of Bur- 


Bundy, 


affected ignorance of his pretenſions even put on 
the. appearance of diſtruſt; and having, as ſhe ſaid, 
been already deceived by Simnel, ſhe was determined 
never again to be Hates * any N She de- 
. 5 "mY 
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gen before all the world to be inſtructed in | his rei- CHAP. 
Jons for aſſuming the name which he bore; ſeemed . 
to examine every circumſtance with the moſt ſcru- 5 
pulous nicety; put many particular queſtions to 
him; affected aſtoniſhment at his anſwers ; and at 
1aft, after long and ſevere ſcrutiny, burſt out into 
joy and admiration at his wonderful deliverance, ro : 
braced him as her nephew, the true image of Ed- : 
ward, the ſole heir of the Plantagenets, and the l. 
gitimate ſucceſſor to the Engliſh throne. © She im- 
mediately aſſigned him an equipage ſuited to his 
pretended birth; appointed him a guard of thirty. | 

_ halberdiers; engaged every one to pay court to him; 
and on all exons honoured him with the appella- | 
tion of the White Roſe of England. The Flemings, 
moved by the authority which Margaret, both from 
her rank and perſonal character, enjoyed among them, 

- readily adopted the fiction of Perkin's royal deſcent: 
No furmiſe of his true birth was as yet heard of: 
Little contradiction was made to the prevailing opi- 

nion: And the Enplifh, from their great communi- 
cCation with the Low Countries, were every day more 
and more prepoſſeſſed in favour of the impoſtor. 
Ir was not the populace alone bf England that 
gave credit to Perkin's pretenſions. Men of the 

| higheſt birth and quality, diſguſted at Henry” 8 go- 
vernment, by which they found the nobility depreſſed, 

began to turn their eyes towards the new claimant ; | | 
and ſome of them even entered into a correſpondence © _- 
with him. Lord Fitzwater, fir Simon Mountford, and by 7 

fir Thomas Thwaites, betrayed. their inclination' to- Man of 
wards him: Sir William Stanley himſelf, lord cham- lin nobi- 
berlain, who had been ſo active in raiſing Henry to ltr. 
the throne, moved either by blind credulity or a reſt. 
Jeſs ambition, entertained the project of a revolt i 3 
flavour of his enemy. Sir Robert Clifford ant 
William Barley were {till more open in their mea- 
Aures: They went over to Flanders, were introduced | 
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gur dy to che acquaintance f 
XV. Perkin, and made him a tender of their ſervices. 
4 Clifford wrote back to England, that he knew per- 
1 fectly the perſon of Richard duke of Vork, that this 
young man was undoubtedly that prince himſelf, 

and that no circumſtance of his ſtory Was expoſed to 

the leaſt difficulty. Such poſitive intelligence, 
conveyed by a perſon. of rank and character, was 
Tufficient, with many, to put the matter beyond 
queſtion, and excited the attention and wonder-eyen | 

of the moſt indifferent. The whole nation was held 

in ſuſpenſe; a regular conſpiracy was formed againſt 

the king's authority; and a-correſpondence ſettled 
33 the analcontents 3 in Flanders and choſe 1 


{ 


Engl 
: Tas Ko king was e >; all theſe 3 _ 
. agreeably to his character, which was both cau- 
Tous and reſolute, he proceeded deliberately, though 
ſteadily, 1 in counter- working the projects of his ene- 
mies. His firſt object was to aſcertain the death * 
the real duke of Vork, and to confirm the opinion 
that had always prevailed with regard to that event. 
Five perſons had been employed by Richard in the 
| 8 of his nephews,” or could give evidence with 
d to it; fir James Tirrel, to whom he had com- 
5 85 the government of the Tower for that purpoſe, 
And who had ſeen the dead princes; Forreſt, Dighton, 
And Slater, who perpetrated the crime; and the prieſt 
VÜ! n who buried the bodies. Tirrel and Dighton: alone. 
Pere alive, and they agreed in the ſame ſtory; but 
41z²ẽs the prieſt was dead, and as the bodies were ſup- 
pioſed to have been removed by Richard's orders, 
from the place where they were firſt interred, and 
©* could not now be found, it was not in Henry's 
power to put the fact, ſo much as he wiſhed, Io 
| yond all doubt and controverly. 
. He met at firſt with more- difficulty, 05 was in 
the end more ſucceſsful in detecting who this won- 
þ derful perſon was Tok thus PT. advanced Pons 
lions 
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ſions to o his crown. He diſperſed his: ſpies oper ons AD. 
Flanders and England; he engaged many to pre- XXV. 


tend that they * em ne Perkin's party; he di- mY 
| reed them to inſinuate themſelves into the confi- 
.dence of the young man's friends; in proportion as 
they conveyed intelligence of any conſpirator, he 
bribed his retainers, his domeſtic ſervants, . nay, 
ſometimes his confeſſor, and by theſe means traced 
| up ſome other confederate; Clifford himſelf he en- 
N gaged, by the hope of rewards and pardon, to be- 
tray the ſecrets committed to him; the more truſt 
he gave to any of his ſpies, the bigher reſentment 
did he feign againſt them; ſome of them he even 
cauſed to be publicly anathematiſed, in order the 
petter to procure them the confidence of his ene- 
mies: And in the iſſue, the whole plan of the con- 
ſpiracy was clearly laid before him; and the ö 
gree, adventures, life, and converſation of thaw: 
tended duke of York. This latter part of the ſtory 
was immediately publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the 
nation: The conſpirators he reſerved. for a flower 
Aud ſurer vengeance,” ee 5 TTY 15 4 
MEANWHILE he „ Wich ths archduke 1494. 
5 Philip, on account of the countenance and protee.. = 
tion which was afforded in his dominions to ſo ina. —_— 
mous an impoſtor-; contrary to treaties Tubliſting .- 
between the ſovereigns, and to the mutual ami, 
which had ſo long been maintained by the ſubjects = 
of both ſtates. Margaret had intereſt enough to 
get his application rejected; on pretence that Phi- 
lip had no authority over the demeſnes of the dutcheſs 
dowager. And the king, in reſentment of this in- 
jury, cut off all commerce with the Low Countries, 1 
baniſhed the Flemings, and recalled his own fub- | So 
_, jets from theſe provinces. Philip retaliated by h | 
5 ke edits; but Henry knew, that ſo mutinous a 
people as the Flemings would not long bear, in 
. e with the ee of their 1 to be 
e c ee 
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CHA f. deprived of the beneficial branch of commerce which 
J they carried on with England. 4 
XxX 3 Hz had it in his power to inflict more effetual 
puniſhment on his domeſtic enemies; and when his 
Projects were ſufficiently matured, he failed not to 
make them feel the effects of his reſentment. Al. | 
moſt in the ſame inſtant he arreſted Fitzwater, 
Mountford, and Thwaites, together with William 
Daubeney, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creflenor, and 
Thomas Aſtwood, All theſe were arraigned, con- 
_._ . victed, and condemned for high treaſon, in adhering 
| © 2 ane promiſing aid to Perkin. Mountford, Ratclif 
EL: and Daubeney, were immediately eee Fitz 
; water was ſent over to Calais, and detained in cuſ- 
tody ; but being detected in practiſing on his keeper 
for an eſcape, he ſoon after underwent the fame fate. 
The reſt were pardoned, together with William 
Worſeley dean of St. Paul's, and ſome others, who 
had been accuſed and. examined, Dug not pee - 
to public trial r 5 
GREATER, and n more i W de 
48 requiſite for the trial of Stanley, lord cham- 
berlain, whoſe authority in the nation, whoſe do- 
meſtic connexions with the king, as well as his for- 
mer ſervices, ſeemed to- ſecure him againſt any 
e FIT or puniſhment. Clifford was directed to 
come over privately to England, and to throw him- 
ſelf at the king's feet while he ſat in council; craving 
| pardon for paſt offences, and offering to atone for 
them by any ſervices which ſhould be required of 
him. Henry then told him, that the beſt proof he 
_ could give 155 penitence, and the only ſervice he could 
now render him, was the full confeſſion of his guilt, 
and the diſcovery of all his accomplices, however 
diſtinguiſhed by rank or character. Encouraged by 
8275 exhortation, Clifford goeulad 1 5 1 
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ſent, as his chief abettor ; and as to lay before RY.” 
the council the full proof. of his guilt. Stanley him 
ſelf could not diſcover more ſurpriſe than was affected 1494. | 
by Henry on the occaſion. He received the in- 5 
telligence as abſolutely falſe and incredible; that a 
man, to whom he was in a great meaſure beholden 
for his crown, and even for bis life; a man to whom _ 
by every honour and favour he had endeavoured to 
expreſs his gratitude; whoſe brother, the earl of 
Derby, was his own father-in-law ; to whom he had 
even committed the: truſt of his perſon, by creating 
him lord chamberlain: That this man, enjoying his 
full confidence and affection, not actuated by any 
motive of diſcontent or apprehenſion, ſhould engage 
in a conſpiracy againſt him. Clifford was therefore 
exhorted to weigh well the conſequences of his ac- 
cuſation; but as he perſiſted in the ſame poſitive 
| aſſeverations, Stanley was committed to cuſtody, 
and Was ſoon after examined before the council ©. 
le denied not the guilt imputed to him by Clif. 
ford; he did not even endeavour much to extenuate 
i whether he thought that a frank and open con- | 5 
feſſion would ſerve as an atonement, or truſted to 
his preſent connexions and his former ſervices for 
pardon and ſecurity. But princes are often apt to Trial ana 
regard great ſervices as a ground of jealouſy, eſpe- execution 
N ace ccompanied” with. a e and veſtlels of 1 : 
diſpoſition in the perſon who has per formed them. 
The general diſcontent alſo, and mutinous humour 
| of the people; ſeemed to require ſome great example 
N of ſeverity. And as Stanley was one of the moſt 
opulent ſubjects in the kingdom, being poſſeſſed of 
above three thouſand pounds a-year in land, and 
forty thouſand marks in plate and money, Benden 14933. 
other property of great value, the proſpect „„ | 
a forfeiture was deemed no {mall motive for Henry's 


proceeding 1 extrenmtics. againſt him. Alter He T5th Feb, 
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HA p. weeks delay, which was interpoſed in order to ſhew 


chat the king was reſtrained by doubts and ſcruples; 


740%. the priſoner was brought to his trial, condemned, 
and preſently after beheaded. Hiſtorians are not 
agreed with regard to the crime which was proved 

againſt him. The general report is, that he ſhould 
have ſaid in confidence to Clifford, that if he were 
ſure the young man who appeared in Flanders was 
really ſon to king Edward, he never would bear arms 
"againſt him. The ſentiment might diſguſt Henry, 
'as implying a preference of the houſe of Vork to 
that of Lancaſter ; but could fcarcely be the ground, 
even in thoſe arbitrary times, of a ſentence of high 
treaſon againſt Stanley. It is more probable, there- 
fore, as is afſerted by ſome hiſtorians, that he had 
expreſsly engaged to aſſiſt Perkin, and had actually 
ſent him ſome ſupply of moneys: 8 
_ Taz fate of Stanley made great impreſſion on the 
kingdom, and ſtruck all the partiſans of Perkin 
with the deepeſt diſmay. From Clifford's deſertion 
they found that all their ſecrets were betrayed ; and 

as it appeared that Stanley, while he feemed to live 

in the greateſt confidence with the king, had been 

cContinually ſurrounded by ſpies, who reported and 

regiſtered every action in which he was engaged, 
nay, every word which fell from him, a general diſ- 
ttruſt took place, and all mutual confidence was de- 
ſtroyed, even among intimate friends and acquaint- 
ance. The jealous and ſevere temper of the king, 
together with his great reputation for ſagacity and 
penetration, kept men in awe, and quelled not only 
the movements of ſedition, but the very murmurs of 
faction. Libels, however, creeped out againſt Henry's 
perfon and adminiſtration; and being greedily pro- 
pagated by every ſecret art, ſhewed that there ſtill 
remained among the people a confiderable root of 
diſcontent, which wanted only a proper opportunity = 
io diſcover itſelf. oc 
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= Bur Henry continued more intent on n C 2 A . | 
te terrors of his people, than on gaining their e eee 
tions. Truſting to the great ſucceſs which attended 2495. is 
- him in all his enterpriſes, he gave every day more 
and more a looſe to his rapacious temper, and em 
ployed the arts of perverted law and juſtice, in order 
to exact fines and compoſitions from his people. 
Sir William Capel, alderman of London, was con- 
demned on ſome penal ſtatutes to pay the ſum of 
2743 pounds, and was obliged to compound for 
ſixteen hundred and fifteen. This was the firſt noted 
caſe of the kind; but it became a precedent, which 
| prepared the way for many others. The manage- 
ment, indeed, of theſe arts of chicanery, was the 
great ſecret of the king? s adminiſtration. While 
he depreſſed the nobility, he exalted and honoured 
and careſſed the lawyers; and by that means both 
beſtowed authority on the laws, and was enabled, 
whenever he pleaſed, to pervert them to his own ad- 
vantage. His government was oppreſſive; but ĩt 
was ſo much the leſs burthenſome, as by his extend - 
ing royal authority, and curbing the nobles, he be- 
came in reality the ſole oppreſſor in his kingdom. 
As Perkin found that the king's authority daily 17 
: gained ground. among the people, and that his own _ N 
Pretenſions were becoming obſolete, he reſolved to 
attempt ſomething which might reviye the hopes . | 
and expectations of his partiſans. Having collected 
à band of outlaws, pirates, robbers, and neceſſitous 
- perſons « of all nations, to the number of 600 men, 
he put to. ſea, with a reſolution of making a deſcent 
in England, and of exciting the common people to 
arms, ſince all his correſpondence with the nobility 
Was cut off by Henry's vigilance and ſeverity. In- 
formation being brought him that the king had made 
rogreſs to the north, he caſt anchor on the coaſt 
| of Kent, and ſent ſome of his retainers aſhore, who 
0 the country to join him. The gentlemen of 


. Kent alſembled ny aL to e him; ; but 
they 
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c ES 3 75 they 9 1 to do more eſſential ſeryice; than by 
reßelling the invaſion: They carried the ſemblance 
| 47. ol friendſhip to Perkin, and invited him to come 
himſelf aſhore, in order to take the command over 
them. But the wary youth, obſerying that they 
had more order and regularity in their movements 
than could be ſuppoſed in new levied forces who. 
had taken arms againſt eſtabliſhed authority, re- 
fuſed to entruſt himſelf into their hands; and the 
Kentiſh troops, deſpairing of ſucceſs 1 in their ſtra- 
tagem, fell upon ſuch of his retainers as were already. 
landed; and beſides ſome. whom they ſlew, they 


and condemned; and all of them executed by orders 5 
from the king, who was reſolved to uſe no at to. 
wards men of ſuch deſperate fortunes *. | 


ment. land, and another in Ireland; and ſome remarkable 

laws were paſſed in both countries,. The Engliſh. 
Parliament enacted, that no perſon who thould by, 
arms or otherwiſe aſſiſt the king for the time being, 

' ſhould ever afterwards, either by courſe of law or acł 

of parliament, be attainted for ſuch an inſtance. of 
obedience. This ſtatute might be expoſed. to ſome 
cenſure, as favourable to uſurpers ; were there any,” 
preciſe rule which always, even during the molt. 

factious times, could determine the. true ſucceſſor, 

and render every one inexcuſable who did not Tub-. 

mit to him. But as the titles of princes are then the. 

great ſubject of diſpute, and each party pleads topics 


thoſe who act in ſupport of public tranquillity, an an 
ance. Henry, conſcious of his diſputed title, pro- 


againſt all events; but as he had himſelf obſerved 
. contrary. practice with W to Richard's ad- 5 


* i 


* 


4d Polydore Virgil, P- 595. . - 
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took a Bündel and fifty priſoners.. "Theſe were tried. _ 


A pajlia- IHIS year a 4H POR was ſummoned i in Eng- : 


in its own favour, it ſeems but equitable to ſecur . 
. object at all times of undoubted benefit and import=.. 


moted this law, in order to ſecure his partiſans . 5 
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5 hs had reality to apprehend, chat Apis 0 . WAP. 
the violence which uſually enſues on public convul- 
ſions, his example rather than his law would, in mo . 
caſe of a new revolution, be followed by his ene- 
mies. And the attempt to bind the legiſlature itſelf, 
by preſcribing rules to future parliaments, Was con- 27 
tradictory to the plaineſt We of political go- 
vernment. | 

Twis parliament alſo paſſed an act, empowering _ 
the king to levy,” by courſe of law, all the ſums 
which any perſon had agreed to pay by way of be- 
nevolence: A ſtatute by which that arbitrary me- 
thod of taxation was. indirectly authoriſed and 
juſtified. - | = 4 
" - Jy king? 8 anthony appeared ans Ne 5 
and uncontrolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings 
had been ſent over to that country, with an inten- 
tion of quelling the partiſans of the houſe of Vork, 
and of reducing the natives to ſubjection. He was 
not ſupported by forces ſufficient for that enterpriſe: 
The Iriſh, by flying i into their woots and moraſſes | 
and mountains, for ſome time eluded his efforts: | _ 
But Poynings ſummoned a parliament at C 
where he was more ſucceſsful. He paſſed that me- 
morable ſtatute, which ſtill bears his name, and 
which eſtabliſhes the authority of the Engliſh go- 
vernment in Ireland. By this ſtatute all the 3 
laws of England were made to be of force in Ire- _ 
+ land; and no bill can be introduced into the Iriſh 
parlament, unleſs it previouſly receive the ſanction 
of the council of England. This latter clauſe ſeems . 
calculated for enfuring the dominion of the Engliſh ; 1 
but was really granted at the deſire of the Iriſh com- 
mons, who intended by that means to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the tyranny of their lords, particularly 
of ſuch ee or „deputies AS were of IH ER 
b e . F wen HP - 
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0 n. „ Wars Henry's authority was this eſtabliſhed 


1495. 


0 


- more unwarlike, were aſtoniſſied to meet an 1 y, 
that made the field of battle not à pompoũs tourna- 


throughout his dominions, and general tranquilli ul} 
' prevailed; the whole continent was'thrownints com: 


buſtion by: the French invaſion of Italy; and by! tlie 
rapid ſucceſs which attended Charles in that" rafly 
and ilkconcerted enterpriſe. The Italians, W. 
Had entirely loft the uſe of arms, and who; in the 


midſt of continual wars, had become eve 


ment, but a ſcene of blood, and fought, at the Ha- 


zard of their own lives, the death of ther ea 5 
Their effeminate troops were diſperſet c 


on the approach of the French 3 Their beſt 5 


fortified cities opened their gates: Kingdoms and 
ſttates were in an inſtant overturned: And through 


the whole length of Italy, which the French pene- 


trated without reſiſtance, they ſeemed rather to be 


taking quarters in their own country. than making 
conqueſts over an enemy. The maxims which the 
Italians during that age followed in negotiations, 
were as ill calculated to ſapport their ſtates as the 
habits to which they were addicted in war: A trea- 


cCherous, deceitful, and inconfiſtent ſyſtem of po- 


litics prevailed; and even thoſe ſmal remains of 
fidelity and honour, which were preſerved in the 
councils of the other European princes, were ridi- 
culed in Italy as proofs of ignorance and ruſticity. 
Ludovico duke of Milan, who invited the French to 


invade Naples, had never defired or expected their 


ſucceſs; and was the firſt that felt terror from the 
proſperous iſſue of thoſe projects which he himſelf 


had concerted. By his intrigues a league was formed 
among ſeveral potentates to oppoſe the e progreſs of 


_ Charles's'conquelts, and ſecure their own independ- 


ency. This league was compoſed of Ludovico him- 


ſelf, the pope, Maximilian king of the Romans, 
Ferdinand of Spain, and the republic of Venice. 


BET in too entered i into the confederacy 3 ; but was 
22 | | | " ae © 


af 


not put to any expence or trouble in conſequence 228 P, 


of his engagements. 'The ki 


* 


Naples with the greater part of his army, and 


returned to France. The forces which he left in 
his neu conqueſt were, partly by the revolt of the 


inhabitants, partly by the invaſion of the Spaniar 
ſoon after ſubdued; and the whole kingdom ©c 
Naples ſuddenly returned to its allegiance under 


Ferdinand, ſon to Alphonſo, who had been ſud- | 
denly expelled by the wruption of the French. 
Ferdinand died ſoon after; and left his uncle Fre- 
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Truce with Scotland 
Perkin taken priſmer ——Perkin' executed 


Perkin retires to $ 1 89 


5 -The earl of Warwic executed Marei. ige 


CHAP; 


XXVI. 


1495. 


1 7 prince Arthur with Catharine of Aragon a 
Hit death Marriage of 1 the princeſs Margaret 
with the king of Scotland———Oppreffions of the | 
people A parliament——Arrival' of the king 
V Caſtile——Intrigues of the earl of Suffolk — 
| Sickneſs of the e death and 8 


Hi laws. es 5 


FTE R Perkin was 1 from the ws of 
Kent, he retired. into Flanders; but as he 


fe it impoſſible to procure ſubſiſtence for bim- 
ſelf and his followers, while he remained in tran- 


quillity, he ſoon after made an attempt upon 


Ireland, whick had always appeared forward to join 
every dos of Henry's authority. But Poymngs. 
had now put the affairs of that iſland in ſo good a 


poſture, that Perkin met with little ſucceſs ;. and 


being tired of the ſavage life which he was obliged to 


lead while ſkulking among the wild Iriſh, he bent 


his courſe towards Scotland, and: preſented himſelf 
to James IV. who then governed that Kingdom... 
He had been previouſly recommended to this prince 
by the king of France, who was diſguſted at Henry 
for entering into the general league againſt him; 


and this recommendation was even ſeconded by 


Maximilian, who, though one ef the confederates, 


was ao. e e Tg 2 88 on e of 


his 5 
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Bis prohibiting in England all commerce with the c H AP. 


- Low Countries. The countenance given to Perkin 
by theſe princes procured him a favourable recep- 


tion with the king of Scotland, who affured him, Herti 
that whatever he were, he never ſhould repent put- 885 8 
ting himſelf in his hands: The inſinuating addreſs 
and plauſible behaviour of the youth himſelf ſeem 


to have gained him credit and authority. - James, 
whom years had not yet taught diſtruſt or caution, 
was ſeduced to believe the {tory of Perkin's birth 
and adventures; and he carried his confidence ſo 


far as to give him in marriage the lady Catharine 
. Gordon, dau wy of the earl of Huntley, and re- 


lated to himſelf; a young lady too, eminent for 


virtue as well as beauty. | 

TERRE ſubſiſted at that time a great nd be- 
tween the courts of England and Scotland; and 
James was probably the more forward on that ac- 
count to adopt any fiction which he thought might 


reduce his enemy to diſtreſs or difficulty. He ſud- 
denly reſolved to make an inroad into England, 
attended by ſome of the borderers; and he carried 
Perkin along with him, in hopes that the appear- 


ance of the pretended prince might raiſe an infur- 


rection in the northern counties. Perkin himſelf 
diſperſed a manifeſts, in which he ſet forth his ow] n 


ſtory, and craved the aſſiſtance of all his ſubjects in 


expelling the uſurper, whoſe tyranny and mal-ad- 


miniſtration, whole depreſſion of the nobility by the 


elevation of mean perſons, whoſe oppreſſion of the 
eople by multiplied impoſitions and vexations, 


had juſtly, he ſaid, rendered him odious to all men. 


XVI. 


1497 5 


and. 5 


1496. 


But Perkin's pretenſions, attended with repeated 


diſappointments, were now become ſtale in the eyes 
even of the populace; and the hoſtile diſpoſitions 


which ſubſiſted between the kingdoms rendered a a 
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and diſorder, ſtruck, a terror into all men; and 


made the people prepare rather for repelling tlie 
inyaders than for joining them. Perkin, that he 
might ſupport his pretenſions to royal birth, feigned 
reat compaſſion for the miſery of his plundered 


ts; and publicly remonſtrated with his ally 


wes his attempt would-be fruitleſs, and hear- 


gp; of an army which was on its march to attack 


| 2 75 inſults thus offered both to the king and 


wen men thay 
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of, Henry; but he found it not ſo eaſy to levyithe 
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amaſſed, could ill brook the new impoſitions raiſed.” 
on every flight occafion; and it is probable chat 


the flaw, which Was univerſally known to be in His TR 


title, made his reign the more ſubject to it 


tions and rebellions. When the ſubſidy begin te Inſurre-- 
be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous Wet. in the 


and poor, robuſt and courageous, murmured againſt 


a tax occaſioned by a ſudden inroad of the Scots, 
— which they eſteemed themſelves entirely * 
cure, and which had uſually been repelled by the 
hern counties. Their ill-hümeur 


force of the nor 
was farther incited by one Michael Joſeph, a far⸗ 
rier of Bodmin, a notable prating fellow, Who, by 
thruſting himſelf forward on 


ment, Hou acquired an authority among thoſe rude 


* 


bad become the oracle of the neighbourhood,” en- 


the ſedition, by informing them that the 


tax; thou impoſed by parliament, was entirely 
ilegal; 2 the northern nobility” were bound by 


their tenures to defend the nation againſt the Scots; 


and that if theſe new impoſitions were tamely ſub. 
mitted to, the avarice of Henry and of his miniſters 

would ſoon render the burden intolerable to the 
nation. The Corniſh, he ſaid, muſt deliver to the 


king a petition, ſeconded by ſuch” a force'as would | 
give it authority; and, 411 order to procure the con- 


cCurxence of the reſt! of the kingdom, care muſt be 
taken, by their orderly deportment, to ſhew that 
they had nothing in view but the public good, and 

the redreſs of all thoſe ee 2 Which the 
| ar had ſo long laboured. 


Emoou RAGED by theſe: ſperehis; the Wc e | 


fdckodito together, and armed themſelves with axes, 
bills; — and ſuch weapons as country people 


are uſually poſſeſſed of. Flammoc and Joſeph were 


choſen their leaders. They ſoon conducted the 
8 _ DIITi&VP3Is | B 53 


occaſion, and . 
being loudeſt in every complaint againſt the overt. 


Thomas Flammoc too, a yer; Who 
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I. that of Somerſet. | At Taunton the rebels killed, in 
their fury, an officious and eager commiſſioner of 


the ſubſidy; whom they called the provoſt of Perin: 


When they reached Wells, they were joined by lord 


Audley, a noblemap of an ancient family; popular 
in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reſtleſs 
in his temper. He had from the beginning mains 
tained a ſecret: correſpondence with the firſt movers 


of the inſurrection; and was now joyfully received 


by them as their leader. Proud of the countenance = 


given them by fo conſiderable a nobleman, they 
continued their march; breathing deſtruction to the 
king's miniſters and favourites, particularly to Mor. 


ton, now a cardinal, and ſir Reginald Bray, who 


were deemed the moſt active inſtruments in all his 


given them by their leaders; and as they met with 


no reſiſtance, they committed, daring their ae 
no violence or diſorder.. i HEHE. 


TEE rebels had been told by Flammoc, that the 
Inhabitants of Kent, as they had ever, during A 


dàges, remained unſubdued, and had even maintained 


their independence during the Norman conqueſt, 
would ſurely embrace their party, and declare them. 
ſelves for a cauſe which was no other than that . 
public good and general liberty. But the Kentiſh | 
people had very lately diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
repelling Perkin's invaſion; and as they had received 
from the king many 5 acknowledgments for 
this ſervice, their affections were, by that means, 
much conciliated to his government. It was eaſy, 


therefore, for the earl of Kent, lord Abergavenny, 


and lord Cobham, who poſſeſſed great authority in 


thoſe parts, to retain the people in obedience; 'and - 


the Corniſh: rebels, though they pitched their camp 


* 


oppreſſions. N otwithſtanding their rage againſt the | 
adminiſtration, they carefully followed the directions 


near Eltham, at the very gates of London, and in- 


TO all the Payee” to 1995 e reinforcement 


9 55 from 


K E N R 10 | VII. 
Wein no OR DPS. There 5 not diſcontents emar 


every where, but no one would take part in ſo raſh 
and 1l-concerted: an enterpriſe; and beſides, the 


fituation in which the king's affairs then ſtood, diſ- 


couraged even the boldeſt and moſt daring 


HENRY, in order to oppoſe the Scots, had al- 2 1 


378% 


0 1 


1497. | 


ready levied an army, which he put under the com- 


mand of lord Daubeney the chamberlain; and as ſoon 


as he heard of the Corniſh inſurrection, he ordered it c 
to march ſouthwards, and ſuppreſs the rebels. Not 


to leave the northern frontier defenceleſs, he diſ. 


patched thither the earl of Surrey, who aſſembled | 


the forces on the borders, and made head againſt. 


the enemy. Henry found here the concurrence of 


the three moſt fatal incidents that can befal a mo- 


narchy; a foreign enemy, a domeſtic rebellion, and 


/ Mk pretender: to his crown; but he. enjoyed great Ne - 


ſources in his army and treaſure, and {till more, in 


the intrepidity and courage of his own temper. He 


- did not, however, immediately give full ſcope to 


his military ſpirit. On other occaſions, he had al- 


ways haſtened to a deciſion; and it was a uſual ſay- 


ing with him, that be defi red but 10 fee” his rebels. 


But as the -Corniſh mutineers behaved in an in- 
offenſive manner, and committed no ſpoil on the 
country; as they received no acceſſion of force on 
their march or in their encampment; and as ſuch 


haſty and popular tumults might be expected to di- 
miniſh every moment by delay; he took poſt in | 


London, and as Capes es es means of 
_ enſuring victory. 


AFTER all his Kory: were: ee Pk divided Battle of 


them into three bodies, and marched: out to aſſail beath 
the enemy. The firſt body, commanded by the 
Carl of Oxford, and under him by the earls of Eſſex 
and Suffolk, were appointed to place themſelves be- 


Hind the hill on which the rebels were encamped: 


The ſecond and moſt” confiderable, Henry put 


N 


unden the command of lord Daybeney, and ordered 


Rn 4 | | him 
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CHA xe him to attack the enemy in front; and bri 3 
EXVE action. The third he kept as a body reſerve 
* — if About his own perſon, and took paſt in 8t. Gorges 
fields; where he ſecured the city, and could eafily, 
as occaſion ſerved, either reſtore the fight, or finiſh 
June 22d. the victory. To put the enemy off their guard, he 
had ſpread a report that he was not to attack them 
_ > tilſome days after; and the better to confirm them 
+» in this opinion, he began nat the action till near 
tte evening. Daubeney beat a detachment of the 
rebels from Deptford bridge; and before the main 
dody could be in order te receive him, he had 
gained the aſcent of the hill, and placed himſelf in 
Array before them. They were formidable from 
their numbers, being ſixteen thouſand ſtrong, and 
were not defective in valour ; but being tumultuary 
troops, ill armed, and not provided with cavalry or 
artillery, they were but an unequal match for the 
way s forces. Daubeney began the attack witch 
urage, and even vick a a contempt of the enemy 
Ah had almoſt proved fatal to him. He ruſhed 
into the midſt of them, and was taken priſoner; but 
ſoon after was releaſed by his own troops. After | 
ſome er Tr 8 the rebels were broken, and put to 
Right *. Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Joſeph, their 
leaders, were taken, and all three executed. Ihe 
latter ſeemed even to exult in his end, and hoaſted 
With a prepoſterous ambition, that he ſhould. make 
u figure in hiſtory, The rebels, being ſurrounded 
dn every ſide by the king's troops, were abmoſt all 
made priſoners, and immediately diſmiſſed without 
farther puniſnment: Whether that Henry was fatif- 
fied with the victims who had fallen in the field, 
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he pitied the ignorance and fimplicity of the mul. 
titude, or favoured them on account of their inof- 
e eee or was Pleated ttt Oo had 
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> cheir inſurrection, diſputed his title, C II A P- 


and had ſhewn no attachment to the houſe of Yorks: XXVE 


the highleſt crime, of which,! in eee coulii 
5 habe been guilty. £1 LD VF 1 En 


3 


1407. 


Nt Tas Bcottiſh king was not ale during theſe cm- 


tnotions:/ in England. He levied a conſiderable 
army, and ſat doum before the caſtle of Norham in 
Northumberland; but found that place, by the 
precaution of Fox biſhop of Durham, ſo well pro- 


bes unf 


* 


vided both-with men and enen that he made 


reſs in the ſi Hearing that the 
| or d collected jome forces, and was 
advancing upon him, he retreated into his own 
country, and left the frontiers expoſed to the inroads 
of the Engliſh general, who beſieged; and took 


Aton, a ſmall caſtle lying a few miles beyond Ber- | 


wic. Theſe unſucceſsful or frivolous attempts on 


both ſides prognoſticated a ſpeedy end to the war; - 


and Henry, notwithſtanding his ſuperior force; wa 


no leſs deſirous than James of terminating the differ- 


ences between the nations. Not to depart, hows 


ever, from bis dignity, by making the firſt ad 


vances, 
he employed in this friendly office Peter Hialas. a 


man of addreſs and learning, who had come to him 


_ as ambaſſador from Ferdinand and Iſabella, and 


who was charged with a commiſſion: of negotiating 


the marriage F77TCFCCCW0T rin 
with Arthur prince of Wales e 


HAL as took a journey northwards; and offered 
| his /mediation between James and Henry, as mini- 
ſter of a prince who was in alliance with both: po- 


tentates. Commiſſioners) were ſoon appointed to 


meet, and confer on terms of accommodation. 
The firſt demand of the Engliſh was, that Perkin 


| mould be put into their hands: James repled, that 
de himſelf was n een of the young man's = £ 


ons, aan ab: him as & ſu 
5 +Pohdrs wren pie. 
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CHAP. and- promiſed him protection, he was determined 
XVI. not to betray a man who had truſted to his good 


fl 
Wy * faith and his generoſity. The next demand of the 
1 Engliſh met with no better reception: They re- 
. . quired reparation for the ravages committed by the 
1 late inroads into England: The Scottiſh commiſ- 
5 ſioners replied, that the ſpoils were like water ſpilt 
ii 1 upon the ground, which could never be recovered, 
= and that Henry's ſubjects were better able to bear 
wu | the loſs, than their maſter's to repair it. Henry's 
Wh commiſſioners next propoſed, that the two kings 
1 ſhould have an interview at Newcaſtle, in order to 
= adjuſt all differences; but James ſaid, that he meant 
= to treat of a peace, not to go a- begging for it. 
= \ Trace Left the conferences ſhould break off altogether, 
wo with cot without effect, a truce | was concluded for ſome 
11 : months; and James, perceiving that, while Perkin 
= remained i in Scotland, he himſelf never ſhould enjo 
of a ſolid peace with Henry, e e him to | 
> depart the kingdom. | * 
= Acckss was now barred: Perkin into EY Lo” 
= Countries, his uſual retreat in all his diſappoint. 
HA ments. The Flemiſh merchants, who ſeverely felt 
. the loſs reſulting from the interruption of com- 
We merce with England,” had made ſuch intereſt in the 
by .archduke's council, that commiſſioners were ſent to 
4 London, in order to treat of an accommodation. 
134 
4 The Flemiſh court agreed, that all Engliſh rebels 
my mould be excluded the Low Countries; and in this 
10 prohibition the demeſnes of the dutcheſs-dowager 
4 were expreſsly comprehended. When this princi- 
| | article was agreed to, all the other terms were 
1 eaſily adjuſted. A treaty of commerce was finiſhed, 
ary which was favourable to the Flemings, and to whick - 
11 they long gave the appellation of Jntercurſus magnus, - 

Þ the great treaty. And when the Engliſh merchants 

returned to their uſual abode at Antwerp, they were | 
1 publicly received as in N with Joy and = 


. e „„ „ 


— 
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„ 


Th Prax Was a Fleming by deſcent, ſckoughö/ Borg Sn 4 p. 
in England; and it might therefore be doubted," 


whether he were included in the treaty between the © 
two nations: But as he muſt difmiſs all his Englim 
retainers if he took ſhelter in the Low Countries, 


and as he Was ſure of a cold reception, if not bad 


uſage, among people who were determined to keep 


on terms of friendſhip with the court of England; 
he thought fit rather to hide himſelf, during ſome 


time, in the wilds and faſtneſſes of Ireland: 'Impa-- 
tient, however, of a retreat, which was both diſa- 
greeable and dangerous, he held conſultations wit 
his followers, Herne; Skelton, and Aſtley, three 
broken tradeſmen : By their advice, he reſolved to 
try the affeQions of the Corniſh, whoſe mutindus 
diſpoſition, notwithſtanding the king”: 8 lenity, ſtill 
ſubſiſted, after the "ſuppreſſion of their rebellion. 
No ſooner did he appear at Bodmin in Cornwal, 
than the populace, to the number of three thouſand, 
flocked to his ſtandard ; and Perkin, elated with 


This appearance of Kiels, took on him, for the firſt 


XVI. 
— 


* 


time, tlie appellation of Richard IV. king of Eng-. : 


land. Not to ſuffer the expectations of his followers 
0 languiſh, he preſented himſelf before Exeter; and, 
by many fair promiſes, invited that city to join him. | 


Finding that the inhabitants ſhut their gates againſt 


him, he laid ſiege to the place; but being unpro- 


vided with artillery, ammunition, and every thing 
requiſite for the attempt, he made no progreſs in 


his undertaking. Meſſengers were ſent to the king, 
informing him of his inſurrection: The citizens of 


Exeter, meanwhile, were determined to hold out 


to the laſt extremity, in expectation of receiving 


 fuccour. MOR the rae vigllance of that 
monarch. 


WIEN Henry was Wade that Perkin” ik 


ranges in England, he expreſſed great joy, an 4 pre- 75 


1 himſelf with alacrity to attack him, in hopes 
55 being able, at 8 8 to or a period to preten- 
| | ' Hons 


f 0 
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CG, EN ſions which had ſo long given. him vexation and | 
inquietude. All the courtiers, ſenſible that their 
1497. Activity on this occaſion would be the moſt ng 
'' able ſervice which they could render the king, diſ- 
layed their zeal for the enterpriſe, and forwarded 
bis preparations... The lords Daubeney and Broke, 
with fir Rice ap Thomas, haſtened forward with a 
mall body of troops to the relief of Exeter. The 
Karl of Devonſhire, and the moſt conſiderable gen- 
tlemen in the county of that name, tooks arms of 
their own accord, and marched to join the king's 
generals. The duke of Buckingham put bimielt 
_ - at the head of a troop, conſiſting of young nobility 
and gentry, who ſerved as volunteers, and who 
longed for an opportunity of diſplaying their cou 
rage and their loyalty. The king himſelf prepared 
PW CE ow with a conſiderable army; and thus all 
ion > ſeemed. united againſt a pretender who had 
5 engaged their Arten one and divide Abeir 
affections. . ht i 7 2991 8 
PREREkIx, 3 of theſe great enden 
immediately raiſed the ſiege of, Exeter, and retired 
to Taunton. Though his followers now amounted 
| to. the number of, near ſeven thouſand; and ſeemed | 
Kill reſolute to maintain his-cauſe, be himſelf de- 
Hatred of ſucceſs, and ſecretly withdrew to theſanc- 
of Beaulieu in the new foreſt. \ The, Corniſh; 
robe! ſubmitted to the king '$. Mercy, and fond 
that it was not yet exhauſted in their behalf. Ex. 
cept a few perſons of deſpe ate fortunes Who were: 
uted, and ſome others who were ſeverely ſined, 
all che reſt were, diſmiſſed. with impunity... Lady 
Catherine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell inte the 
hands of the victor, and was treated with. a. genero- 
ſity which does him honour. He ſoothed — mind 
. | with many marks of regard, placed her in a2 
N reputable ſtation about the queen, and allignet 
„„ + ſion, which OT even nn his 
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„Hama A what covrſe- to take wal CHAP. 
Puli himſelf. Some counſelled him to make he XVI. 
privileges of the church yield to reaſons of ſtate, to "57. 

take him by violence from the fanQuary, to mfhid 
on him the puniſhment due to his temerity, and i 

thus at once put an end to an impoſture which had —_ 
long diſturbed thie government, and which the ere. 

dulity of the people, and the artifices of mal contents ; 
were ſtill capable of reviving. But the king deem. 5 
ed not the matter of ſuch importance as to me 
fo: violent a remedy. He employed ſome perſons 
to: deal with Perkin, and perſuade him, under pro- 
miſe of pardon, to deliver himſelf into the kings | 
hands. The king conducted him, in a ſpecies of 

mock triumph, to London. As Perkin paſſed Perkin 
along the road, and through the ſtreets of the city, [ora pris 
men of all ranks flocked about him, and the popu- 
hee treated with the higheſt derifion his fallen for- 
tunes. They ſeemed defirous of revenging them- 
ſelves, by their inſults, for the ſhame which their 

former belief of his impoſtures had thrown upon 
vin" Though the eyes of the nation were genes 
rally opened with regard to Perkin's real pare | 
Henry required of Him à confeſſion of kts life and et 
adventures; and he ordered the account of the 
whole to be diſperſed, ſoon after, for the ſatisfac- . 
tion of the public. But as his regard to deceney 
made him entirely ſuppreſs: the ſhare which the 
dutcheſs ef Burgundy had had in contriving and 
conducting the impoſture, the people, who knew 

that the had been the chief inſtrument in the whole 
affair, were inclined, on account of the ſilence on 

that head, to pay the leſs Ng 1295 * autthenticity. 

| of the narrative. n i wh 

Bor Perkin, thoaph. his Uſe a Arinted) im; 1499. 
was ſtill detained in cuſtody z 5 auck keepers w were ole of e 
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cHa 15 8 to guard him. Impatient of confinement, 


1499 · 


* he broke from lifs keepers, and flying to thefanc- 
tuary of Shyne, put himſelf into the hands of the 


prior of that monaſtery, The prior had obtained 


great credit by his character of ſanctity; and he 


prevailed on the king again to grant a pardon to 
Perkin. But in order to reduce him to {till greater 


contempt, he was ſet in the ſtocks at Weſtminſter 


and Cheapſide, and obliged in both places to read 
aloud to the people the 80 enen Which had for- 


merly been publiſhed in his name. He was then 
._ confined. to the Tower, where his habits: of creſtleſs 
Intrigue: and enterpriſe followed him. He inſinu- 


ated himſelf into the intimacy of four ſervants of 
fir John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower; and, by 


their means, opened a correſpondence. with the earl 
of Warwic, who was confined in the ſame priſon. 


This unfortunate prince, who had from his earlieſt 
youth been ſhut up from the commerce of men, 


and who was ignorant even of the moſt common 
affairs of life, had fallen into a ſimplicity which 
made him ſuſceptible of any impreſſion. The con- 


tinued dread alſo of the more violent effects of 
Henry's tyranny, joined to the natural love of 
liberty, engaged him to embrace a project for his 


— 


'eſcape, by the murder of the lieutenant; and Perkin 


offered to conduct the whole enterpriſe. The con- 


ſpiracy eſcaped not the king's vigilance: It was 


even very generally believed that the ſcheme had 


been laid by himſelf, in order to draw Warwic and 
Perkin into the ſnare: But the ſubſequent execu- 
tion of two of Digby's ſervants for the contrivance, 


| ſeems to clear the king of that imputation, which 


was indeed founded more on the general idea enter- 


1 5 tained of his . than on any Ae evi- 


"Paz REIN, by os new as a6 fo many 7 
e had . e totally unworthy 


[2 


oe 


m 


ing {till in the confeſſion of his impoſture m. It 


* 


of mercy; - and he was ES 1 con- HAP. 
demned, and ſoon after hanged at Tyburn, perſiſt- A 


409 
happened about that very time, that one Wilford, 9 1 
à cordwainer's ſon, encouraged by the ſurpriſing © 8 99 5 
credit given to other impoſtures, had undertaken | 
to perionate the earl of Warwic; and a prieſt had 
even ventured from the pulpit to recommend his 
cauſe to the people, who ſeemed ſtill to retain a 


_ propenſity to adopt it. This incident ſerved Henry 
as a pretence for his ſeverity towards that prince. 
He was brought to trial, and accuſed not of con- 

triving his eſcape. (tor as he was committed for no 


crime, the deſire of liberty muſt have been regarded 
as natural and innocent), but of forming deſigns to 
diſturb the government, and raiſe an Inſurrection 


among the people. Warwic confeſſed the indict- 5 eart - 
ment, was condemned, ANG the ſentence was exe- Wie cnc. 


wie exe- 
cuted upon him. % - ented. 


Tuls violent act 85 . th ont blemith of IHE IVR. 


Henry s reign, by which he deſtroyed the laſt re- 
maining male of the line of Plantagenet, begat 


great diſcontent among the people, who ſaw an un- 
happy prince, that had long been denied all the 


_ privileges of his high birth, even been cut off from 


the common benefits of nature, now at laſt deprived 


of life itſelf, merely for attempting to. ſhake off 


that oppreſſion under which he laboured. In vain 


did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of this 


guilt, by ſharing it with his ally Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, who, he ſaid, had ſcrupled to give his daughter 


Catherine in.martiage to Arthur, while any male 


deſcendant of the houſe of York remained. Men, 


on the contrary, felt higher indignation at ſceing a 
young prince ſacrificed, not to law and juſtice, but 
to the jealous politics of two. - ſubtle and Ee 


! ; 
m See note [M] at the 0 volume. 
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minds af men, they. were ſo checked by 3 3 
vwatchful policy and ſteady ſeverity, that they 
ſeemed not to weaken his government; and foreign 
_ princes, deeming his throne now entirely ſecure, 


— 1 him rather the greateſt deference and attention. 


archduke Fhilip, in particular, deſired an in- 


terview with him; and Henry, who had paſſed 


over to Calais, agreed to meet him in_St. Peter's 


church near that city. The archduke, on his ap- 


proaching the king, made haſte to alight, and 


eee Henry's ſtirrup; a mark of conde- 


ſcenſion which that prince would not admit of. He 
called the king father, patron, protectar; and, by 


his whole behaviour, exprefſed a ſtrong defire of 


conciliating the friendſhip of England. The duke 
of Orleans had ſucceeded to the crown of France 
by the appellation. of Lewis XII. and having ear- 


- ried his arms into Italy, and ſubdued the dutehy = 


of Milan, his progreſs begat jealouſy in Maximi- 
Han, Philip's father, as well as in Ferdinand, his 


father-in-law. By the counſel, therefore, of theſe 


monarchs, the young prince endeavoured by every 


art to acquire the amity of Henry, whom they re- 


| £500» 


garded as the chief pat ono io the greatneſs of | 


 ,Prance. No particular plan, however, af alliance 
ſeems to have been concerted between theſe two s 
_ princes in their interview: All paſſed in . 


profeſſions of affection and banale 3 at leaſt, in 10 
mote projects of a cloſer union, by the future in- 
termarriages of their children, who were thine in a 
ſtate of infancy. „ 
THe pope too, Alexander VI. negledied not the 5 


friendſhip of a monarch whoſe reputation was fpreai 
over Europe. He ſent a nuncio into England, who 
exhorted the king to take part in the great alliance 


projected for the recovery of the Holy Land, and 


to lead in perſon his forces againſt Ss infidels. 
15 e N for n was now entirely 


an pac 


8 


A 
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| chanſtedin Europe; but it was ſtill Brought a'ne- C ir; A * 


ceſſary piece of decency to pretend zeal for thoſe: 
pious enterpriſes. Henry regretted to the nuncio 
the diſtance of his fituation, which rendered it in- 
convenient for him to expoſe his perſon in defence; 
of the Chriſtian cauſe. > He promiſed, however, his 
utmoſt aſſiſtance by aids and contributions; and ras, | 
ther than the pope ſhould go alone to the holy wars, 
maccömpanied by any monarch, he even promiſet 
 torovertook all other colfiderationty and [to attend: 
him in perſon. He only required as a neceflary; 
ondition,” that all differences ſhould previouſly be 
adjuſted among Chriſtian princes, and that ſome 
ſealport towns in Italy ſhould be conſigned to him 
for his retreat and ſecurity. It was eaſy to conclude, 
that Henty had determined not to intermeddle in any 
war againſt the Turk: But as a great name, with. 


nights of Rhodes, who were at that time eſteemed 
the bulwark of ee e ge O's eee 185 
0 their order C 

= Bur the prince whoſe ene y la they 
moſt, was Ferdinand of Arragon, whoſe vigorous® 
and ſteady poliey, always attended with ſucceſs, had. 
rendered him in many reſpects the moſt. conſiderable; 
monarch. in Europe. There was alſo a remarkable 
ſirnilarity of character between theſe two princes :. 
Both were full öf craft, intrigue, and deſign; and. 
though a reſemblance of this nature be a lender 
foundation for confidence and amity, where the in- 
tereſts of the parties in the leaſt interfere. ſuch was 
the ſituation of Henry and Ferdinand, hat no jens . 
1. ever on any occaſion aroſe between them. The 


out any real afliſtance, is ſometimes of ſervice, the 


had now the ſatisfaction of completing a mar- dine 
ok prince 


riage, which had been projected and negotiated Arthur 


during the courſe of ſeven years, between 


17 hur with Rad bY 55 


prince of Wales; fandithe Infanta-Catherine, LN | res erine of 
daughter of F erdinand and Labella gi he near ſixteen rath 1 : 
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HAP. years of age, ſhe eighteen. But this marriage proved. - 


1502. 
2d April. 
His death. 
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\ princeſs 
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king of 

Scotland. 
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in the iſſue unproſperous. The young prince a few 
months after ſickened and died, mach regretted by 
the nation. Henry, deſirous to continue his alliance 
with Spain, and alſo unwilling to reſtore Catherine's 
dowry, which was two hundred thouſand ducats, 
obliged his ſecond ſon Henry, whom he created 
prince of Wales, to be contraQed to the Infanta. 
The prince made all the oppoſition of which a youth 
of twelve years of age was capable; but as the king 
perſiſted in his reſolution, the eſpouſals were at. 
length; by means of the pope's diſpenſation, con- 
tracted between the parties: An event which was 
afterwards attended with the moſt important con- 
ſequences. _. 8 * 
THE fame year another marriage was celebrated, 
which was alſo in the next age productive of great 
events: The marriage of Margaret, the king's elder 
daughter, with James king of Scotland. This al- 
lance had been negotiated during three years, 
though interrupted by ſeveral- broils; and Henry 
hoped, from the completion of it, to remove all 
ſource of diſcord with that neighbouring kingdom, 
by whoſe animoſity England had ſo often been in- 
feſted. When this marriage was deliberated on in 
the Engliſh council, ſome objected that England 
might, by means of that alliance, fall under the 
dominion of Scotland. No,“ replied Henry, 
6 Scotland in that event will only become an ac- 


« ceſſion to England.“ Amidſt theſe proſperous” 
ith Feb. incidents the king met with a domeſtic calamity, 


which made not ſuch impreſſion on him as it 
merited: His queen died in child-bed; and the 


infant did not long ſurvive her. This princeſs was 


* 


. 


deſervedly a favourite of the nation; and the general 


affection for her increaſed, on account of the harſh 

treatment which it was thought ſhe met with from 
her conſort. Wl 5 
. 5 ITX 


—— 


n r f WY a 
Tux ſituation of the king's affairs, both at home c HAP. 


and abroad, was now in every reſpect very fortunate. XXVE _ 


All the efforts of the European princes, both in war 
and negotiation, were turned to the fide of Italy; 
and the various events which there aroſe made 
Henry's alliance be courted by every party, yet in- 
tereſted him ſo little as never to touch him with con- 
cern or anxiety. His cloſe connexions with Spain 
and Scotland enſured his tranquillity ; and his con- 
tinued ſucceſſes over domeſtic enemies, owing to the 
prudence and vigour of his conduct, had reduced the 
people to entire ſubmiſſion and obedience. Uncon- Oppref: - 
trolled, therefore, by apprehenſion or oppoſition of fat of 
any kind, he gave full La to his natural propen- ple." 
ſity ; and avarice, which had ever been his ruling : 
paſſion, being increaſed by age and encouraged by. 
abſolute authority, broke all reſtraints of ſhame or 
Juſtice. He had found two miniſters, Empſon and 
Dudley, perfectly qualified to ſecond his rapacious 

and tyrannical inclinations, and to prey upon his 
defenceleſs people. Theſe inſtruments of oppreſſion 


1503. 


were both lawyers; the firſt of mean birth, of brutal 


manners, of an unrelenting temper ; the ſecond bet- 

ter born, better educated, and better bred, but 
Oy unjuſt, ſevere, and inflexible. By their - 
kflowledge in law theſe men were qualified to per. * 
vert the forms of juſtice to the oppreſſion of the in- 
nocent; and the formidable authority of the king 
ſupported them in all their iniquities. | . 
II was their uſual practice at firſt to obſerve fo 


far the appearance of law as to give indictments to 


thoſe whom they intended to oppreſs: Upon which 
the perſons were committed to priſon, but never 
brought to trial; and were at length obliged, in 


order to recover their liberty, to pay heavy fines - 


and ranſoms, which were called mitigations and 


_ compoſitions. By degrees the very appearance of 


law was neglected: The two miniſters ſent forth 


their precepts to attach men, and ſummon them 


* 


ee bee © 


| 3 HISTORY Or ENGLAND. | 


nA P. before themſelves and ſome others, at their private 
| 4 85 601 houſes, in a court of commiſſion, where in a ſum- 
f 3c. mary manner, without trial or jury, arbitrary de- 
cdbrees were iſſued, both in pleas of the crown, and 
| controverſies betwern: private parties. Juries them- 
ſelves, when ſummoned, proved but ſmall ſecurity 
to the ſubject; being brow-beaten by theſe oppreſſors; 
nay fined, impriſoned, and puniſhed, if they gave 
+ ſentence againſt the inclination of the miniſters. 
Ihe whole ſyſtem of the feudal law, which ſtill pre- 
vailed, was turned into a ſcheme of oppreſſion. 
Even the king's wards, after they came of age, were 
not ſuffered to enter into poſſeſſion of their lands 
without paying exorbitant fines. Men were alſo ha- 
raſſed with informations of intruſion upon ſcarce co- 
Jourable titles. When an outlawry in a perſonal 
action was ifſued againſt any man, he was not allowed 
to purchaſe his charter of pardon, except on the pay 
ment of a great ſum; and if he refuſed the compo- 
ſition required of him, the ſtrict law, which in ſuch. 
caſes allows forteiture of goods, was rigorouſly in- 
ſiſted on. Nay, without any colour of law, the 
half of men's lands and rents were ſeized during two 
years, as a penalty in caſe of -outlawry. - But the. 
chief means of oppreſſion employed by theſe mini- 
ſters were the penal ſtatutes; which, without con- 
ſſderation of rank, quality, or ſervices, were iel, 
put in enbestion againſt all men: Spies, informers, 
| __and-inquiſitors, were rewarded and encouraged in 
every quarter of the kingdom: And no difference 
was made whether the ſtatute were beneficial or 
hurtful, recent or obſolete, poſſible or impoſlible to 
2 he exceated. The ſole end of the king and his mi. 
naiſters was to amaſs money, and vote every wn un- 
; der the laſh of their authority“. | 
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TnROUOI the prevalence of ſuch an arbitrary and oH AP. 
iniquitous adminiſtration, the Engliſh, it may ſafely, Ns. 
be affirmed, were conſiderable loſers by their ancient 1 
privileges, Which ſecured them from all taxations, 
except ſuch as were impoſed by their own conſent in 
parliament. Had the king been empowered to levy! 
general taxes at pleaſure, he would naturally have 
abſtained from theſe oppreſſive expedients, which 
deſtroyed: all ſecurity in private property, and begat 
an univerſal diffidence throughout the nation. In 
vain did the people look for protection from the par- 
liament, Which was pretty frequently ſummoned 
during this reign. That aſſembly was ſo overawed, 
that at this very time, during the greateſt rage of rss. 
Henry's oppreſſions, the commons choſe Dudley F 
their ſpeaker, the very man who was the chief in- ment. 
ſtrument of his iniquities. And though the king was 
known to be immenſely opulent, and had no pre- 
tence of wars or expenſive enterpriſes of any kind, 
they granted him the ſubſidy which he demanded.' 5 
- But fo inſatiable was his avarice, that next year he T505- 
"Ievied" a new benevolence, and renewed that arb: 
trary and oppreſſive method of taxation. By all 
theſe arts of accumulation, joined to a rigid fru- 

gality in his expence, he ſo filled his coffers, that 
he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in ready money the ſum „„ 
of 1,850,000 pounds: A treaſure almoſt incredible, | 
if we conſider the ſcarcity of money in thoſe times. 
Bor while Henry was enriching himſelf by the 
ſpoils of his oppreſſed people, there happened an event 
apron: which engaged his attention, and was even 


0 "Silber: was, during this reign, at 37 ſhillings and fixpence a pound, 


— lis makes Henry's treaſure near three millions of our preſent mo- 


ney. Beſides; many commodities have become above thrice as dear 

by the increaſe of gold and ſilver in Europe. And what is a circum= | 

ſtanee of ſtil] greater weight, all other ſtates were then very poor in. 

compariſon of what they are at preſent : Theſe circumſtances make 
Hehry's treafure appear very great; and Bo lead us to conceive S 
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CHAP. the object of his anxiety and concern. Iſabella, 
VI. queen of Caſtile, died about this time; and it was 


1505. 


foreſeen, that by this incident the fortunes of Ferdi- 


nand her huſband would be much affected. The 
king was not only attentive to the fate of his ally, 
and watchful leſt the general ſyſtem of Europe 
ſhould be affected by ſo important an event: He 


alſo conſidered the ſimilarity of his own ſituation 


with that of Ferdinand, and regarded the iſſue of 


theſe tranſactions as a precedent for himſelf. Joan, 


* 


an eyident rẽſolution of preferring the title of Philip 


the daughter of Ferdinand by Iſabella, was married 
to the archduke Philip, and being in right of ber 


mother heir of Caſtile, ſeemed entitled to diſpute 
with Ferdinand the preſent poſſeſſion of that king- _ 
dom. Henry knew, that notwithſtanding his own 


pretenſions by the houſe of Lancaſter, the greater 


part of the nation was convinced of the ſuperiority of 


his wife's title; and he dreaded leſt the prince of 
Wales, who was daily advancing towards manhood, 


might be tempted by ambition to lay immediate 
claim to the crown. By his perpetual attention to 


depreſs the partiſans of the Vork family, he had 


morecloſely united them into one party, and increaſed 
their deſire of ſhaking off that yoke under which 
they had ſo long laboured, and of taking every ad- 


vantage which his oppreſſive government ſhould give 


his enemies againſt him. And as he poſſeſſed no in- 


dependent force like Ferdinand, and governed a 
kingdom more turbulent and unruly, which he him- 
ſelf by his narrow politics had confirmed in factious 


prejudices; he apprehended that his ſituation would 


prove in the iſſue ſtill more precarious. 5 
NornNò at firſt could turn out more contrary to 
the king's wiſhes than the tranſactions in Spain, 


0 


Ferdinand, as well as Henry, had become very un- 
popular, and from a like cauſe, his former exactions 


and impoſitions; and the ſtates of Caſtile diſcovered 


and 


wa 1 1 


* 
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and Joan. In order to take advantage of theſe fa- Ei A r. 


vourable diſpoſitions, the archduke, now king of , * 


.Caſtile, attended by his conſort, embarked for Spain 1 — 6 


during the winter ſeaſon; but meeting with a vio- 
lent tempeſt in the channel, was obliged to take 


ſhelter in the harbour of Weymouth. Sir John Arrival of 


Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county 
of Dorſet, hearing of a fleet upon the coaſt, had 
aſſembled ſome forces; and being joined by fir 
John Cary, who was alſo at the head of an armed 
body, he came to that town. Finding that Philip, 
in order to relieve his ſickneſs and fatigue, was al- 
ready come aſhore, he invited him to his houſe; 
and immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to inform 
the court of this important incident. The king ſent 


in all haſte the earl of Arundel to com̃pliment Philip | 
on his arrival in England, and to inform him that he 


intended to pay him a viſit in perſon, and to give 


him a ſuitable reception in his dominions. Philip 


knew that he could not now depart without the 


, King's conſent; and therefore, for the fake of diſ- 


7 55 85 he reſolved to anticipate his viſit, and to 
Have an interview with him at Windſor. Henry - 


received him with all the magnificence poſlible, and 


with all the ſeeming cordiality ; but he reſolved, 


notwithſtanding, to draw ſome advantage from this 


involuntary viſit paid him by his royal gueſt. _ 
EDMonD de la Pole earl of Suffolk, nephew to 


? Edward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, © 
ſlain in the battle of Stoke, had ſome years before 
killed a man in a ſudden fit of paſſion, and had been 


ovliged to apply to the king for a remiſſion of the 
crime. The king had granted his requeſt ; but be- 


ing little indulgent to all perſons connected with the 
houſe of York, he obliged him to appear openly in 
court and plead his pardon. Suffolk, more refent- 
Ing theaffront than grateful for the favour, had fled 
into Flanders, and taken ſhelter with his aunt, the 


gaben of e But being promiſed forgive- 
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CH P. neſs by the king, he returned to England, and ob- 


XVI. tained a new) pardon. Actuated, however, by t 10 


natural inquietude of his temper, and uneaſy from 
debts which he had contracted by his great expence 


at prince Arthur's wedding, he again made an elope - 


ment into Flanders. The king, well acquainted 


5 with the general diſcontent which prevailed againſt 


huis adminiſtration, neglected: not this incident, 


ks 


which might become of importance; and he em- 
ployed his uſual artifices to elude the efforts of his 
enemies. He directed ſir Robert Curſon, governor 
ol the caſtle of Hammes, to deſert his charge, and 


to inſinuate himſelf into the confidence of Suffolk, 

by making him a tender of his ſervices. | Upon in- 

formation ſecretly conveyed by Curſon,; the king c 
e 


ſeized William Courtney, eldeſt ſon to the earl of 
Devonſhire, and married to the lady Catherine, 


fiſter of the queen; William de la Pole, brother to 


the earl of Suffolk; ſir James Tirrel, and ſir James 
Windham, with ſome perſons of inferior quality; 


| and he committed them to cuſtody. Lord Aber- 


gavenny and fir. Thomas Green were alſo! appre - 
hended ; but were ſoon after releaſed from their con- 


finement., William de la Pole was long detained in 
priſon; Courtney was attainted, and though not 


executed, he recovered not his liberty during the 


king's life-time. But Henry's chief ſeverity fell 
upon ſir James Windham and ſir James Tirrel, 


who were brought to their trial, condemned and 
executed: The fate of the latter gave general fatif- 


faction, on account of his participation in the mur- 
der of the young princes, ſons of Edward IV. Not · 
withſtanding theſe diſcoveries and executions,. Cur. 


Jan, was ſtill able to maintain his credit with the earl 
of Suffolk; Henry, in order to remove all ſuſpi- 


Cion, had ordered him to be excommunicated, to- 


gether with Suffolk | himſelf, for his pretended re. 
pellion. But aſter that traitor had performed all 
the leryices . from Dy N55 N deſerted 


3 4d 8 F the 
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che dank, and came over to England, where the king CHAP. 
raed him with unuſual marks of favour and con- Xx 


fidence. Suffolk, ! aſtoniſhed at this inftance of 
perfidy, finding that even the dutcheſs of Burgundy, © 
tired with ſo many fruitleſs attempts, had become 
indifferent to his cauſe, fled ſecretly into France, 


—_— 


_ thence into Germany, nd returned at laſt into the 
Low Countries; where he was protected, though 
not countenanced, 9916 i then i in rs alliance | 


with: the king. EEE 140 
HEN R nealettad: not the be opportunity of 


eee to his gueſt of the reception which 
NE had met with in his dominions. Þ really 


4 thought,” replied the king of Caſtile, . that 


„your greatneſs and felicity had ſet you far above 
“ apprehenſions from any perſon of ſo little conſe- 
«quence: But, to gives: you ſatisfaction, I ſhall 
% baniſh him my ſtate.” 5] expect that you will 
« carry your complaitance; farther,” ſaid the king; 
I defire to have Suffolk put into my hands, 


Where alone I can depend upon his ſubmiſſion 


65: and:obedience.*? That meaſure,” ſaid Philip, 
will reflect diſhonour upon you as well as myſelf. 

- « vou will be thought to have treated me as a 1 8 

„ ſoner.““ „Then the matter is at an end, 


plied the king, for I will take that diſhonour ae 


„ me; and fo your honour is ſaved .'“ The king 


of Caſtile found himſelf under the neceſſity of com- 


plying; but he firſt exacted Henry? 8 promiſe that he 


would ſpare Suffolk's life. That nobleman was in- 


vited over to England by Philip; as if the king would 


grant him pardon, on the interceſſion of his friend 


and ally. Upon his appearance he was committed 
to the Tower; and the king of Caſtile, having fully 


Dy, ſatisfied Henry, aswell by this conceſſion as by ſigning 


a treaty of commerce between England and Caſtile, 5 


: which was . o the former ee 2 


* Bacon, bags 97 Rymer, Yale Wil. P- 142. { 


2 HIS ToRYW OF ENGLAND. 
CHAP. was at laſt allowed to depart, after. a ſtay of three 
XXVI. months. He landed in Spain, was joyfully received 
e. by the Caſtilians, and put in poſſeſſion of the throne. 
Ie died ſoon after; and Joan his widow, falling into 
deep melancholy, Ferdinand was again enabled to 
reinſtate himſelf in authority, and to govern till the 
day of his death the whole Spaniſh monarchy. 
IHE king ſurvived theſe tranſactions two years; 
but nothing memorable occurs in the remaining part 
of his reign, except his affiancing his ſecond daugh- 
108. ter, Mary, to the young archduke, Charles, ſon of 
Philip of Caſtile. He entertained alſo ſome inten- 
tions of marriage for himſelf, firſt with the queen- 
2 dowager of Naples, reli& of. Ferdinand; afterwards 
- - with the dutcheſs-dowager of Savoy, daughter of 
_ Sicknefsof Maximilian, and ſiſter of Philip. But the decline 
thekivg. of his health put an end to all ſuch thoughts; and he 
began to caſt his eye towards that future exiſtence, 
which the iniquities and ſeverities of his reign ren- 
dered a very diſmal proſpect to him. To allay the 
terrors under which he laboured, he endeavoured, 
by diſtributing alms, and founding religious houſes, 
to make atonement for his crimes, and to purchaſe, 
by the ſacrifice of part of his ill-gotton. treaſures, a 
reconciliation with his offended Maker. Remorſe 
even ſeized him, at intervals, for the abuſe of his 
authority by Empſon and Dudley; but not ſufficient 
to make him ſtop. the rapacious hand of thoſe op- 
preſſors. Sir William Capel was again fined two 
. thouſand pounds, under ſome frivolous pretence, 
and was committed to the Tower for daring to mur- 
mur againſt the iniquity. Harris, an alderman of 
London, was indicted, and died of vexation before 
his trial came to an iſſue. Sir Laurence Ailmer, 
who had been mayor, and his two ſheriffs, were 
| condemned in heavy fines, and ſent to priſon. till 
they made payment. The king gave countenance 
to all theſe oppreſſions; till death, by its nearer ap- 
„ | %%%  prandich 
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proaches, impreſſed new terrors upon him; and he CHAP. 


then ordered, by a general clauſe in his will, that SENS 
reſtitution ſhould be made to all thoſe whom he had 250. 


injured. He died of a conſumption, at his favourite 8 
palace of Richmond, after a reign of twenty-three 


Y years and eight months, and in the fifty-ſecond year 


of hi age, 1 8 8 
Iux reign of Henry VII. was, in the main, for- 
tunate for his people at home, and honourable abroad. | 
| He put an end to the civil wars with which the nation ir 
had long been haraſſed, he maintained peace and * 
order in the ſtate, he depreſſed the former exorbitant 
power of the nobility, and, together with the friend- 
ſhip of ſome foreign princes, he acquired the con- 
ſideration and regard of all. He loved peace with- 
out fearing war; though agitated with continual _ 
ſuſpicions of his ſervants and miniſters, he diſco- 
vered no timidity, either in the conduct of his 
affairs, or in the day of battle; and though often ; 
ſevere in his puniſhments, he was commonly lefs Z 
actuated by revenge than by maxims of policy. The 
ſervices which he rendered the people were derived 
from his views of private advantage rather than the 
motives of public ſpirit ; and where he deviated from 
intereſted regards, it was unknown to himſelf, and 
ever from the malignant prejudices of faction, or the 
mean projects of avarice; not from the ſallies of 
paſſion, or allurements of pleaſure; {till leſs from 
the benign motives of friendſhip and generoſity. 

His capacity was excellent, but ſomewhat contrafted 
by the narrowneſs of his heart; he poſſeſſed infinua- 
tion and addreſs, but never employed theſe talents 
except where ſome great point of intereſt was to be 
gained; and while he neglected to conciliate the 
affections of his people, he often felt the danger of 
reſting his authority on their fear and reverence alone. 
He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; but 
poſſeſſed not the faculty of ſeeing far into futurity; 
— 7 Dugd, Baronage, II. p. 237. | | 
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CHAP. and. was more expert at providing a remedy for his 
XIV” miſtakes, than judicious in avoiding them. Avarice 
1509. Was, on the whole, his ruling paſhon *; and he re- 

mains an inſtance, almoſt ſingular, of a man placed 
in a high ſtation, and poſſeſſed of talents for great 
affairs, in whom that paſſion predominated above 
ambition. Even among private perſons, avarice 
is commonly nothing but a ſpecies of ambition, 
and is chiefly incited by the proſpect of that re- 
V gard, diſtinstions and Sniee rn which attend on 
riches. „ 
TIE power of the kings of England had e 
| haven: ſomewhat irregular or diſcretionary ; but WAS 
Tearcely ever ſo abſolute during any former reign, 
at leaſt after the eſtabliſhment of the great charter, 
as during that of Henry. Beſides! the advantages 
derived from the perſonal character of the man, fall 
of vigour, induſtry, and ſeverity, deliberate in all 
projects, ſteady in every purpoſe, and attended with 
caution as well as good fortune in every enterpriſe; 
he came to the throne after long and bloody civil 
wars, which had deſtroyed. all the great nobility, 
who alone could reſiſt the encroachments of his au- 
thority: The people were tired with diſcord and in- 
teſtine convulſions, and willing to ſubmit: to uſurpa- 
tions, and even to injuries, rather than plunge 
themſelves anew into like miſeries: The fruitleſs 
efforts made againſt him ſerved always, as is uſual, 
to confirm his authority: As he ruled by a faction, 
and the leſſer faction, all thoſe on whom he conferred 
offices, ſenſible that they owed. every thing to his 
3 protection, were willing to ſupport his power, though 


's As a proof of Henry" s attention to the ſmalleſt profits, Bacon a 
tells us, that he had ſeen a book of accompts kept by Empſon, and 
ſubſcribed in almoſt every leaf by the king's own hand. MRS + 
other articles Was the following: Item, Received of ſuch a one 
ce five marks for a pardon, which if it do not paſs the money to be : 
« repayed, or the party otherwiſe ſatisfied, Oppoſite to the me- 
morandum the king had writ witl 1 own band, 15 Ktherwiſe ſatis- 
6. fied,” a p. 630. 
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at ths! expence of juſtice and national privileges. CHAP. 
Theſe ſeem the chief cauſes which at this time be- XVI. 
ſtowed on the crown ſo conſiderable an addition of 
prerogative, and rendered the preſent reign a Ps of 
epoch i in the Engliſh conſtitu tion. 
Tus prince, though he exalted his prerogative: 
above law, is celebrated by his hiſtorian for many 
good laws which he made be enacted for the go- 
vernment of his ſubje&s. Several conſiderable re- 
gulations, indeed, are found among the ſtatutes of 
this reign, both with regard to the police of the 


kingdom, and its commerce: But the former are a 


generally contrived with much better judgment than 
the latter. The more ſimple ideas of order and His laws, 
equity are ſufficient to guide a legiſlator in every 
thing that regards the internal adminiſtration of ſuſ- 
tice: But the principles of commerce are much 
more complicated, and require long experience and 
deep reflection to be well underſtood in any ſtate. 
The real conſequence of a law or practice is there 
often contrary to firſt appearances. No wonder | 
that during the reign of Henry VII. theſe mate 
ters were frequently miſtaken ; and it may ſafely be 
affirmed, that even in the age of lord Bacon very: 
imperfe@t 55 erroneous Ae were formed on that 
ſubject. 5 i; 
| Lv 4 Henry 8 188 dle e of che 
Star Chamber, which was before founded on com- 
mon law and ancient practice, was in ſome cafes 
confirmed by act of parliament *:. Lord Bacon extols 
the utility of this court; but men began, even 
during the age of that hiſtorian; to feel that ſo arbi- 
trary a juriſdiction was incompatible with liberty; 
and in proportion as the ſpirit of independence ſtill 
roſe higher in the nation, the averſion to it increaſds 
till it was 5 e by act of PAP in 


See note 1 1 at the end of ms, vohumie, 1 
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nn HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


C H A P. the reign of Charles I. a little before the commence- 
I. ment of the civil wars. 

Laws were paſſed in this reign, erding the 
Eking's ſuit for murder to be carried on within a 
year and day v. Formerly it did not uſually com- 

mence till after; and as the friends of the perſon _ 
murdered often in the interval compounded matters 
with the criminal, the crime frequently paſſed un- 
-, puniſhed. Suits were given to the poor in forma 
pauperis, as it is called: That is, without paying 
dues for the writs, or any fees to the counſel”: 
A good law at all times, eſpecially in that age, 
when the people laboured under the oppreſſion of 
the great; but a law difficult to be carried into 


1509. 


execution. A law was made againſt carrying off 


any woman by force. The benefit of clergy was 
abridged”; and the criminal, on the firſt offence, 

was ordered to be burned in The. hand with a letter, 

denoting his crime; after which he was puniſhed a 

capitally for any new offence. Sheriffs were no 

longer allowed to fine any perſon, without previ- 
on ſummoning him before their court“. It is 

ſtrange that ſuch a practice ſhould ever have pre- 

vailed. Attaint of juries was granted in caſes 

which Exceeded forty pounds value*: A law which 

has an appearance of equity, but which was after- _ 
wards found inconvenient. Actions popular were 

not allowed to be eluded by fraud or covin. If any 
ſervant of the king's conſpired againſt the life of 

the ſteward, treaſurer, or comptroller of the king's 

© houſehold, this deſign, though not followed by any 

| overt act, was made liable to the puniſhment of 
| lony”. This ſtatute was enacted for the 3 N 


= „ H 7, cap. 1. 5 with. 3. cap. 1a. 
„ l ̃ N Y 4 H. 7. Cap. 13. 


2 11 H. 7. cap. 15 i & Ibid. ol 24. 19 H. H. 7 Mp; 100. ö 
„„ $3. N | 
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EMERY N 


of archbiſhop Morton, who found himſelf expoſed to c AP. 
e 


the enmity of great numbers. „ 
TnERx ſcarcely paſſed any ſeſſion during this reign 


without ſome ſtatute againſt engaging retainers, and 


giving them badges or liveries ©; a practice by which 
they were in a manner inliſted under ſome great lord, 
and were kept in readineſs to aſſiſt him in all wars, 


* 67, 
| £509 


inſurrections, riots, violences, and even in bearing 


evidence for him in courts of juſtice*. Tais diſor- 


der, which had prevailed during many reigns, when 
the law could give little protection to the ſubject, 


was then deeply rooted in England; and it re- 


quired all the vigilance and rigour of Henry to ex- 
tirpate it. There is a ſtory of his ſeverity againſt 
this abuſe; and it ſeems to merit praiſe, though it 
is commonly cited as an inſtance of his avarice and 
rapacity. The earl of Oxford, his favourite ge- 


neral, in whom he always placed great and deſerved 


confidence, having ſplendidly entertained him at 


his caſtle at Heningham, was deſirous of making a 
parade of his magnificence at the departure of his 
royal gueſt; and ordered all his retainers, with their 

liveries and badges, to be drawn up in two lines, 


that their appearance might be the more gallant 


and ſplendid. My lord,“ ſaid the king, I have 


heard much of your hoſpitality ; but the truth far 


ce exceeds.the report. Theſe handſome gentlemen 


„ and yeomen, whom I ſee on both ſides of me, 


c are no doubt your menial ſervants.” The earl 


ſmiled, and confeſſed that his fortune was too narrow: - 
for ſuch magnificence. They are moſt of them, 


ſubjoined. he, © my retainers, who are come to do 
* me ſervice at this time, when they know I am 


* honoured with your majeſty's preſence.” The 


King ſtarted a little, and faid, « By my faith, my 


| C43 H. 7. cap. 1. & 12. 11 H. 5. cap. 3. 19 H. * cap. 14. 
3 H. 7. cap. 12. IT H. 7. cap. 5. 
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8 egg P. Ce lord, I thank you for your good cheer, but. muſt | 


© not 91 788 my laws to be broken 1 in my fight. My 


4 attorney muſt ſpeak with vou.“ Oxford is ſaid 
to have paid no leſs than fifteen thouſand MArKSS.A8 
a compoſition for his offence. | 


Tas increaſe of the arts, more effe@ually than all 


the ſeverities of law, put an end to this pernicious 


practice. The nobility, inſtead of vying with each 


Sther in the number and boldneſs of their retainers, 


acquired by degrees a more civilized ſpecies of emu- 


lation, and endeavoured to excel in the ſplendour 


and elegance of their equipage, houſes, and tables. 


The common people, no longer maintained in vi- 
cious idleneſs by their ſuperiors, were obliged to 
learn ſome calling or induſtry, and became uſeful 


both to themſelves and to others. And it muſt be 5 


acknowledged, in ſpite of thoſe who declaim fo vio- 


tently againſt refinement in the arts, or what thay 
are pleaſed to call luxury, that as much 2s an induſ- 
trious tradeſman is both a better man and a better 


citizen than one of thoſe idle retainers who former] | 
depended on the great families; ſo much is the life 


of a modern nobleman more laune an that of an 
ancient baron. | 
Bur the moſt important 1 in its conſequences 


Which was enacted during the reign of Henry, was 
that by which the nobility. and gentry acquired a 


T power of breaking the ancient entails, and of alien- 


ating their eſtates *. By means of this law, joined 


to the beginning luxury and refinement of the age, 
the great fortunes of the barons were gradually dil 
ſipated, and the property of the commons increaſed 


in 2 England. It is Probable that 2 Jon | 


c See note 00 at The end of the — eg | 
e cap. 24. The practice of breaking entails byn means of 
a fineand recovery was introduced in the reign of Edward the IVth: 
But it was not, properly ſpeaking, law till the ſtatute of Henry the 
VIIth; which, by correcting ſome abuſes 8 e 12 85 ar 


tice, Satte indirectiy a ſanction to it. 
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and intended this conſequence; beide M Ws, CHAP.) 
{ſcheme of his policy conſiſted in depreſſing the great,...XXVI. | 
and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of new 
families, who were more dependant on him. 
Tris king's love of money naturally led him ta 
encourage commerce, which increaſed his cuſtoms z 
but if we may judge by moſt of the laws enacted 
during his reign, trade and induſtry were rather hurt 
than promoted by the care and attention given to 
them. Severe laws were made againſt taking ins 
tereſt for money, which was then denominated 
ufury*.. Even the profits of exchange were pros 
hibited as favouring of uſury ", which the ſuperſtition 
of the age zealouſly proſcribed. All evaſive con- 
tracts, by which profits could be made from the loan 
of money, were alſo carefully guarded againſt, | 
is needleſs to obſerve howunreaſonable and i iniquitous 
' theſe laws, how impoſſible to be executed, and how 
| hurtful to trade, if they could take place. We may 
obſerve, however, to the praiſe of this king, that 
"ſometimes, in order to promote commerce, 5 lent 
to merchants ſums of money without intereſt, when 
he knew that their ſtock was not ſufficient for nr 
enterpriſes which they had in view k. 
Las were made againſt the exportation off mo- : 
_ ney, plate, or bullion! : A precaution which ſerves 
to no other purpoſe than to make more be exported. 
But ſo far was the anxiety on this head carried, that 
merchants alien, who imported commodities into the 
kingdom, were obliged to inveſt. in Engliſh com- 
modities all the money acquired by their fales, iin 
| order to prevent their CONVERTING it away i in a Jane e 
Hefen manner“! 5 
_ Ir was prohibited to export horſes; as if that 
| bemalen did not e the Prom; and d render | 
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c 8 Ap. them more plentiful i in the kiügdom e. n, 
5 SR, promote archery, no bows were to be fold: at a higher 


In order to 


pee an fix ſhillings and four-pence ® ” reducing 
money to the denomination of our tme.. The only 


'effe& of this regulation muſt be, either that 15 


people would be lupplict with bad bows, or none at 
all. Prices were allo fixed to woollen cloth, to 
caps _ hats: And the wages of labourers were 


Fa £16. 4 


by al late | by Jaw? 12 14 18 evident that theſe matters 


ſome it may ee futpriſ ing, i: hall ths price of 170 
10 


r ſcarlet c 


ſhould be limited to fix and, twenty 


ſhillings, monty of our age; that of a yard of c- ; 
Jouted cloth to eighteen ; higher prices than theſe 
commodities bear at preſent ; and that the wages of 


_ tradeſman, fuch as a maſon” bricklayer, tyler, 
b Thould be regulated at near ten-pence a day; 


which is not much inferior to the preſent wages 
viven 4 in ſome Parts of Eng land. Labour and com 
modities have certainly riſen. firice the diſcovery of 
the Welſt-Indies ; but not ſo much in every 


cular as is generally 3 ima 


ined: The 


parti- 
greater induſtry 


of the preſent times has increaſed the number of 
tradeſmen and labourers, fo as to keep wages nearer 


A ; 
Fad 


ir than could be expected from ww great increaſe _ 
gold and filver. And the additi 
in the finer manufactures has even n 
commodities fall below their former value. 


Ynal art employed 
lade ſome of theſe 
Not to 


mention that merchants. and dealers; being contented | 


With Teſs profit than formerly, afford the } 
cheaper t to their cuſtomers. Tt appears 


r00ds 
by 1 atute 


of this reign *, that goods boug ht for fixteen pence | 


| pH ſometimes be old by the mel hants for three 


lings. The commodities whoſe price has chiefly 
riſen, are butchers 8 0 fowl, and Aſh „ | 


n . 7. rp. 13. 9 5 


2 4 H. 7. cp. 8. 


e cap. . 0 


2 4 q Ibid. cap. 9. s 
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4H. 5. cap. 9 
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which, however, i is never more effectually encou : 


| Ta ed 1 by the increaſe of manufactures. For a 
e reaſon, the law enacted againſFincloſures, and 


{ or the keeping up of farm-houles ? „ſcarcely deſerves 
Ce high praiſes beſtowed. on it by lord Bacon. If 
huſbandmen underſtand agriculture, and 3 Aa 


ready vent for their commodities, we need not dread = 
a diminution of the people employed in the country. 


All methods of ſupporting populouſneſs, except by 


the intereſt of the proprietors, are violent and in- . 
effectual. - During a century and a half after this 
period, there WAS: a. e renewal of. laws and 


* 
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A 


. p. ede againſt depopulation; whence we may infer; + 


that none of them were ever executed. The 


1509. nataral courſe 5 present at At Ire a 


enen 
ONE check to induſtry i in England was the Peg 
ing of corporations; an abuſe which is not yet en- 


a tirely corrected. - A law was enacted, that corpora- 


tions ſhould not paſs any bye-laws without the 


conſent of three of the chief officers of ſtate *,. They 


were prohibited from impoſing tolls at their gates . 
The cities of Gloceſter and Worceſter had even im- 


e tolls on the Severne, which were aboliſned. 


THERE is a law of this reign ©, containing a pre- 


| .amble, by which it appears, that the company. of 
merchant adventurers in London had, by their own 
authority, debarred all the othe merchouts of the 
Kingdom from trading to the great marts in the Low. 
Countries, unleſs each trader previouſly paid them 
the ſum of near ſeventy pounds. It is ſurpriſing that 
fuch a bye-law (if it deſerve the name) could ever be 
carried into execution, and that the ee of Part 


1 ſhould be requiſite to abrogate it. 
_ Ir was during this reign, on the ſecond of Auguſt 
1492, a little before ſun-ſet, that Chriſtopher. Co- 


lumbus, a Genoeſe, ſet out ONE Spain, on his me- 
morable voyage for the diſcovery of the weſtern 


world; and a few years after. Vaſquez de. Gama, a 


Portuz ueſe, paſſed the Cape of Good Hope, and 


* a new paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. Theſe 
reat events were attended with important conſe. 


| quences to all the nations. of Europe, e even to ſuch as 
were not immediately concerned in thoſe: naval . en- 
terpriſes. The enlargement of commerce and na- 
,  wigation increaſed induſtry.and the arts: every Where: 


JANIE 1 e their fortunes in e 


: 0 . 7. eap. 7 N Ibid, cap-8. TY 
: e om, 13. | —- © 1% H. 7· cap. be 
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+ pleaſures : Men of an inferior rank both achuice CHA P, 


© ſhare in the landed property, and created to gin, 
ſelves a conſiderable property of a new kind, 
ſtock, 'commodities, art, credit, and ono” 
_ ence. In ſome nations the privileges of the To 
mons increaſed by this increaſe of property: In 
moſt nations the kings, finding arms to be . 
by the barons, who could no longer endure their 
former rude manner of life, | eſtabliſhed ſtanding 
armies, . and on the liberties of their king- 
doms: But in all places the condition of the people, 
from the depre ion of the petty tyrants by whom 
they had formerly been oppreſſed rather than go- 
verned, received great improvement; and they 
acquired, if not entire liberty, at leaſt the moſt con- 
ſiderable advantages of it. And as the general 
courſe of events thus tended to depreſs the nobles 
and exalt the people, Henry VII. who alſo embraced 
that ſyſtem of policy, has acquired more praiſe than 
his inſtitutions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſeem of themſelves 
to deſerve on account of ay Prone wiſdom as 
ing them 
I x was by acchdent only that the Ling bad bt a 
conſiderable ſhare in thofe great naval diſcoveries 
by which the preſent age was ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed. Columbus, after meeting with many re- 
pulſes from the courts of Portugal and Spain, ſent 
his brother Bartholomew to London, in order to 
explain his projects to Henry, and crave his e 
tection for the execution of them. The king in 
vited him over to England; but his brother Bn 
taken by pirates, 'was detained in his voyage, and 
Columbus meanwhile having obtained the counte- 
nance of Iſabella, was ſupplied with a ſmall fleet, 
and happily executed his enterpriſe. Henry was 
not diſcouraged by. this diſappointment : He fitted 
.out Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, ſettled in Briſtol; 
and ſent him weſtwards, in 1498, in ſearch of new 
Countries. Cabot diſcovered the main land of 
1 | D ds © | America 
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0 A HAP, America towards the fixtieth degree of northern 


- latitiide: He failed ſouthwards along the coaſt; and 
= diſcovered Newfoundland, and other Tbuntries; 


but returned to England without making any con- 


queſt or ſettlement. Elliot, and other merchants in 


Briſtol, made à like attempt in 150 . The a 
expended Fourteen thouſand pounds i m building: co 
ſhip, called the Great Harry*. She was, properl 


_ ſpeaking, the firſt ſnip in the Engliſh navy. Before 


this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, i 
no other expedient than irs or een ups from 
the merchants.. SHE 
Bur though this i ee of rig dn, ad | 
the diſcovery of both the Indies, was the moſt me- 
morable incident that happened during this or any 
other period, it was not the only 17 80 event by 
which the age was diſtinguiſhed. In 1453 Con- 
ſtantinople was taken by the Turks; and the 
Greeks, among whom ſome remains of lea 
were ſtill preſerved, being ſcattered by theſe bar. 
barians, took ſhelter in Italy, and imported, toge- 
ther with their admirable language, a tincture of 
their ſcience, and of their refined taſte in poetry 
and eloquence. About the ſame time the purity of 
the Latin tongue was revived, the ſtudy of antiquity 
became fafſiionable, and the eſteem for literature 
gradually propagated itſelf throughout every nation 


in Europe. The art of printing, invented about 
that time, extremely facilitated the progreſs of all 
theſe improvements: The invention of gunpowder 


changed the whole art of war: Mighty innovations 
were ſoon after made in religion, ſuch as not only 


affected thoſe ſtates that embraced them, but even 


thoſe that adhered to the ancient faith and worſhip : 

And thus a general revolution was made in human 
affairs throughout this part of the world; and men 
gradually attained NE ſituation with regerd to com- 


4 Rymer, yol. xlit. p. 7 e 9 0 Stowe, p. 484. 
„ > | merce, 


FF 
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merce, a arts, ſcience, 3 
tivation, in which they have ever ſince perſevered. 
Here, therefore, commences the uſeful, as well as 7569. 
the more agreeable; part of modern annals; cer- 


lies: and: cul-; c IAP 


tainty has place in all the conſiderable, and eyen mot 42 


of the minute parts of; hiſtorical naxration; a a gre 
variety of events, preſerved by printing, give t 
author che power of ſelecting, as well as adorn 
the facts which he relates; and as each incident no 
a reference to our preſent manners and ſituation, in. 
leſſons occur every moment during we 


ſtructive 


courle of the narration. Whoever carries his anxious 

reſearches into preceding periods is moved by a cu- 

rioſity, liberal indeed and commendable; not by 
neceſſity for acquiring knowledge of public. | 


Fo 


any. 
aig, or the arts, of civil BONES. 553 
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8 H E a of H vll. 19 13 N 
With as open and viſible a joy among the 
I people as decency would permit; and the acceſſion 

and coronation of his ſon Henry VIII. ſpread uni- 


1 opulerity verſally a declared and unfeigned' ſatisfaction. In- 
of the n 
king. ſtead of a monarch jealous, ſevere, and avaricious, 
who, in proportion as he advanced in years, was 
ſimking ſtill deeper in thoſe unpopular vices, „ 


Foung prince of eighteen had ſucceeded to the 
| throne, who even in the eyes of men of ſenſe | gave 
© promiſing hopes of his future conduct, much more 


in thoſe of the people, always enchanted with no- 


voelty, youth, and royal dignity. . The beauty and 
_ vigour of his perſon, accompanied with dexterity 


in every manly exerciſe, was farther adorned with a 


© blooming and ruddy countenance, with a lively air, 


© with the appearance of ſpirit and activity in all his 
demeanour- 5 His father, in order to remove . 8 


9 T. Mori Lucubr. p. 182. To, 
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= four the knowledge of public buſineſs, had hither- C HA P. 
to occupied him entirely in the purſuits of literature; | 
and the proficiency which he made gave no bad 
prognoſtic of his parts and capacity s. Even the 
vices of vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to 
which he was ſubject, and which afterwards dege- 

nerated into tyranny, were conſidered only as faults 

incident to unguarded youth, which would be cor- 
rected when time had brought him to greater mo- 
deration and maturity. And as the contending 

titles of Vork and Lancaſter were now at laſt full 
united in his perſon, men juſtly expected from a 
prince, obnoxious to no party, that impartiality of 
| adminiſtration! which" had 7 been 5 in 

"THE 32 etre propollaſiions: of! the {public 

were encouraged by the meaſures which Henry 

embraced in the commencement of his reign. His 

grandmother, the counteſs of Richmod and Derby, 

Was ſtill alive; and as ſhe was a woman much cele- 
brated for prudence and virtue, he wiſely ſhewed' 
great deference to her opinion in the eſtabliſhment © 

of his new council. The members were; Warham, His 2 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and chancellor; the earl ber. 
of Shrewſbury, ſteward; lord Herbert, chamber. 9 
lain; ſir Thomas Lovel, maſter” of the wards and . 
conſtable of the Tower ; fir Edward Poynings, 
comptroller; fir Henry Marney, afterwards lord 
Marney; fir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord Darcy; 
Thomas Ruthal, doctor of laws; and fit Henry 
Wyat h. Theſe men had long been accuſtomed 
to uſineſs under the late king, and were the leaſt 

_ - unpopular. of all the miniſters employed by that 

7 ez monarch. | 

Bur the chief competitors for favour and 5 
rity under the new 18 were the earl of h trea- | 
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luer, and Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary. and 
privy ſeal. This prelate, who enicyed LES gedit 
during all the former reign, had acquired ſuch hab 
of caution and frugality as he ps Not, eaily; lay . 
aſide; and he: till oppoſed, by his remenſtrances, 
thoſe ſchemes of diſſipation and expence which the 
uth and paſſions of Henry rendered agreeable 59.) 
ho: But Surrey was a more dextrqus courtier; 
d though few had borne a greater ſhare in the 
8 politics of the late king, he knew, how to con- : 


form himſelf to the humour of his new maſter; and 


no one Was ſo forward in promoting —— liberality, . 
pleaſure, and magnificence, which began to pre- 


vail under the young monarch. By this policy he: 
ingratiated himſelf with Henry he made 19 
ds well as the other courtiers, of the laviſh diſpoſi- | 
5 15 tion of his maſter; 3 and he engaged him De 
courſe of play and idleneſs as rendered:him/neghgent: 


of affairs, and willing to entruſt. Sener e 
che ſtate entirely into the 3 of Wt miniſters. . 
The great treaſures amaſſed b 8 te ing Were 
8 diſſipated in the giddy pong. of Henry. 


One party of pleaſure ſucceeded. to another: Tilts, 
1 tournaments, and carouſals, were ;exhibited, Me 


the magnificence of the age: And as the pre ſent 


0 tranquillity of the public permitted the court to in- 
Adulge itſelf in every andere ſeriqus baſinels | 


Mas but little attended to. Or if the king inter- 
mitted. the courſe of his feſtivity, he chiefly em- 


ployed himſelf in an application to muſic and liter A. 


ture, which were his favourite purſuits, and Which 
Were well adapted to his genius. He had madeſuch 
proficiency, in the former art, as even to compgſe 
ſome pieces ; of church · muſic which were ſung in his 

e He Was initiated in the elegant learning - 

45 the ancients. And though he was ſo unfoxtunate 
as to de ſeduced into a ſtudy of the barren) contro 


EE Lord Herbert. 2} 5 1 1 K* Ibid. A 1 
| | werdet 


* 4 


moſt of them loſt their lives by the violence of the 855 


from his being juſtly expoſed to cenſure! for his paſt 


ent, and though they had acted in obedience to the 


- power, to determine what laws were recent or obſo- 
lete, expedient or hurtful; ſince they were all alike” 
valid, fo long as they remained unrepealed by the f 


Hut all wiſe ſtates had ever made their g eon oy {4 


PETE of the Feh66ls! Which were then £ 


led him to diſſi 


truſted by the eonſtitution: That it belonged not to 


: Uh, X&vili, 


- 3 5 ; 
=_ PIE "5 ws * * N ED 3 * 8 oo 3 vs 
a5 5 WP f o . 1 
* M4. 7 


and had choſen Thomas Aquinas fox His favourite 5 
author; he ſtill diſcovered a — fitted? for more 
uſeful and entertaining know ff i # - 
TIE Trank and careleſs N Ute king, as it e 
te the treaſures amaſſed by his fa. | 
ther, rendered him negligent in protecking the inn: 1 
ſtruments whom that Prince had employed in is =_ 
extortions. A proclamation being iſfued to encou! . 1 
rage complaints, the rage of the people was let looſe 
on äll informers, who had fo long exerciſed an un- 
bounded” tyr Fanny over the nation: They were 
thrown' into priſon, condemned to the pillory, and : 


A 


8 


populace.” ''Empſon” and Dudley, who were moſt Pumſh- 
expoſed to ' public hatred, were > ed ately fum-· - po 
moned before the TNT je in order to anſwer fer and D 
their conduct, which had refidared them ſoobnꝰxious, leu. 
Empſon made a ſhrewd apology: for himſelf, as well 

as for his aſſociate. He told the council, that ſo far 


conduct, his enemies themſelves grounded their ela- 
mitt on actions which ſeemed rather to merit 
and approbation: That a ſtrict execution of law was 
the crime of which he and Dudley were decuſed; 5 
though that law had been eſtabliſhed by general con- 


i of Whos. 


king, to Wwhom the adminiſtration of juſtice Was en- 


them, who were inſtruments in the hands of ſupreme J 


legiſlature * That it was natural for a licentious Po, 85 
pulace to murmur againſt the reſtraints of eee 


in the juſt diſtribution of rewards and M ments 5 
1 Herbert, Stowe, p. 486. Aehehen, v.55. Polyd. 1 ä ! 
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CHAP. and had annexed the former to the obſervance and 
XXVII. enforcement of the laws, the latter to their violation 
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and infraction: And that a ſudden overthrow of all 
government might be expected, where the judges 
were committed to the mercy of the e the 
rulers: to that of the ſubjects =. 
| NoTwITHSTANDING this e ane and 

8 were ſent to the Tower; and ſoon after 
brought to their trial. The ſtrict execution of laws, 
however obſolete, could never be imputed to them 
as 2 crime in a court of judicature; and it is likely 
that, even where they had exerciſed arbitrary power, 
the king, as they had acted by the ſecret commands 
of his father, was not willing that their conduct 
ſhould undergo too ſevere a ſcrutiny. In order, 
therefore, to gratify the people with the puniſhment 
of theſe obnoxious miniſters, crimes very improba- 
ble, or indeed abſolutely impoſſible, were charged 
upon them; that they had entered into a conſpiracy 

- againſt the ſovereign, and had intended, on the death 
of the late king, to have ſeized by force the admi- 
niſtration of government. The | jury were fo far 
moved by popular prejudices, joined to court influ- 
ence, as to give a verdict againſt them; which was 
_ afterwards confirmed by a bill of attainder 3 in'parlia- 
-ment®, and at the earneſt deſire of the people. was 
executed by warrant from the king. Thus, in thoſe 
arbitrary times, juſtice was equally violated, whether 
the king Tug. e Sy 9 8 80 or e 1 ta 
N i | 


3 a Houngwed, p. AO Be ; TT 8 

u This parliament met on the 21ſt PA 1 510. A . 5 ors | 
enacted, in order to prevent ſome abuſes which had prevailed during 
the late reign. The forfeiture upon the penal ſtatutes was reduced to 
the term of three years. Coſts and damages were given againſt in- 
_ formers upon acquittal of the accuſed: More ſeyere puniſhments 
were enacted againſt perjury : The falſe inquiſitions procured by Emp- 
ſon and Dudley were declared null and invalid. Traverſes were al- 
bowed; z and the time of tendering them enlarged. x H. 8. c. 8. 10, 
11, 12. | 


"7 N Hxxnv, 


T 


the neceſſity of finding ſome confederate to Coun- 


When theſe conſiderations were weighed, they de- 
Richmond, who had concurred in the ſame ſenti- 


| diſputed title, his extenſive authority, his large 


cumſtances which rendered his domeſtic adminiſtra- 
tion eaſy and proſperous: The ſituation of foreign Foreign 
affairs was no leſs happy and defirable. Italy con- affairs. 


princes; and Henry's alliance was courted by all 

parties; at the ſame time that he was not engaged 

by any immediate intereſt or neceſſity to take part 

With any. Lewis XII. of France, after his conqueſt | 
of Milan, was the only great prince that poſſeſſed 


3 


HxxRV, while he puniſhed the inſtruments of C HAP. 
paſt tyranny, had yet ſuch deference to former en- e 
gagements as to deliberate, immediately after his 
acceſſion, concerning the celebration of his marriage 
with the infanta Catherine, to whom he had been = 
aftanced during his father's lifetime. Her former kings 


1509. 


marriage with his brother, and the inequality of marriage. 


their years, were the chief objections urged againſt 
His pes, her: But on the other hand, the ad- 
vantages of her known virtue, modeſty, and ſweet- 


neſs of diſpoſition, were inſiſted on; the affection 
which ſhe bore to the king; the large dowry to 


which ſhe was entitled as princeſs of Wales; the | 
intereſt of cementing a cloſe alliance with Spain; 


terbalance the power of France; the expediency 
of fulfilling the engagements of the late king : 


termined. the council, though contrary to the opi- 
nion of the ' primate, to give Henry their advice 
for | celebrating the marriage. The counteſs of 


ments with the council, died ſoon after the marriage 34 June. 
ob her grande, To ab 1 
IRE popularity of Henry's government, his un- 


treaſures, the tranquillity of his ſubjects, were cir- 


tinued ſtill, as during the late reign, to be the centre 
of all the wars and negotiations of the European 


any territory in Italy; and could he have remained 


* 


— 
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e A P. in tranquillity; he was enabled by his ſituation Jo. 
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+ preſcribe laws to all the Italian princes and republics, 
and to hold the balance 1 them. But the de- 
ſire of making a conqueſt o Naples, to which he 


had the ſame title or Pretenſions with his prede- 


ceflor, ſtill engaged him in new enterpriſes; and as 
foreſaw oppoſition from Ferdinand, ''who was 
connected both by treaties and affinity with Frederic 


of Naples, he endeavoured by the offers of intereſt, 85 


to Which the ears of that monarch were ever open, . 


to engage him in an oppoſite confederacy. He 


ſettled with him a plan for the partition of he King- 
dom of Naples, and the ex 8 ey of Frederic: 
A plan which the politicians o 

the moſt egregious imprudence in the French mo- 


narch, and the greateſt perfidy in the Spa aniſh, - 
Frederic, ſupported only by ſubjects who were ene | 
diſcontented with his government, or indifferent 


about his fortunes, was unable to reſiſt ſo powerful 
a confederacy, and was deprived of his dominions: 
But he had the ſatisfackion to fee Naples immedl. 

ately prove the ſource of contention among his” 
ehemies. Ferdinand gave ſecret orders to his ge. 
neral, Gonſalvo, whom the Spaniards honour With 
the appellation of the great caplain, to attack the 
armies of France, and make. himſelf maſter of all 
the dominions of Naples. 'Gonfalvo prevailed in 


every enterpriſe, defeated the French in two pitched 


_ battles, and enſured to his prince the entire poſſeſ. 
ſion of that kingdom. Lewis, unable to procure 
redrels by force of arms, was obliged to enter into = i 
' fruitleſs negotiation with Ferdinand for the re overy | 


of his ſhare of the partition, and all Italy urin 4 5 


ſome time was held in Julpenſe between theſe” two. 


powerful monarchs. 


Tuzrez has Kader been any period, ii the 


balance of power was better ſecured in Eaton,” ” 
un itlelf without any 


Mug 


and ſeemed More ablet to ma 


- E's 2 £ » 5 5 .- 
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f anxious 


that age regarded as | 


. 


u E N R nt. 


anxious. concern or artention of the princes. Se & 
veral great monarchies were eſtabliſhed ; and no & 
one ſo far furpaſſed the reſt as to give any foundation 
5 or even pretence for jealoufy. England was united 
in domeſtic. peace, and by its ſituation happily ſe. 
cured from the invaſion of foreigners, The call. 
tion of the ſeveral Kingdoms of Spain had formed 
one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand adimim. 
ſtered with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitful, 
but full of vigour and ability. Lewis, XII. a gal- 5555 
lant and generous prince, had, by eſpouſing Anne 
of Britanny, widow to his predeceſſor, preſerved me | ” 
| union with that principality, on Which the Taf ety 5 | | 
of. his: kingdom. fo. much depended. Maxithilinn, ; : =_ 
the emperor, befides the hereditary dominions of | | 
Z the Auſtrian family, maintained. authority in the | | 
empire, and, e the levity of his 
. character, was able to uhite the German ii | 
in AN great. glen Mo intereſt, at leaſt of defence. _ 
Cha 0 0 prince, of 'Gaſtile, grandſon 10 Masimiljan 
Att Ferdinand, had already ſucceeded to the rich 
dominions of the youre of Burgundy ; and being as 
yet in early youth, the government was entruülte VV 
to Margaret of Savo his aunt, a princeſs endowed. 2 — 
with 1 nal e and virtue. The intern! | 
| force of the ſeveral -powetful ſtates, by 8 | 
each other, might long have maintained . 
tranquillity, veg Act, He aGve and fat, Erg esc ge. 8 ö 
nius of Julius 1 


4 
1 

j 

4 

f 

1 
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| his Wige, 4 he Prink, Bal been * 8 at 55 | STE of . 
e between himſelf, Maximilian, Lewis, angCembray. | 
Fenton. and the obj 28 of this great confederacx pn 
was to overwhelih, by helt united arms, the com- . 
gnwealth of Venice. Henry, without any mo- - 
te f Mt om intereſt. or 5 F a owed his name to E 


babe. in the confederacy, 1 
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c HA P. iniquitous league was: but too ſucceſsful agaii ft t the | 


republic. . 15 FO 
TRR great three and. Kae FO Te of FO con- 
idexuble monarchies preventedany one from alpiring 


to any conqueſt of moment; and though this con- 
fderation could not maintain general peace, or re, 
medy the natural inquietude of men, it rendered gre 
Princes of this age more diſpoſed to deſert en 

ments, and change their alliances, in which' is | 
were retained by humour and caprice, rather than 


by any natural or durable intereſt. Julius had no 


ſooner humbled the Venetian republic, than he Was 
| inſpired. with a nobler ambition, that of expellin| 
all foreigners from Italy, or, te ſpeak in the ſtyle af. 


fected by the Italians of that age, the freeing of 


that country entirely from the dominion of Barba- 


Tians?, ' He was determined to make the tempeſt 
fall firſt upon Lewis; and, in order to pave the 


way for this great enterpriſe, he at once ſought for 


a ground of quarrel with the monarch, and courted 
the alliance of other princes: He declared wat 


againſt the duke of Ferrara, the confederite of Lewis, 


He ſolicited the favour of England, by ſending Henry 
a ſacred roſe, perfumed with muſk, and anointed 
with chriſm 9. He engaged in his intereſts Bam- 


| bridge archbiſhop-of York, and Henry's ambaſſador 
at Rome, whom he 00 after created a cardinal, 
He drew over Ferdinand to his party; though that 


monarch at firſt made no declaration of his intentions, 


And what he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with | 
the 'Swiſs cantons, who, enraged by ſome neglects 


put upon them by Lewis, accompanied with con- 


tumelious expreſſions, had quitted the alliance of 


France, and waited for an opportunity of "reveiging 


1511. 


themſelyes on that nation. 
WHriLEetheFrench monarch repilled ths Attack bf : 


, his enemies, he e it alſo requiſite to make ag - 


5D Guiccard. lib, vii. 4 1 Concil. vol. ii. p. 725. 
. =o baut 
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and availed himſel 


n EN A I vat. 


chiefly rendered him formidable. He engaged ſome 


cardinals, diſguſted with the violence of Julius, to 


deſert him ; and by their authority, he was deter- 
mined, in conjunction with Maximilian, who. {till 
adhered to his alliance, to call a general council, 
which: might reform the church, and check the ex- 


orbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A council was 
ſummoned at Piſa, which from the beginning bore 


a. very inauſpicious aſpect, and promiſed little ſue- 
eeſs to its adherents. Except a few French biſhops, 


who unwillingly obeyed their king's commands in 
attending the council, all the other prelates kept 
aloof from an. aſſembly which they regarded as the 
offspring of faction, intrigue, and worldly. politics. 


Even Piſa, the place of their reſidence, thowed them 
ſigns of contempt; which engaged them to transfer 


their ſeſſion to Milan, a city under the dominion of 


the French monarch. Notwithſtanding. this advan- 
tage, they did not experience much more reſpectful 
treatment from the inhabitants of Milan; and found 
it neceſiary to make another remove to Lyons. 
Lewis himſelf fortified theſe violent prejudices in 
fayour.of papal authority, by the ſymptoms which 
he diſcovered; of regard, deference, and ſubmiſſion 


to Julius, whom he always ſpared, even when for- 


tune had thrown into his hands the moſt inviting 


opportunities of humbling him. And as it was 


| known, that his conſort, who had great influence 
over him, was extremely diſquieted in mind on ac-, 
count of his diſſenſions with the holy father, all 
men Prognoſticated to ] ulius final ſucceſs 1 in this 


| unequal contelt. 
THE enterpriſin ng pontiff 3 hig 8 
of them with the utmoſt teme- 


* and; infolence.. 80 much had; he negleQed his 


„ 4 Guiceiardini, lib. „„ 
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C HA Þ. ſacerdotal character, that he acted in perſon at the 


* 


£2 


N 
N 
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fiege of Mirandola, viſited: the trenches, ſaw ſome 
of his attendants killed by his fide, and, like a 

young ſoldier, cheerfully bore all the rigours of 
winter and a ſevere ſeaſon, in purſuit of military 

glory *: Yet was, he-{till able to throw, even on his 
moſt. moderate opponents, the charge of impiety 
and prophaneneſs. He ſummoned a council at the 


Lateran: He put Piſa under an interdi&, and all 


the places which gave ſhelter to the ſchiſmatical 


council: He excommunicated the cardinals: and 


prelates who attended it : He even pointed his ſpi- 
ritual thunder againſt the princes who adhered to it: 
He freed their ſubjects from all oaths of allegiance, 
and gave their dominions to every one who. could 
take pollcſhon:of em ih 

FERDINAND of Arragon, who had acquired the 
firname of Catholic, regarded the cauſe of the pope 
and of religion only as a cover to his ambition and - 
ſelfiſh politics: Henry, naturally ſincere and ſan- 
guine in his temper, and the more fo on account of 
his youth and inexperience, was moved with a hearty 
deſire of protecting the pope from the oppreſſion; to 
which he believed him expoſed, from the ambitious 
enterpriſes of Lewis. Hopes had been given him 
by Julius, that the title of Mo# Chriſtian King, 
which had hitherto been annexed to the crown.of 
France, and which was regarded. as its moſt pre- 
tous ornament, ſhould, in reward of his ſervices, 
be transferred to that of England.. Impatient alſo - 
of acquiring that diſtinction in Europe to which his 
power and opulence entitled him, he could not long 


femain neuter amidſt the noiſe of arms; and the 


natural enmity of the Engliſh. 5 8 France, as 
nt | 


at ki 


lom, led 
_ to join that alliance, which the Pope, Spain, 


8 & — 
3 * 


well as their ancient claims upo 
H. A] 
and Venice, had formed: agen 


* 


r Guicciardini, lib. 9. 5 Guiceiard. lib. xz. P. Daniel, 


Vol. ii. p. 1893. Herbert. Holliagſhed, p. 334. 


TP 49 


nareh. A herald was ſent. to Paris, to exhort QH AP. 


Lewis not to wage impious war againſt the ſove- 
reign pontiff ; and when he returned without -«512. 


— 


be a declaration of war; and a parliament being 1 


ſo much favoured by the Engliſh natiorn 


vade France by the way of Calais, where he himſelf 

- ſhould" not have it in his power to aſſiſt him: He 
exhorted him rather to ſend' forces to Fontarabia, Expedi- / 

whence he coull'cafily make a conqueſt of Gujenne, pu, 

a province in which it was imagined the Engliſh bia. 

had ſtill ſome adherents. He promiſed to affiſt this 

conqueſt by the junction of a Spaniſh army. And 

| fo forward did he ſeem: to promote the intereſts of 


bis ſon-in-law, that he even ſent veſſels to England, 
weden Hallingibed, b.:. 


5 = : \ 
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c HA P. in order to tranſport” over the forces which Henry 
7 XXVn. had levied for that purpoſe. The marquis of Dor- 
. 512. ſet commanded this armament, which conſiſted of 

ten thouſand men, moſtly infantry; lord Howard 
ſon of the earl of Surrey, lord Broke; lord Ferrars, 
and many others of the young gentry and nobility, 
accompanied him in this ſervice. All were on fire 
d diſtinguiſh themſelves by military atchievements, 
and tõ make a conqueſt of importance for their 
maſter. The ſecret purpoſe of Ferdinand, in this 
unexampled generoſity, was ſuſpected by nobpdyui 
IX fall kingdom of Navarre lies on the fron- 
tiers between France and Spain; and as John 
d' Albret the fovereign was connected by friendſfiip 
and alliance with Lewis, the opportunity ſeemed 
favourable to Ferdinand, while the Engliſh forces 
were conjoined with his own, and while all-adhe- 
rents to the council of Piſa lay under the ſentence 
of excommunication, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of 
ttheſe dominions. No ſooner, therefore, was Dorſet 
landed in'Guipiſeoa, than the Spaniſh monarch de- 
clared his readineſs to join him with his forces, to 
make with united arms an invaſion of France, and 
to form the ſiege of Bayonne, which opened the 
way into Guienne ©: But he remarked te the Eng- 
liſh general, how dangerous it might prove to leave 
behind them the kingdom of Navarre, which, be- 
üng in cloſe alliance with France, could eaſily give 
admittance to the enemy, and cut off all commu- 
nication between Spain and the combined armies. 
To provide againſt ſo dangerous an event, he re- 
quired, that John ſhould ſtipulate. a neutrality: in the 
| preſent war; and when that prince expreſſed his 
willingneſs to enter into a 155 engagement for that 
Purpoſe, he alſo: required, t at ſecurity ſhould be 
given for the ſtrict obſervance of it. john having 


2 7 to this conirlony Ferdinand de- 
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+ alias; FRY he ſhould dender into his hands ſix of CHAP. 
the moſt conſiderable places of his dominions, to- XVI. 
gether with his eldeſt ſon as a hoſtage. Theſe were OI 


1312. 
not terms to be propoſed to a ſovereign; and as the © 


Spaniſh monarch expected a refuſal, he gave imme- 
diate orders to the duke of Alva, His general, to 


make an invaſion on Navarre, and to reduce that 


kingdom. Alva ſoon made himlelf maſter of all 


the ſmaller towns; and being ready to form the 
ſiege of Pampeluna, the capital, he ſummoned the 
marquis of Dorſet to join him with the Engliſh - 
army, and concert together all their operations. 
1:\DonszT began to ſuſpect, that the intereſts of his 


maſter were very little regarded in all theſe tranſ- 


actions; and having no orders to invade the king- 
dom of Navarre, or make war any where but in 
France, he refuſed to take any part in the enter- 
priſe. He remained therefore in his quarters at | 
Fontarabia ; but ſo ſubtle was the contrivance of Deceit of 
Ferdinand, that, even while the Engliſh army lay — | 


and 


111 that fituation, i it Was almoſt equally ſerviceable; to 
his purpoſe, as if it had acted in conjunction with 


his own. It kept the French army in awe, ane 
prevented it from advancing to ſuccour the kingg- 
dom of Navarre; ſo that Alva, having full leiſure 
to conduct the diege, made himſelf maſter of Pam. 


peluna, and obliged John to ſeek for ſhelter in 


France. The Spaniſh general applied again to 
Dorſet, and propoſed to conduct with united coun- 


{els the operations of the holy league, To. it was called, 


againſt Lewis: But as he til declined forming the 
fiege:of: Bayonne, and rather inſiſted on the i inva- 
lion of the principality.of Bearne, apart of the kin 


_ of Navarres dominions, which lies on the Fren 


ſide of the Pyrenees, Dorſet, juſtly ſuſpicious of: 55 


ſiniſter intentions, repreſented, that, without ne 7 


orders from his maſter, he could not concur in ſu 
an e In order to procure theſe orders, 
1% 90 5 oc, Ferdinand 
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. don; and perſuaded Henry, that, by the refractory 
"1532. and ſcrupulous humour of the Engliſh general, the 
-  _ molt fayourable opportunities were loſt, and that it 
was neceſſary he ſhould, on all occaſions, act in 
concert with the Spaniſh, commander, who was beſt 
acquainted with the ſituation of the country, and the 
reaſons of every operation. But before orders to 
this purpoſe reached Spain, Dorſet had become ex- 
5 tremely impatient; and obſerving that his farther 
ſtay ſerved: not to promote the main undertaking, 
and that his army was daily periſhing by want and 
ſickneſs, he demanded ſhipping from Ferdinand to 
tranſport. them back into England. Ferdinand, 
who was bound by treaty to furniſh him with this 
ſupply, whenever, demanded, was at length, after 
many delays, , obliged to yield to his importu- 
nity; and Dorſet, embarking his troops, prepared 
himſelf for the voyage. Meanwhile, the meſſenger 
arrived with orders from Henry, that the. troops 
5 ſhould remain in Spain; but the ſoldiers were fo 
Return of diſcontented with the treatment why ch they had met . 
u. with, that they mutinied, and obliged their com- 
mancders to {et fail for England. Henry was much 
| diſpleaſed with the ill ſucceſs: of this enterpriſe; 
and it was with difficulty that Dorſet, by explain- 
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| in the fraudulent conduct of Ferdinand, Was at 

ll able to apbegle inn, d 

IAERE happened this ſummer, an action at ſea, 

which brought not any more deciſive advantage to 

the Engliſh, Sir Thomas Knevet, maſter of horſe, 

Was ſent to. the coaſt of 1 with a fleet of 
. forty-five fail ; and he carried with him fir. Charles 

Brandon, fir John Carew, and many other young 

courtiers, who longed for an. opportunity of diſplay» 

ing their valour, After they had committed ſome 

_ depredations, a French fleet of thirty-nine fail iflued 

from Breſt, under the command of Primauget, and 
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began an en wett irh de B liſh. Fire ſeized CHAP. 
the ſhip” e who, Ban his deſtruc- ., | 
tion inevitable, bore down upon the veſſel of the x51. _ 4 
Engliſh admiral, and grappling with her, reſolved 0 
to make her ſhare his fate. Both fleets ſtood ſome „ 
time in ſuſpenſe, as ſpectators of this dreadful en- ; 
agement ; and all men ſaw with horror the flames 
which hire both veſſels, and heard the cries of | | 
fury and deſpair, which came from the miſerable | 
combatants. ' At laſt, the French veſſel blew up; 5 | 
and at the ſame time deſtroyed the Engliſh®. The 
reſt of the French fleet made their” eſcape into Gif. | 
ferent harbours. © = 
Tux war which England waged againſt France, 
though it brought no advantage to the former king. 
dom, was of great prejudice to the latter; and By | 
oblig ing Lewis to withdraw his forces for the de-. | 
fence ec his own dominions, loſt him that ſuperi- 1 
ority, which his arms, in the b nning of the came 
„ had attained i in Italy. aſton de Foix, his | 

TRAD ew, a youn hero, had been entruſted with the 2 
command of the French forces; and in a few months 
performed ſuch feats of military art and proweſs, as 
were ſufficient to render illuſtrious the life of the Os 
oldeſt captain”, His career finiſhed with the great 

battle Ravenna, which, after the moſt obſtinate 
conflict, he gained over the Spaniſh and papal 

armies, He periſhed the very moment his victory 

was complete; ; and with him periſhed the fortune 

of the French arms in Italy. The Swiſs, who had 
rendered themſelves extremely formidable by their 
bands of diſciplined infantry, invaded the 5 ilaneſe 

wich a numerous army, and raiſed up that incon- 

ſtant people to a revolt againſt the dominion of 
France. "Genoa followed the example of the dut- 

by; ; and thus Lewis, i in a few weeks, entirely 1 - 


* Polydore Virgil, lüb. 27. Powe, p. 490. Lanquet's Epitome g 
15 Chronicles, 25 273· Y Guicciard. lib. 10. 
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4 2 his Italian conqueſts, except ome! garriſons; 8 and 


PAY 


1 


. Maximilian Sforza, the fon of L,ndovicy: Was rein- 


ſtated in poſſeſſion of Milan....... 
Juris. diſcovered extreme: joy on the diſcom- 
fuure of the French; and the more ſo, as he had 
been beholden for it to the Swiſs, a people whoſe 
councils, he hoped; he ſhould always be able to in- 


fluence and govern. The pontiff ſurvived this ſuc- 


ceſs à very little time; and in his place was choſen 
21ſt Feb.” John de Medicis, who took the appellation of Leb X. 


4 


and proved one of the moſt illuſtrious princes that 


ever ſat on the papal throne: Humane, beneficent, 


generous," affable; the patron of every art,; and 


Friend of every virtue? ; he had a ſoul no leſs capu- 
ble of forming great deligns than his predeceſſor, 
but was more gentle, pliant, and artful in employ. 
ing means for the execution of them. The ſole 


defect, indeed, of his character was too great fineſſe 


and-artifiee ;- a fault which, both/as 4 prieſt and an 
Italian, it was difficult. for him to avoid. By the 
negotiations of Leo, the emperor Maximilian Was 
detached from the French intereſt JL and Henry, 
notwithſtanding his diſappointments in the former 
campaign, was ſtill encouraged to proſecute his 
wende meaſures againſt Lewis! Patton dovin bas 


A parlia- 
ment. 


1 HENRY had ſummoned a new ſeſſion of: 'patlia- 


ment and obtained a ſu 51 for his enterpriſe! 15It 


was a poll-tax, and impoſed different fums, Accord- 


ing to the ſtation and riches of the perſon. A duke 
payed ten marks, an earl five pounds, A. baron four 


pounds, a knight four marks; every man valued at 


- 
Fc. 
£2 


eight hundred pounds in goods, four marks! An 
impoſition was alſo granted of two fifteenths and 
four tenths *. | By theſe ſupplies, joi oined to the trea 
ſure which bad been left by his father, and which 
* not yet e ee he was RS ith; 


8 Fath er Paul, lib. 1. DIY 18 en November, ry 1 15. 
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levy a 3 army, —_ render himſelf formidable 0 C H A LF. 


his enemy. The Engliſh are ſaid to have been 


much encouraged i in this enterpriſe, by the arrival "1515. © 


of a veſſel in the Thames under the papal banner. - 


It carried preſents of wine and hams to the king 
and the more eminent courtiers; and ſuch fond de- 


votion was at that time entertained towards the 
court of Rome, that theſe trivial preſents wers 
every where received with the greateſt triumph. and | 
exultation. e N SEX 0345 9 1 
IN order to prevent all eee i Shs.” 
land, while Henry's arms ſhould; be .employed. on 
the continent, Dr. Weſt, dean of Windſor, was 
diſpatched on an embaſſy to James, the king's bro- 
ther. in- law; and inſtructions were given him to 
accommodate all differences between the kingdoms, - _ 
as well as to diſcover the intentions of the court of 
Scotland, Some complaints had already been 
made on both ſides... One Barton, a Scotchman, 


having ſuffergd injuries from the. Portugueſe, for 
which he could obtain no redreſs, had procured let - | 
ters of marque againſt that nation; but he had no | 


ſooner put to ſea, than he was guilty: of the groſſeſt 
abuſes, committed depredations upon the Engliſh, 
and much infeſted the narrow ſeas. Lord Howard 


and ſir Edward Howard, admirals, and ſons of the 


earl-of Surrey, ſailing out againſt him, fought him 


in a deſperate; action, where the pirate was killed; | ' 
and they brought his ſhips into the Thames. a 
Henry refuſed all iet en for this act of juſtice, 
ſome of the borderers, who wanted but a pretence 
for depredations, entered England under the com- 
mand af lord Hume, warden of the marches, and 
committed great ravages on that kingdom. Not- 
withſtanding theſe mutual grounds of diſſatisfaction, 


matters might eaſily have denn 8 „ 


. Polydore Vir 8 lib. 27. VVV 
Stowe, p. 4 Hollinglhed, p. ar. „„ 


bad 
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Cn AP. had it not been for Henry's intended iran of 
| 5 France, which rouſed the jealouſy of the Scottiſh 
751. nation The ancient league, which ſubſiſted be- 
War with tween France and Scotland, was conteived to be 
5 . 8 the ſtrongeſt band of connexion; and the Scots 
univerſally believed; that, were it not for the 
- countenance which they received from this foreign 
alliance, they had never been able ſo long to main- 
. tain their independence againſt a people ſo much 
ſuperior. James was farther incited to take part in 
the quarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen of 
France, whoſe knight he had ever in all tourna- 
ments profeſſed himfelf, and who ſummoned him, 
according to the ideas of romantic gallantry pre- 
Lalent in that age, to take the field in her Nate, 
And prove himſelf her true and valorous champion. 
The remonſtrances of his concert and of his wiſeſt 
counſellors were in vain oppoſed to the martial ar- 
dour of this prince. He firſt' ſent a ſquadron of 
ſhips to the affiſtance of France; the only fleet 
which Scotland ſeems ever to have poſſeſſed. - And 
thaugh he ſtill made profeſſions of maintaining a 
neutrality, the Englifn ambaſſador ' eaſily” forelaw, 
that a war would in the end prove inevitable; and 
he gave warning of the danger to his maſter, who 
ſent the earl of Surrey to put the borders in a 8 
ſture of defence, and to refit the expected i 
of the enemy. 
HxNRV, all on fits bor u N was elde dil. 
couraged by this appearance of a diverſion from the 
north; and ſo much the leſs, as he flattered himſelf = 
with the aſſiſtance of all the conſiderable pe | 
of Europe in his invaſion of France. The pope 
al continued to thunder out his excommuni- 
_ cations againſt Lewis, and all the adherents of the 
{chiſmatical council: The Swiſs cantons made pro- 
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1 & violent animoſity againſt France: Thee Ap. | 


ambaſſadors of Ferdinand and Maximilian had *V 


ſigned with thofe of Henry a treaty of alliance 5 3 ; 


againſt that power, and had ſtipulated the time and 
place of their intended invaſion : And though Fer- 


dinand diſavowed his ambaſſador, and even 1 


a truce for a twelvemonth with the common enem 
Henry was not yet fully convinced of his f 
and inifter intentions, and ſtill hoped for his con- 
currence after the expiration of that term. He had 
now got a miniſter who complied with all his in- 
clinations, and flattered him in every ſcheme to 


which: his baue and n temper Wa 
inclined. r 


 Taomas Worms, 4K of Fino. and Wade Wolter 


"i the. king, ſurpaſſed in favour' all "his miniſters, 
and was faſt advancing towards that uarivalled 
gtandeur which he afterwards-attained. This man 
was ſon of a buteher at Ipſwich 3 but having got a 
learned, education, and being endowed with an ex- 
cellent capacity, he was admitted into the marquis 
of Dorſet's family as tutor to that nobleman's chil- 
dren, and ſoon Sained the friendſhip and counte- 
nance of his patron . He was recommended to be 
chaplain to 7. ce VIE and being employed by that - 
monarch in a ſecret negotiation, which regarded his 
intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, | 
milian's daughter, he acquitted himſelf to the king's 
ſatisfaction, and obtained the praiſe both of dili- 
gence and dexterity in his conduct s. That prince, 
e given him a commiſſion to Maximilian, who 
at that time reſided in Bruſſels, was fur urpriſed in leſs 
than three days after, to ſee Wolſey preſent himſelf 
before him; and ſuppoſing that 125 protracted 
his departure, he began to reprove in for tlie 
ilatory execution of his orders. n informed 


"7 Stowe, p. 995. 
8 1 Viddes's life * warn s Bow” 
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CHAP, him, that he had juſt returned from Brüſſels, and 
XXVIL had ſucceſsfully fulfilled all his majeſty's com- 
mands. But on ſecond thoughts, faid the king, | 
J found that ſomewhat was omitted in your 
“ orders; and have ſent a meſſenger after you with ' 
54 fuller inſtructions.” I met the meſſenger,” 
replied Wolſey, „on my return: But as I had re- 
<& flected on that omiſſion, I ventured of myſelf to 
execute Wie, 1 knew, muſt be your majeſty's 
56 intentions,” The death of Henry, ſoon after 
this incident, e the adyancement of Wolſey, 
and prevented his reaping any advantage from the 
good opinion which, that monarch had entertained : 
of him: But thenceforwards he was looked on at 
court as a riſing man; and Fox biſhop of Win: 
cheſter caſt his eye upon him as one who might be 
ſerviceable to him in his preſent ſituation b, This 
prelate, obſerving: that the earl of Surrey bad, totally 
eclipſed him in favour, reſolved to introduce 
Molſey to the young prince's familiarity, and hoped 
©, that he might rival Surrey in his inſinuating arts, 
and yet be contented to act in the cabinet a part 
ſubordinate to Fox himſelf, whe had promoted him. 
In a little time Wolſey gained ſo much on the. 
king, that he ſupplanted both Surrey i in his favour, 
and Fox in his truſt and confidence. Being admit- 
ted to Henry” s parties of pleaſure, he took the lead 
in every jovial converſation, and promoted all that 
frolic and entertainment which he fund ſuitahle to 
the age and inclination of the young monarch. 
Neither his own years, Which were near forty, nor 
his character of a clergyman, were any reſtraint 
upon him, or engaged him to check, Hy any, uſeleſs 
(ſeverity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had ſmall 
| | bea to debauchery, paſſed his careleſs hours. 
| uring the interyals of amuſement, he Snhradueed 


| * Antq: Brit, Ecdeſ,, . 305. Tolgdars Ml. lib, 27. : 
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. 5 and inſinuated thoſe maxims of end on AP. 
Which he was deſirous his maſter ſhould adopt! l. 
He obſerved to him; that, while he. entruſted! his 7515. 
affairs into the hands of his father's counſellors, he 
had the advantage indeed of employing men of 
wildem and e but men e ge, not 


pew N That his 15 Lam proper to: EE 
his time in thoſe pleaſures, to which his age and 
royal fortune invited him, and in hae Pale 

which would in time enable him to ſway. the in, 
_ vith abſolute authority, his beſt Folk. of go- 
_ vernment would be to entruſt his authority into 
the hands of ſome one perſon; who was the crea- 
ture Lou his will, and who could entern no view 


| himlelf, boos the 1 mag for ae ba! dad 
more ealily, at intervals, account to him for his 
whole conduct, and introduce his maſter gradually 
into the knowledge of public buſineſs ; and thus, 
Without tedious conſtraint or 5 PNERIOn;! initiate 
him in the ſcience of government“. [FS HHH 
HNRv entered into all the views of Wolfer 
: a finding no one ſo capable of executing this plan 

of umi rs as the perſon who propoſed it, he 
foon advanced his favourite, from being the com- 
pamon of Kis pleaſures,” to be a member of his 
council; and from being a member of his council, 
to be his ole and abſolute miniſter.” wy this N —I| 


: | 1 Cavendiſh, p. 12. sure, p. . 
k 1 1 | 55 9 | 
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0 Mm AP. advancement and uncontrolled authority, the chas 


rater and genius of Wolſey had full opportunity 


to diſplay itſelf. Infatiable in his acquiſitions, but 


mech. ſtill more magnificent in his expence: Of extenſive 


patter. 


capacity, but ſtill more unbounded enterpriſe: 


Ambitious of power, but ſtill more defirous 'of 
gory: Inſinuating, engaging, perſuaſive; and; by 


, lofty, elevated, commanding: Haughty to 


bis equals, but affable to his dependants; oppreſ- 
_ five'to the people, but liberal to his friends; 3 more 


generous es rateful; leſs moved by injuries than 
by contempt; he was framed to take the aſeendant 
in every intercourſe with others, but exerted this 
ſuperiority of nature with ſuch oftentation as ex- 
poſed him to envy, and made every one willing'to 


| recal the original inferiority, or rather eee of 5 
| his fortune. ))) 8 


Tn branch of Adina in whe Henty 

molt exerted himſelf, while he gave his entire _ 
fidence to Wolfey, was the military, which, as it 
fuited the natural gallantry and bravery of his 9 
per, as well as the ardour of his youth, was the 


principal object of his attention. Finding that 


Lewis had made great preparations both by fea and 
land to reſiſt him, he was no leſs careful to levy a 
formidable army, and equip a confiderable fleet for 


the invaſion of France. The command of the . 
fleet was entruſted to fir Edward Howard; Who, 


after ſcouring the channel for ſome time, preſented 
himſelf before Breſt, where the French navy then 
lay ; and he challenged them to à combat. The 


French admiral, who expected from the Mediter- 
kranean a br denten of ſome gallies under the 
command of Prejeant de Bidoux, kept within the : 
harbour, and ſaw with patience the: Engliſh burn 
and deſtroy the country in the neighbourhood, -- At 


laſt Prejeant arrived with ſix gallies, and put into 


| 8 a e . a few leagues of Breſt; 


1 where + 


n E N N 3 4 


3 he ſecured Hinafolf, behind ſome batteries; oa * 4 ues 
which he had planted on rocks that lay on each ſide * 
of him. Howard was, notwithſtanding, determined 

to make an attack upon him; and as he had but April 
two gallies, he took himſelf the command of one, 
and gave the other to lord Ferrars. He was fob 
lowed by ſome row-barges and ſome crayers under 
the command of fir Thomas Cheyney, fir William 
Sidney, and other officers of diſtinction. He im- 
mediately faſtened on Prejeant's fhip, and leaped 
on board 855 her, attended by one Carroz, a Spaniſh 
cavalier, and ſeventeen Engliſhmen. The cable, 
meanwhile, which faſtened: his ſhip to that of the 
enemy, being cut, the admiral was thus left in the 
hands of the French; and as he ſtill continued the 
combat with great gallantry, he was puſhed over» - 
board by their pikes*. Lord Ferrars, ſeeing the 
| Sh galley. fall off, followed with the other 
mall veſſels; and the whole fleet was fo diſcouraged - 
| by the loſs of their commander, that they retired 
from before Breſt. The French navy came our 
. of harbour; and even ventured to invade the coaſt 
of Suſſex, They were repulſed, and Prejeant, their 
: commander, loſt. an eye by the fhot of an arrow, . 
Lord Howard, brother to the deceaſed admiral _ 
ſucceeded: to the command of the Engliſh fleet ;. 
and little memorable Paſſed at ſea e this 
ſummer. aged | 
_ ,,,Grear preparations had been making at hawk 
during the whole winter, for an invaſion on France 
by FT FR of n: 5 but the ſummer was well ads 
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1 Its was Aa a, of Vanda. thatn no admin; Was os or any | 

NE thing, that was not even brave to a degree of madneſs. As the ſea-fer-. 
Daiojee requires much lefs plan and contrivance and capacity than the 

tand, this maxim has great plauſibility and appearance of trath? 
- Though the fate of Howard himſelf may ſerve as a proof, that even : 

chere courage ought to be tempered with diſcretion. 5 


1 Stowe, 1 e Hollingſhed, P. $16,  _ 3 75 77 15 
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CH Al 5 vanced before every ' thin was in ſufficient readineſs 
for the intended enterpriſe. The long peace which 
8 — = * the kingdom had enjoyed, had ſomewhat unfitted 
. | the Engliſh. for military expeditions; and the great 
change which had lately been introduced in the art 
of war, had rendered it ſtill more difficult to enure 
them to the uſe of the weapons now — 
action. The Swiſs, and after them the Spaniards, 
3 ſhown the advantage of a ſtable infantry, who 
ught with pike and ſword, and \ were able. to re» 
ſe even the heavy-armed' cavalry,” in which the 
pen, force of the armies formerly conſiſted. The 
practice of fire. arms was become common; though 
the caliver, which was the weapon now in u e, 
Was ſo inconvenient, and attended with ſo many 
diſadvantages, that it had not entirely diſcredited 
the bow, a weapon in which the Engliſh excelled 
all European nations. A conſiderablè part of the 
5 forces, which Henry levied for the invaſion” of 
NS, confiſted of archers; and as ſoon as: affairs 
„ were in readineſs, the vanguard of the army, 
| _ amounting to '8000 men, under the command of 
the earl of Shrewſbury, failed over to Calals. 
Shrewſbury. was accompanied by the earl of Derby, 
the lords Fitzwater, Hastings, "Cobham, and fir 
Rice ap Thomas, captain of the light horſe. An- 
other body of /6000: men ſoon after followed _ 
the command of lord Herbert the chamberlai 
attended by the earls of Northumberland and Kent 
the lords Audley and Delawar, together With Carew, 
 Curlon, and other gentlemen, 
"Taz king himſelf prepared to fallow? with the 
main body and rear of the army; and he appointed 
the queen regent of the kingdom during his abſence; 
That he might ſecure her adminiſtration” from all | 
diſturbance, he ordered Edmond de la Pole, earl 
| Suffolk, to be beheaded in the Tower, the no- 
bleman who had been attainted and nin 
ET . | . 


. 


ſo, turbulent a diſp 


„ 


to inſtigate them againſt the preſent government, 
he probably, by that means, drew more fuddenly _ 
the King's vengeance on this unhappy noblemane © 

6 duke of Buck: zoth June. 
ingham, and many others of the nobility, arrived 
at Calais, and entered upon his French expedition, 
rom which he fondly expected ſo much ſucceſs and 
glory w. Of all thoſe allies on whoſe aſſiſtance he 5 
relied, the Swiſs alone fully performed their en- - 
gagement. Being pur in motion by a ſum of Imatonor 
money ſent them by Henry, and incited by their France. 
victories obtained in Italy, and by their animoſity 
againſt France, they were preparing to enter that 
kingdom with an army of twenty-five thouſand 
men; and no equal force could be oppoſed to their 
incurſion. Maximilian had received an advance of 8 
129,000 crowns. from Henry, and had promiſed to GR 
reinforce the Swiſs with 8000 men; but failed in his 
engagements. That he might make atonement to 
the king, he himſelf appeared in the Low Coun- 
tries, and joined the Engliſh army with ſome Ger- 
man and Flemiſh foldiers, who were uſeful in giving 
an example of diſcipline to Henry's new levied 
forces. Obſerving the diſpoſition of the Engliſh mo- 
narch to be more bent on glory than on intereſt, he 
 inliſted. himſelf in his ſervice, wore the croſs of 
St. George, and received pay, a hundred crowns, 
a-day, as one of his ſubjects and captains. But 
3 n Pocyd. Virg. üb. 27. Belcarius, lib. 14. 
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v. while: he exhibited this extraordinary. n 
an emperor of Germany ſerving, under a; king of 


England, he was treated with the higheſt reſpect by 
Henty, and really düse the operations of the 
Engliſn Army. He 15 11 i ta 45 Try 15 8 E Hit ; 


1+; BEFORE the arrival — Henry and Maximilian in 


the camp, the earl of Shrewſbury and lord Herbert 
had formed the ſiege of Teroüane, a town ſituated 
on the frontiers of Picarxdy; and they N to at- 


tack the Place with .vigour- Teligni and and Cxequi 
commanded in Ane renne gen 8 2 Mat: - 


aſſaults _ tbe. bee egers. . ee 5 intel 


lüigence of their 08 to Lewis, WO had ad- 


vanced to Amiens with his army, that prince gave 


orders to throw relief into the place. Fontrailles 
appeared at the head of 800, horſemen, each of 
whom carried a ſack of gunpowder, bæhind him and 


two: quarters of bacon.. , With this ſmall. — 
made a ſudden and unexpected irruption into; 


Engliſh camp, and, ſurmounting all reſiſtange, ad- 
vanced to the foſſee of the town, where each horſe- 
man threw down his burden. They immediately 


returned at the gallop, and were ſo fortunate as again 


to break through the Engliſh, and to ſuffer little r 

no loſs in this dangerous attemftt .. 
Bur the Engliſh had, ſoon after, full, revenge 

= the inſult. | Henry had received intelligence of 


the approach of the French horſe, who had. ad- 
uanced to protect another incurſion of F ontrailles 3 


and he ordered fome- troops to paſs the Lis, in 
order to oppoſe them. The cavalry of, =_ 


though they conſiſted chiefly. of gentlemen who had 


"2 Hiſt de Cher. t chap. 55: Mines emma!" : 
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ns in Italy, were, on ſight of the enemy, ſeized 


Wit To 'unaccountable' a panie, that they imme- 
diately tock to fliglit, and were purſued by the Eng- 
liſh. The duke of Longueville, who commanded 


the French," Buſſi d Amboiſe; Clermont, Imher- 


Curt, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers 


of diſtinction, were made priſoners. This action, 
or rather rout, is ſometimes called the battle of 
Gufnegate, from the place where it was fought; 


> but more commonly the Battle' of Spurs, becauſe. 
the French, that day, made more uſe of their FOOTE 


than of their words or military weapons. 
Ar rER ſo conſiderable an advantage, che king! 
Who was at the head of a complete army of above 
50 men; might have made incurſions to the 


gates of Paris, and ſpread confuſion and deſolation 


_ Every where. It gave Lewis great joy, when he 
Heard that the Engliſh, inſtead of puſhing their 
victory, and attacking the diſmayed troops of 
Pranée- returned to the ſiege of lo inconfiderable 
A place as Teroüaie. The governors were obliged, 
156m after,” to capitulate; and Henry found his ac- 
quiſition of 0 little moment, though gained at the 
_expence'ef ſome blood, and what, in his preſent 
| eircarſtttices; *whs möre important, of much valu- 
Able time, that He immediately demoliſhed Ae for- 
Ufieatiöns. The anxieties of the French were again 
revived with regard to the motions of the Engliſh. 
The Swils, at the ſame time; had entered Bur- 
gandy vith a formidable army, and laid ſiege to 
Dpon, which was in no condition to reſiſt them. 
0 Ferdligaud Rimſelf though he had made a truce with 


Lewis, ſeemed Giſpbſed to lay hold of every advan- 


tage Rich fortune ſhould preſent to him. Scarcely 
ever was the French monarchy in greater danger, 
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CHAP. or leſs in a condition to defend itſelf againſt thoſe 
YI. powerful armies, Which on every ſide affailed or 
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” threatened it. Even many of the inhabitants of 
Faris, who believed themſelves expoſed to the rapa- 


city and violence of the enemy, began to diſlodge, 
- without knowing what place could afford them 
a greater ſecurity. _ | 
Bur Lewis was e from bis preſent dit. 
ficulties by the manifold blunders of his enemies. 
The Swiſs allowed themſelves to be ſeduced. into a 
. ne by Tremoille, governor of Burgundy; 


without making enquiry whether that noble 


man had any powers to treat, they accepted of the 
conditions Which he offered them. Tremoille, who 
knew that he ſhould be diſavowed by his maſter, 


ſtipulated whatever they were pleaſed to demand; 


and thought himſelf happy, at the expence of ſome 
. and very large promiſes, to get 2d, Li fo 


rmidable an enemy v. 


THE meaſures of Henry, ſhowed. equal 3 ignorance 


in the art of war with that of the Swils in. Degocia- 


Nether- 
Maximilian, who was defirous of freeing his 


grandſon from ſo troubleſome a neighbour, adviſed 

Henry to lay ſiege to the place; and the Engliſh : 
' monarch, not conſidering that ſuch, an 9 9 5 | 
g nowiſe advanced his conqueſts in France, Was 


imprudent as to follow this intereſted counſel. 
city of Tournay, by its ancient charters, being e ex: 


. empted from the burden of a 155 5 the burgh 
againſt the remonſtrance of t 


_ oully inſiſted on maintaining this, dangerous privi- 


eir ſovereign, 7 


lege; and they engaged, by themſclyes, to make # 


vigorous. defence againſt the enemy 3 N Their, iu 85 


p Memoires du Mareſchal de Flcuranges, bene, lid. 7 | 
_ & Memoires de N S % i! i 
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tion. Tournay was a great and rich city, which, 
though it lay within the frontiers, of Flanders, be- 
longed to France, and afforded the troops of that 
kingdom. Aa paſlage 1 into the heart of d 
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rage failed them' when en matters came to a trial; ST} CHAP. 
after” a few days ſiege, the place Was ſurrendered XXV II. 
to the' "Engliſh. The biſhop of Tournay was lately 1513. 
_ dead; and, a8 1.8 new biſhop was already. Patt 24th Et 
bY ah chat pter, but not inſtalled i in his office, the 
25 delt ed the adminiſtration of the ſee on his 
favourite, Wolſey, and put him in immediate poſ- 
ſeſſion of the revenues, which were conſiderable”, 
. Hearing of the retreat of the Swiſs, and obſerving _ 
the fea on to be far advanced, he 1 8 proper to 
return to England; and he carried the reater part 
of His army with him. Succeſs had attended him 
in every enterpriſe; and his youthful mind was 
much elated with this ſeeming proſperity; but all 
men of judgment, comparing the advantages of 
his lion with his progreſs, his expence with his 
_ acquiſitions, were convinced that this campaign, io 
much vaunted, Was in reality both ruinous and 
inglorious to Him, 
THz ſucceſs "which, during this ſummer, had at- 
te ded Henry s arms in the 5 was much more 
deeiſive The king of Scotland had aſſembled the 
whole force of his kingdom ; and, having paſſed . 
the! Tweed with 4 brave, though a ti amultuary army i 
of above 50,000. men, he ravaged thoſe parts f 
Northumberland which lay neareſt that river, and 
he employed himſelf in . the caſtles of Nor- 
ham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places of ſmalt 
importance. . Lady Ford, being taken priſoner in 
Her caſtle, was préſented to James, and ſo gained 
on the affections f the prince, that he waſted in 
1 pleaſure. the critical time which, during the abſence 
| Sf his en enemy, "he ſhould have employed! in puſhing 
| 5 *conquelts.” | Tis. troops, lying in a barren coun- 
, where they ſoon conſumed all the proviſions, 
, bett to be pinched” with hunger; ; and, as the au- 
thority* of the prince was IO 1 military die. 
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e during that age, extremely relaxed, many of 
them had ſtolen from the camp; and retired home - 


Wards. Meanwhile the earl of Surrey, having col: 
| le&ed'# force of 26,000 men, of which soo had 


been fent over from the king's army in France, 
matched to the defence of tlie country, and ap. 
proached the Scots, who lay on fome high ground 


| near the Hills of Cheviot. The river Till ran be- 


tween tlie armies, and prevented an engagement t 


Surrey, therefore; ſent a herald to the Scottiſh canip; 


| challenging the enemy to deſcend into the plain of 
Milgzeld, which lay towards the ſouth; and there, 


appointing a day for the combat, td try tlieir valour 


on equal ground. As he received no ſatisfactory 


anſwer, he made à feint of marching towards Ber- 
wie; as if he intended to enter Scotland, to lay 


W alte tlie borders, and cut off the proviſions of the 


| enemy. Ine Scottiſh army, in order to prevent his 


purpoſe, put themſelves in motion; and having ſet 
fire to the hits in Which they had quartereds they! 
deſcended from the hills. Surrey, taking advantage 
of the ſmoke, which was blown towards him, and 


Wllich concealed his movements, paſſed the Till 


with” his artillery and vanguard at the bridge of 
Twiſel, and ſent whe 991 5 his army to ſeck a., ford 


higher up the Tier on Lim io amtoheq video ol bak 


gth Sept. 


AN engagement was now become i ant 


both ſides prepared for it with tranquillity and order f. 


The Engliſh divided their army into two lines u 
Lord Howard led the main body, of the firſt line, ſir 


Edmond Howard the right wing, ſir Marmaduke: 


Conſtable the left. The earl of Surrey, himſelf;, 


commanded the main body of the ſecond line; lord 


Battle of 
Flouden. 


lib, 27. 3 p. 405. Wis 22 5 1 


Dacres the right wing; ſir Edward Stanley the left. 
The front of the Scots preſented three diviſions to 
the enemy: The Wade was led by the king him- 
ſelfe The right by the carl of Funtley, aflilted-by . 


t Buchanan, lib. x I3 Drummond. He Fbert. . SE Virgil, 
Zhowd 


6 | * 
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lord Hume: The left by the earls of Lenox 


and CHA 
| re | A fourth diviſion, under the earl of Both * 


wel, made a body of reſerve. Huntley began the 


battle; and after a ſharp. confli& put to flight the 


left wing of the Engliſh, and chaſed them. of the. 

field: But, on returning from the purſuit, he found, 
the whole Scottih army in great diſorder, The 
diviſion under Lenox and Argyle, elated; with, the 
ſucceſs of the other wing, had broken their ranks, 


and;;.notwithſtanding the remonſtrances and entrea- 


ties of La Motte, the French ,ambaſſador,. had 
ruſhed: headlong upon the enemy. Not only ſir 


Edmond Howard, at the head of his diviſion, re- 


cCeived them with great valour; but Dacres, WhO 
commanded i in tke ſecond line, wheeling about dar- 

ing: the action, fell upon their rear, and put. Web 

to the ſword without reſiſtance. - The diyiſion under 


James, and that under Bothwel, animated by the 
| valourof their leaders, ſtill made head againſt the 


Engliſh, and, throwing! themſelves into à circle, 
protracted: the: Action, till night ſeparated the com- 
batants. The victory ſeemed; yet undecided, and 
the numbers that fell on each ſide were nearly equal, 
amounting to above oo men: But the morning 
diſcovered where the advantage lay. The Engliſh 
had loſt only perſons of ſmall note; but the flower 
of the Scottiſh nobility had fallen in battle, and their 
king himſelf, after the moſt diligent enquiry, could 
no here be found. In ſearching the field, the 
Engliſh met with a dead body which reſembled him, 
and was arrayed in a ſimilar habit; and they put 
it in a leaden coffin and ſent it to London. Nuring 
ſome time it was kept unburied; becauſe James 
died under ſentence of excommunication, on 0 
count of his confederacy with France, and Nr 
oppoſition! to the holy feen: But, upon + 
| e WhO e 8 this Pines had, in 
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diſcovered: ſigns of re- 
pentance, abſolution was given him, and his body 


the ſield of battle, but that of one Elphinſton, who 
had been arrayed in arms reſembling their king's, 
in order to divide the attention of the Engliſh, and 


was interred. The Scots, however; ſtill aſſerted 
that it was not James's: body which was found on 


ſhare the danger with his maſter. It was believed 


that James had been ſeen crofling the Iweed at 


Kelſo; and ſome imagined that he had been killed 


by the vaſſals of lord Hume, whom that nobleman 
had inſtigated to commit fo enormous a crime. But 


the populace entertained the opinion that lie was ſtill 
alive, and, having ſecretly gone in pilgrimige to 
the Holy Lamb would ſoon return and take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the throne. This fond conceit Was long 


35 entertained Among the Scuts e ein 3 my 4 
ux king of Scotland and moſt- ak dis )ebief 


nobles being flain in the field of Flouden, fo this 
battle was called, an inviting opportunity was offered 
to Henryſof gaining advantages over that kingdom, 
perhaps of reducing it to ſubjection. But he diſ- 


covered, on this occaſion, a mind truly great and 
generous. When the queen of Scotland, Margaret, 
who was created regent during the infancy; of her 


fon; applied for peace, he readily granted it; and 


took compaſſion of the helpleſs 9 of his ſiſter 


and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who had gained 
him ſo 555 a victory, was reſtored to the title of 


duke o 
father for engaging on the ſide of Richard III. 


— 


Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his 


Eord Howard was honoured with the title of earl of 


Surrey. Sir Charles Brandon, the king's favourite, 


whom he had before created viſcount Liſle, was now. 


raiſed to the dignity of duke of Suffolk. Wolſey, 


Who was both his favourite and his miniſter, was 


created: biſhop! of Lincoln. Lord Herbert obtained 
the title of earl of Worceſter. Sir ae REF : 


that of lord Monteagle. N | +; 
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e peace with <a Henry: . CHAP. 
rity on that ſide, and: enabled him to proſecute, in, XXVII. 
tranquillity, his enterpriſe againſt France, ſome: oY , 
other incidents had eee which more than 
counterbalanced this fortunate event, and ſerved to: 
open his eyes with regard to the raſhnefs of an un- 
dertaking into OS his TRY nig fortune had 
betrayed him. N 01 TSR - 

: Lewis, Fully. ſenſible of the 8 ſituation 
to which his kingdom had been reduced during the 
former campaign, was reſolved, by every expedient, 
to prevent the return of like; perils, and to break. | 
the confederacy of his enemies. The pope Was no- 
wiſe diſpoſed to puſſi the French to extremity; and, 
provided they did not return to take poſſeſſion of 
Alan; his intereſts rather led him to pi a the 
balance among the contending parties. He ac- 
cepted; therefore, of Lewis's offer to renounce the 
council of Eyons; and he took off the excommu- 
e which. his predeceſſor and himſelf had ful- 
ated againſt that king and his kingdom. Fer- : 
Er was now faſt declining in years; and as he 
entertained no farther ambition than chat of keeping 
po ſſeſſion of Navarre, which he had ſubdued by his 
arms and policy, he readihy hearkened to the pro- 
poſals of Lewis for prolonging the truce another 
year; and he even fhewed an inclination of forming 
24 more intimate connexion with that monarch. : 
Lewis had dropped hints of his intention to marry 
his ſecond daughter Rene, either to Charles, prince 
of Spain, or his brother Ferdinand, both of them 
ons of the Spaniſſi monarch; and he declared 
his reſolution of beſtowing on her, as her portion, 
his claim to the dutchy of Milan. Ferdinand not 
only embraced theſe propoſals with joy; but alſo 
engaged the emperor, Maximilians! in the ſame views, 
and procured his acceſſion to a treaty, which opened 
o inviting a proſpect « of AO eee their common 
N 1 e 
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WIEN Henry was informed of Ferdinand's re. 
_newal of the truce with Lewis, he fell into a violent 
rage, and loudly complained, that his father-in-law 


had firſt, by high promiſes and profeſſions, engaged 


5 5 in enmity with France, and afterwards, with- 
riving him the leaſt warning, had now again 


fee ced Ys intereſts to his own ſelfiſh purpoſes, 
and had left him expoſed alone to all the 1155 


and” expence of the war. In proportion to his e 


credulity, and his unſuſpe&ingreliance.on' Ferdi. 0 


nad, Was the vehemence with which he exclaimed 
againſt the treatment which he met with; and he 


threatened revenge for this-egregious treachery” and 


breach of faith v. But he loſt all patience when in- 


formed of the bther negotiation by which Maximi- 


lian was alſo ſeduced from his alliance, and in which 
| propoſals had been agreed to, for RES marriage' of - 


the prince of Spain with the daughter of France. 
Charles, during the lifetime of the late king, had 


been affianced to Mary, Henry's younger fiſter; 


and, as the prince now approsled the age of pu- 


knew to be paſſionately defired by his maſter, He 


berty, the king had expected tlie immediate com- 
pletion of the marriage, and the honourable ſertle-' 


* 


ment of a ſiſter, for whom he had entertained a 


tender äaffectionl. Such 'a complication, therefore, 


Fl injuries gave him the higheſt diſpleaſure, and in- 
ſpired him with a deſire oy expreſſing his difdain 


towards thoſe Who had impoſed on his youth! and in- 


. and had abuſed his toò great facility; 


HE duke of Longueville, who lad been made 


priſoner at the battle of Guinegate, and who was 


fu derained in England, was ready to take advan.” 


age of all theſe' diſpoſitions of Hehry, in order to 


cure a peace, and even an alliance; which he 


| repreſented'to the king that Anne, queen of Fraee, 
being 1 dead, a door was theteby"opehed for 


| w petrus de ten, pin. 545, 546. 5 
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both kingdoms, and which would ſerve to termi- *** 
nate honourably. all the differences between them: 1. 
That ſhe. had left Lewis no male children; and as 
he had ever entertained a ſtrong deſire of having 
heirs to the crown: no marriage ſeemed more ſuif- 
able to him than that with the princeſs of England, 
_ whoſe. youth and beauty afforded the moſt flattering. 
| hopes in that particular: That, though the marriage 
of a-princels.of ſixteen; with a king of fifty-three, 
might ſeem, unſuitable, yet the other; advantages, 
attending the alliance were more than a ſufficient. 
compeniation for this inequality ; And that Henrys, 
in looſening, his connexions with Spain, from which, 
he had never reaped any ady antage, would contract | 
a cloſe affinity with Lewis, a prince Who, through, 
his whole life, had invariably maintained the charace 
As Henry ſeemed: to hearken to this diſcourſe | 
with willing gars, Longueville informed his maſter. 8 
OY i 


the matter to a happy concluſion.;z; and he received; 
tall; powers for megotiating the treaty. The articles : 
were gaſily adjuſted between the monarchs, - Seb: wick 


3 
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agreed; that Tournay ſhould remain in the hands of th Aug. 

the Englih | that Richard de la Pole ſhould be ba. 
iſhed to Metz, there to live on a penſion aſſigned - 

hi bY Lewis; that, Henry ſhauld receive payment, 3 


* 
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m 
of a million of crowns, being the; arrears due. by. 
treaty, to his father and himſelf; and that the prin- 
ceſs, Mary ſhould bring four hundred thouſand. 
crowns as her portion, and enjoy as large a jointur eg 
as any queen of France, even the former, Who was, ĩ& 
heireſs of Britanny. The two princes alſo agreed = 
onithe kacguns with which they, ſhould, mutyally 
Tupply, each; other, in eaſe either of them Were ate, = : 
tacked ; by anden vw 560 8 esd v5 i] 9rd 1 
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CHAP In: conſequence: of this treaty, Mary was as 
e over to France with a ſplendid retinue, and Lewis 
1534 met her at Abbeville, where the eſpouſals were 
gth Qctob. celebrated. He was enchanicd. with the beauty, 
| and numerous accompliſhments of the young 
princeſs; ; and being naturally of an amorous dif- 
poſition, which his advanced age had not _— 
| + cooled, he was ſeduced into ſuch a courfe of 
1575 and pleaſure, as proved very unſuitable to his Pg N 
xt Jan. Clining ſtate of health y. He died in leſs than three 
months after the marriage, to the extreme Tegret of 
the French nation, who, ſenfible of his tender con- 
| cern for their welfare, gave him, with one voice, the 
honourable appellation” of father of his people. 
Francis, duke of Angouleme, a youth of one 
andtwenty, who had married Lewis's = ag daugh- 
ter, ſucceeded him on the throne ; „ by his 
activity, valour, generoſity, and other virthes, gave 
prognoſtics of a happy and glorious reign. This 
young monarch had been extremely ſtruck with the 
- charms of the Engliſh princeſs; and, even during 
his predeceſſor's life-time, had paid her ſuch aſſi- 
duous court, as made ſome of his friends apprehend 
that he had entertained views of gallantry towards 
her. But being warned that, by indulg ging this 
paſſion, he might probably exclude himſelf from the 
throne, he forbore all farther addreſſes; and even 
watched the young dowager with a very careful e 
during the firſt months of her widowhood. Mes! | 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was, at that time, in 
the court of France, the moſt comely perſonage of 
His time, and the moſt accompliſhed in all the exer- 
.cifes which were then thought to befit a courtier 
and a ſoldier. He was Henry's chief favourite; and 


that monarch had even once entertained thoughts of 


"marrying him to his ſiſter, and had given indul- 
. to che mutual paſſion which took place be. 


Y Brantome Eloge de Louis XII. 
17 tween 


HENRY M1 8 45 
tween them. The queen aſked Suffolk, whether e 1 A P. 

| he had now the courage, without farther reflection, 

to eſpouſe her? And ſhe told him, that her brother 115. 
would more eaſily forgive him for not aſking. his 
conſent, than for acting contrary to his orders. 

Suffolk declined not ſo inviting an offer; and their 

nuptials were ſecretly celebrated at Paris. Francis, / 

who was pleaſed with this marriage, as it prevented 

Henry from forming any powerful alliance |by _ 
means of his ſiſter , interpoſed: his good offices. in 

: appeaſing him: And even Wolſey, having. enter- N 
tained no jealouſy of Suffolk, who was content to 1 
participate in the king? s pleaſures, and had no am- 1 
bition to engage in public buſineſs, was active in > 
reconciling the king to his ſiſter and brother-in- 

law; ; and he HOT chem bern & to return to 
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NOTE [A} p. 4. 


15 the fifth year of the king the commons complained of the 
government about the king's perſon, his court, the exceſſive 
number of his ſervants, of the abuſes in the Chancery, King's 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and of. grievous oppreſſions 
in the country, by the great multitudes of maintainers of quarrels 
(men linked in confederacies together), wwho behaved them- 
ſelves like kings in the couniry, ſo as there was very little law-or 
right, and of the other things which they ſaid were the cauſe of 
the late commotions under Wat Tyler. Parl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 365. 
This irregular government, which no king and no houſe of 
commons had been able to remedy, was the ſource of the 
licentiouſneſs of the great, and turbulency of the people, as 
well as tyranny of the princes. If ſubjects would enjoy 
liberty, and kings ſecurity, the laws muſt be executed. 
In the ninth of this reign the commons alſo diſcovered an / 
accuracy and a jealouſy of liberty which we ſhould little ex- 
pect in thoſe rude times. It was agreed by parliament,” 
ſays Cotton, p-. 309, © that the ſubſidy of wools, wool fells, 
e and ſkins, granted to the king until the time of Mid. 
«. ſummer then enſuing, ſhould ceaſe from the ſame time 
e unto the feaſt of St. Peter ad vincula ; for that thereby 
„ the king ſhould be interrupted for claiming ſuch grant as 
« due,” See alſo Cotton, p..198. _ 8 5 


NOTE (B} p: 16. 


"7" NYGHTON, p. 2715, &c. The fame author, p. 2680, 
| tells us, that the king, in return to the meſſage, ſaid, 
that he would not, for their deſire, remove the meaneſt 
5 | . . 5 ſcullion 


7 


F 
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feullion from his kitchen. This author alſo tells us, that the 
king faid to the commiſſioners, when they harangued him, 
that he ſaw his ſubjects were rebellious, and his beſt way 
would be to call in the king of France .o his aid. But it is 
plain that all theſe ſpeeches were either intended by Knyghton 
merely as an ornament to his hiſtory, or are falſe. For 
(1) When the five lords accuſe the king's miniſters in the 
next parliament, and impute to them every raſh action of 
the king, they ſpeak nothing of theſe replies which are ſo 
obnoxious, were ſo recent, and are pretended to have been 
ſo public. (2) The king, ſo far from having any con- 
nexions at that time with France, was threatened with a 

dangerous invaſion from that kingdom. This ſtory ſeems 
- to have been taken from the reproaches afterwards thrown 
out againſt him, and to have been transferred by the hiſte- 
Tians to this time, to which they cannot be applie. 


„ ” NOTE Nc p. 21. IN | ; TL 
Mk muſt except the 12th article, which accuſes Brembre 


of having cut off the heads of twenty-two. priſoners, | 
_ confined for felony or debt, without warrant or proceſs of 5 
law. But, as it is not conceivable what intereſt Brembre 
could have to treat theſe felons and debtors in ſuch a manner, 
we may preſume that the fact is either falſe, or miſrepre- 
ſented. It was in theſe men's power to ſay any thing againſt 
the perſons accuſed: No defence or apology was admitted: 
All was lawleſs will and pleaſurr e 


* 
it 
* 


25 $ s. +> : 


They are alſo accuſed of deſigns to murder the lords: But 
theſe accuſations either are general, or deſtroy one andtheri | 
Sometimes, 4s in article 15th, they intend to murder them 

by means of the mayor and city of London : "Sometimes, as 


in article 28th, by trial and falſe inqueſts: Sometimes, as i 


article 28th, by means of the king of France, who was 16 | 
eceive Calais for his pains. 
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IN general, the parliament in thoſe days never paid a pro- 
< per regard to Edward's ſtatute of treaſons, though one f 
the moſt advantageous laws for the ſubjeC that has ever been 
enacted. In the 17th of the king, the dukes of Lancaſter and 


others of his adherents, conſpired the death of the ſaid dules in 


divers parts of Cheſhire; as the ſame was confeſſed and well 
known :" and praying that the parliament may judge of the faults. 
A hereupon the king and the lords in the parliament judged the 
ſame fnct id be open and high treaſon: And hereupon they award. 
two writs, the one to the ſberiff of York, and the other to thè ſbe- 
riffs of Derby, to take the body of the ſaid fir Thomas, returnable. 
in the King's Bench in the month of Eafter then enſuing. And 
epen proclamation was mad? in Wiſtminſler-hall, that upon the 
fheriff*s return, ond at the next coming in of the ſaid fir The- 
mas, the ſaid Thomas ſhould be convicted of treaſon, and incux 
the loſs and pain of the ſame: And all ſuch as ſhould receive him, 
after the proclamation, ſbonld incur the ſame lofs and pain. Cot- 
ton, p. 354. It is to be obſerved, that this extraordinary 
judgment was paſſed in a time of tranquillity. . Though the 
ſtatute itſelf of Edward III. reſerves a power to the parlia- 
ment to declare any new ſpecies of treaſon, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that this power was reſerved to the houſe of lords 
alone; or that men were to be judged by a law ex poſt facto. 
At leaft, if ſuch be the meaning of the clauſe, it may be 
_ affirmed that men were at that time very ignorant of the 


firſt principles of law and juſtice, 


* Fa + 
+. 


ap "NOTE VE; 0c2001 A 
L poſition very complaiſant to the king; yet there happened © 
an incident in their proceedings which is curious, and ſhews 
us the'ſtate of the houſe during that period. The members 
were either country gentlemen or merchants, who were al- 
ſembled for a few days, and were entirely unacquainted With 


IN e preceding parliament the coinmons had ſhewn a dif- 


buſineſs; ſo that it was eaſy to lead them aſtray, and draw 


them into votes and reſolutions very different from their 
intention. Some petitions concerning the ſtate of. the na- 
tion were voted ; in which, among other things, the hauſe 
recommended frugality to the king; and for that purpoſe 
deſired that the court ſhould not be ſo much frequented as 
formerly by biſhops and ladies. The king was diſpleaſed 
with this freedom: The commons very humbly craved 
pardon : He was not ſatisfied unleſs they would name the 
mover of the petitions. It happened to be ene Haxey, - 
Y 0b, 1; G g 1 _ whom 
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NOTES TO THE THIRD VOLUME. 
whom the parliament, in order to make atonemept, - con- 
demned for this - offence to die the death of a traitar, 
But the king, at the deſire of the archbiſhop of - Can- 
terbury and the prelates, pardoned him. When a parlia- 
ment in thoſe times, not * agitated by any faction, and 


being at entire freedom, could be guilty of fuch monſtrous 


of 


extravagance, it is eaſy to judge what. might be expected 


from them in more trying ſituations. See Cotton's Abridg. 
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ſhow how little credit is to* be given to this charge 
the 


5 . againſt Richard, we may obſerve, that a law, in 
13 Edw. III. had been enatted againſt the continuance of 


© ſheriffs for more than one year: But the inconvenience of 


changes having afterwards appeared from experience, the 


commons, in the twentieth of this king, applied by peti- 


tion, that the ſheriffs might be continued; though that pe- 


tition had not been enacted into a ſtatute, by reaſon of other 
- difagreeable circumſtances which attended it. See Cot- 
ton, p. 361. It was certainly a very moderate exereiſe of 


the diſpenſing power in the king to continue the ſheriffs, 


after he found that that practice would be acceptable to his 


fubjects, and had been applied for by one houſe of parliament : 
Yet is this made an article of charge againſt him by the 
preſent” parliament. See art. 18. Walſingham, ſpeaking 
of a period early in Richard's minority, ſays, But what do 
acts of parliament ſignify, when after they. are. made they take 
no effett ; fince the king, by the advice of the privy council, 


' "takes upon him io alter, ar wholly ſet afide all thoſe things 
which by general conſent had been ordained in parliament 2: If 
5 Richard, therefore, exerciſed the diſpenſing power, he was 


Henry III. incluſive. 5 


warranted by the examples of his uncles and grandfather, 


and, indeed, of all his predeceſſors from the time of 
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„„ 05:02 8 i JVC 0 Ps 6.12 rect = 
64 HE following paſſage in Cotton's Abridgment, p. 1963 
ſhovs a ſtrange prejudice againſt the church and church- 
men: The commons afterwards coming into the parliament, 
and making thein proteſtation,' ſhewed, that for want , good 
redreſs about the king's perſon, in his hauſehola, in all his courts; 
touching maintainers in every county, and purveyors, the com- 
mons-were daily pilled, and nothing defended againſt the enemy, 
and that it ſhould fhartly deprive the king, and undo the ſtate. 
 Wherefare, in the ſame government they entirely require redreſs. 
Hhereupm the king appointed ſundry biſhops, lords, and nobles, 
to ſit in priuyscouncil about theſe matters: A, ho fince that ey 
' muſs begin at the head, and g at the regugſt ef the commons, 
they, in the, preſence, of the ting, charged his canfeſſor nos to 
eme into the court-but upon the. four principal. feſtroals; We 
mould little expect that a popith privy-council; in order to 
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THAT we may jadge how arbitrary a court that of the 
1 Conſlable of England was, we may peruſe the patent 
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granted to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it is to be 
found in Spellman's Gloſſary in verb. Conſtabulamius; as 
alſo more fully in Rymer, vol. xi. p. 581. Here is a 
dclauſe of it; Et ultenius de-uberiari gratia noſtra eidem comitt 
die Rivers: plenam poteſtatem damus ad cagnoſcendum & ꝓroce- 
dendum, in omnibus & fingults cauſis et negatiis, de et ſuper. 
crimine leſæ majeſtatis jeu ſuper occaſione ceteriſque cauſis, 
guibuſcungue per prefatum comitem de Rivers, ut conſtabu- 
larium Anglige—que in curia conſtabularii Anglia ab antiqus, 
viz, tempore dicti domini Gulielmi 'conqueſtoris, ſeu aliquo tem- 
| pore citra tractari, audiri, examinari, aut decidi conſueverant, 
aul jure debuerant, aut debent, cauſaſgue et negotia prædicta 
. OS LT cum 


he enumerates all their treaſons, he mentions no ſuch fact: 
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cum omnibus et ſingulis emergentibus, incidentibus & connexis, 
audiendum, examinandum, et fine debits terminandum, etiam 


ſummarie et de plano, fine ſtrepitu et. figura juſtitiæ, ſola 
facti veritate inſpecta, ac etiam manu regia, fi opportunum 
viſum fuerit eidem comiti de Rivers, vices neſtras, appellatione 
remata. The office of conſtable was perpetual in the mo- 


narchy; its juriſdiction was not limited to times of war, as 


appears from this patent, and as we learn from Spellman: 


Let its authority was in direct contradiction to Magna 


Charta; and it is evident that no regular liberty could ſub- 


ſiſt with it. It involved a full dictatorial power, continually | 


ſubſiſting in the ſtate. The only check on the crown, be- 


ſides the want of force to ſupport all its prerogatives, was 


that the office of conſtable was commonly either hereditary 
or during life; and the perſon inveſted with it was, for that 
reaſon, not ſo proper an inſtrument of arbitrary power in 


the king. Accordingly the office was ſuppreſſed by 
Henry VIII. the moſt arbitrary of all the Engliſh princes. 


The practice, however, of exerciſing martial law ſtill 
ſubſiſted; and was not aboliſhed till the Petition of Right 
under Charles I. This was the epoch of true liberty, con- 
firmed by the Reſtoration, and enlarged and ſecured by the 
Revolution. . | | | 


5 
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XX E ſhall give an inſtance: Almoſt all the hiſtorians, 
N even Co! 


even Comines, and the continuator of the annals of 
Croyland, aſſert that Edward was about this time taken 


priſoner by Clarence and Warwic, and was committed to 


the cuſtody of the archbiſhop of Vork, brother to the earl; 


but Fang allowed to take the. diverſion of hunting by this 


prelate, he made his eſcape, and afterwards chaſed the 


rebels out of the kingdom. But that all the flory is falſe, 


appears from Rymer, where we find that the king, through- 


out all this period, continually exerciſed his authority, and 
never was interrupted in his government. On the 7th of 


March 1470 he gives a commiſhon of array to Clarence, 


whom he then imagined a good ſubject; and on the 23d of 


the ſame month we find him iſſuing an order for appre- 
hending him. Beſides, in the king's manifeſto againſt the 


duke and earl (Clauſe 10. Edward IV. m. 7, 8.), where 


He 


Y 


He does not ſo much as accuſe them of excitin 7 Young 
Welles's rebellion; He only ſays that they exhorted him to 
continue in his rebellion. We may judge how ſmaller 
facts will be miſrepreſented by hiſtorians, who can in the 
molt material tranſactions miſtake ſo groſsly. There may 
even ſome doubt ariſe with regard to the propoſal of mar- 
riage made to Bona of Savoy; though almoſt all the hiſto- 
rians concur in it, and the fact be very likely in itſelf : For 
there are no traces in Rymer of any ſuch embaſſy of War- 


wic's to France, The chief certainty in this and the pre- 


ceding reign ariſes either from public records, or from the 
notice taken of certain paſſages by the French hiſtorians, 
On the contrary, for ſome centuries after the FER 
the French hiſtory is not complete without the affiſtance of 
Engliſh authors. We may conjecture, that the reaſon of 
the ſcarcity of hiſtorians during this period was the deſtruc- 
tion of the convents, which enſued ſoon after: Copies of 


the more recent hiſtorians not being yet ſafficiently diſperſed, 
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theſe hiſtories have periſbed. 
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SR Thomas More, who has been followed, or rather ; 
tranſcribed, by all the hiſtorians of this ſhort reign, 


ſays, that Jane Shore had fallen into connexions with lord 
_ Haſtings ;. and this account agrees beſt with the courſe 
the events: But in a proclamation of Richard's, to be foun 
in Rymer, vol. xii. p. 204. the marquis of Dorſet is re- 


proached with theſe connexions. This reproach, how-. 


ever, might have been invented by Richard, or founded 


only on popular rumour; and is not ſufficient to overba- 
lance the authority of {ix Thomas More. The proclama-, 
manners 
affected by Richard: This bloody and treacherous tyrant 
upbraids the marquis and others with their gallantries and 


tion is remarkable for the hypocritical purity o 
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Þ ER Eone ane ancient monkiſh writers 
— knows, that however barbarous their own. ſtyle, they 
are full df alluſions to the Latin claſſics, eſpecially the poets. 
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T here. Teems alfo, f in thoſe. middle ages, "5 have remained” | 


many "ancient books that are now loft. Malmeſbury, who 
flourtſhed in the reign of Henry J. and king Stephen, quotes 
Livy? s deſcription of Cæſar's paſſage over the Rubicon. 


Fitz Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry II., alludes 

to a paſſage in the larger hiſtory of Salluſt. In the collec- 
tion of letters, which paſſes under the name of Thomas a 
Hecket, we ſee how familiar all the ancient hiſtory and 


ancient books were to the more ingenious and more digni- 
fied churchmen of that time, and conſequently how much 
t At order of men muſt have ſurpaſſed all the other members 


of the lociety. That prelate and his friends call each other 


Philoſophers in all the courſe of their correſpondence, and 
conſider the relt of the vane as funk 3 in Neu Ignorance ang 
n „ | 


is 
£ 
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grows, We 9 Bonk: Hollingſhed, "hg 


Some late writers, particularly Mr. Carte, have doubted 


nion, we need only reflect on the following particulars: 
(1) Though the circumſtances of the wars between tlie 
2wo. roſes. be, in general, involved in great obſcurity, yet 
is there a moſt luminous ray. thrown on all the tranſattions 


during the uſurpation of Richard, and the murder of the two 


Rabea, princes, by the narrative. of fr Thomas More, whoſe 
ſingular magnanimity, probity, and judgment, make him an 


evidence beyond all exception]! No hiſtorian, either of a He | 


cient or modern times, can poſlibly haye more weight 


may alſo be juſtly eſteemed. a contemporar with regard to 
the murder of the two princes: For, though he was but five 


years of age. when that event happened, he, live and Was 
educated among the chief actors during 5; the Fred, of 
Richard : And it is plain, from his n ithe „ W hich 


is often extremely circumſtantial, that he had the 'particu-. 


lars from the,. cye-witneſles . them! elves ; x; His Authority, 
therefore, 18 urrefiſtible ; : and ſufficient, to e 2 
hundred little doubts and. ſcruples and objetions. For in 
reality his narrative is liable to no ſolid objeklion, nor f 18 
there any miſtake detected in it. He ſay 85 indeed, that the 


0 | protector” 95 


whether Perkin were an impoſtor, and have even aſſerted 
bim to be the true Plantagenet. But to refute this opi- 
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protector's partiſans, particularly Dr. Shaw, ſpread abroad 
rumours of Edward IV.'s pre- contract with Elizabeth 
Lucy; whereas it now appears from record, that the par- 
liament afterwards declared the king's children illegitimate, _ 
on pretence of his pre- contract with lady Eleanor Talbot. = 
But it muſt be remarked, that neither of.theſe pre-contratts 
was ever ſo much as attempted to be proved: And Wwhy 
might not the protector's flatterers and partiſans have made 


uſe ſometimes of one falſe rumour, ſometimes of another? 
Sir Thomas More mentions the one rumour as well as the 
other, and treats them both lightly, as they deſerved. It 
is alſo thought incredible by Mr. Carte, that Dr. Shaw 
ſhould have been encouraged by Richard to calumniate 
openly his mother the dutcheſs of York, with whom that 
prince lived in good terms. But if there be any difficulty 
in this ſuppoſition, we need only ſuppoſe that Dr. Shaw 


might have concerted, in general, his ſermon with the 


protector or his miniſters, and yet have choſen himſelf the 


particular topics, and choſen” them very © fooliſhly. This 
pears, indeed, to have been the caſe, by the diſgrace into 


which he fell afterwards, and by the protector's negle& 


of him. (2) If fir Thomas's quality of contemporary 
be diſputed with regard to the duke of Gloceſter's pro- 
tectorate, it cannot poſſibly be diſputed with regard to 


Perkin's impoſture : He was then a man, and had a full 


opportunity of knowing and examining and judging of the 
truth. In aſſerting that the duke of York was murdered 
5 his uncle, he certainly aſſerts, in the moſt expreſs terms, 
tha 


t Perkin who perſonated him was an impoſtor. (3) 


There is another great genius who has carefulh treated 
this point of hiſtory ; ſo great a genius as to be eſteemed 


with juſtice one of the chief ornaments of the nation, 


and indeed one of the moſt. ſublime writers that any age 


or nation has produced. It is lord Bacon 1 mean, W Do 


has related at full length, and without the leaſt doubt 
or heſitation, all the impoſtures of Perkin Warbec. If it 


be Objected, that lord Bacon was no contemporary, and 


that We have the ſame materials as he upon which to form 
our judgment; it muft be remarked, that lord Bacon 
plainly compoſed his elaborate and exact hiſtory from many 
records and papers which are now loſt, and that, conſe- 
quently, he is always to be cited as an original hiſtorian. 
It were very ſtrange, if Mr. Carte's opinion were juſt, 

that among all Me which lord Bacbn peruſed, he 
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the throne. (6) We have alſo, as contempc ey FRO 


France, that court was ſtruck with horror at his abominable 


ſabſiſt, and ought to carry the moſt undoubied evidence to 
us; namely, the very circumſtance of the ſudden difap- 
pearance of the princes from the Tower, and their appear- 
ance no where elſe. Every one faid, they have not efcaped 
from their uncle, for he makes no ſearch after them: Hl has 
not conveyed them elſewhere : For ut is his buſineſs to declare 17 
in order to remove the imputation of murder from. te Ile 
never would needleſsly ſubject himſelf to the inſamy and danger 
of being eſteemed a parricide, without acquiring the ſecurity 
- attending that crime. They were in his cuſtody: He is anſwer- 
able for them: If he gives no account of them, as he has a plain 
mtereſt in their death, he muſt, by every rule of common ſenſe, 
be regarded as the murderer. His flagrant ufurpation, as 2e 
as his other treacherous: and cruel attions, makes no better be 
kapecled from him. He could nit ſay, with Cain, that he was 
not his nephews' keeper. This reaſoning, which was irre- 
fragable at the very firſt, became every day ftronger, from 
Richard's continued filence, and the general and total igno- 
rance of the place of theſe princes? abode. Richard's reign 
laſted about two years beyond this period; and ſurely he could 
not have found a better expedient for diſappointing the earl 
of Richmond's projects, as well as juſtifying his own cha- 
raQer, than the producing of his nephews. (8) If it were 
'neceflary, amidſt this blaze of evidence, to produce proots, 
which in any other caſe would have been regarded as con- 
{iderable, and would have carried great validity with them, 
J might mention Dighton and TyrrePs account of the 
murder. This laſt gentleman eſpecially was not likely to 
ſubjett himſelf to the reproach of To great a crime, by an 
impoſture which it appears did not acquire him the favour 
of Henty. (9) The duke of York, being a boy of nine 
years of age, could riot have made his elcape without the 
aſſiſtance of ſome elder perſons. Would it not have been 
their chief concern inſtantly to convey intelligence of 1 
˙PP)ↄꝛↄ grea 
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reat an event to his mother the queen-dowager, to his aunt 


the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and to the other friends of the 


family? The dutcheſs protected Simnel ; a project which, 
had it been ſucceſsful, muſt have ended in the crowning of 
Warwic, and the excluſjon of the duke of Vork! This, 


among many other proofs, evinces that ſhe was ignorant 


of the eſcape of that prince, which is impoſſible had it been 


real. 8 The total ſilence with regard to the perſons 
Who ai 


ed him in his eſcape, as alſo with regard to the place 
of his abode during more than eight years, is a ſufficient 
proof of the impoſture. (11) Perkin's own account of his 
eſcape is incredible and abſurd. He faid that murderers 
were employed by his uncle to kill him and his brother: 
They perpetrated the crime againſt his brother ; but took 
compaſſion on him, and allowed him to eſcape. This ac- 
count 1s contained in all the: hiſtorians of that age. 
(12) Perkin himſelf made a full confeſſion of his impoſture 
no leſs than three times; once when he ſurrendered himſelf 
priſoner, a ſecond time when he was ſet in the ſtocks at 


_ Cheapfide and Weſtminſter, and a third time, which carries 


undoubted evidence, at the foot of the gibbet on which he 

was hanged. Not the leaſt ſurmiſe that the confeſſion had 
ever been procured by torture: And ſurely the laſt time he 
had nothing farther to fear: (13) Had not Henry been 


aſſured that Perkin was a ridiculous impoſtor, diſavowed 
by the whole nation, he never would have allowed him to 
live an hour after he came into his power; much leſs would 


he have twice pardoned him. His treatment of the inno- 


cent earl of Warwic, who in reality had no title to the crown, 


is a ſufficient confirmation of this reaſoning. (14) We 
know with certainty whence the whole impoſture came, 


namely, from the intrigues of the dutcheſs of Burgundy : 


She had before acknowledged and ſupported Lambert Sim- 


nel, an avowed impoſtor. It is remarkable that Mr. Carte, 


in order to preſerve the weight of the dutcheſs's teſtimony 
in favour of Perkin, ſuppreſſes entirely this material fact: 
A ſtrong effect of party prejudices, and this author's de- 


' fire of blackening Henry VII. whoſe hereditary title to the 


crown was defective. (15) There never was at that time 
any evidence or ſhadow of evidence produced of Perkin's 
identity with Richard Plantagenet. Richard had diſappear- 
ed when near nine years of age, and Perkin did not appear 


till he was a man. Could any one from his aſpect pretend 


then” to be jure of the identity? He had got ſome ſtories 
7615; : concern- 
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concerning Richard's childhood, and the court of England: 
But all that it was neceſſary for a boy of nine to remark or 
: remember, was eaſily ſuggeſted to him by the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, or Frion, Henry's ſecretary, or by any body 5 
that had ever lived at court. It is true, many perſons of note 
were at firſt deceived; but the diſcontents againſt Henry's 
government, and the general enthuſiaſm for the houſe of 
' York, account ſufficiently for this temporary deluſion. 
Every body's eyes were opened long before Perkin's death. 
(16) The circumſtance of: finding the two dead bodies in 
the reign of Charles II. is not ſurely indifferent. They 
were found in the very place which More, Bacon, and other 
ancient authors, had aſſigned as the place of interment of the 
young princes; The bones correſponded, by their ſize, to 
the age of the princes: The ſecret and irregular place of 
their interment, not being in holy ground, proves that the 
boys had been ſecretly murdered: And in the Tower no 
boys but thoſe who are very nearly related to the crown can 
be expoſed to a violent death: If we compare all theſe cir- 
cumſtances we ſhall find that the inference is juſt and 1 
ſtrong, that they were the bodies of Edward the Fifth and 1 | 
his brother; the very inference that was drawn at the time | 
| | of the diſcovery.  _ EE | „ 
Since the publication of this Hiſtory, Mr. Walpole has pub- 
 tiſhed his Hiſtoric Doubts concerning Richard III. Nothing 
can be a flronger prof how ingenious and agreeable that gen. 
tleman's pen is, than his being able to make an inquiry concern- 
ing a remote point of Engliſh hiftory, an object of general con. 
verſation. ' The foregoing note has been enlarged on account of 
that perfermance, „ 3 „ 
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RON Fan H. VII. n. 17. The preamble is remark- 

able, and ſhows the ſtate of the nation at that time. 
„The king, our ſovereign lord, remembereth how by bur | 
© unlawful maintainances, giving of liveries, ſigns and to- | 
«© kens, retainders by indentures, promiſes, oaths, Writ- 
« ings, and other embraceries of his ſubjects, untrue de- 
« meanings of ſheriffs in making pannels, and untrue 

„ returns by taking money, by juries, &c. the poliey of 


„this nation is moſt ſubdued.” It muſt indeed be con- 
feſſed, that ſuch à ſtate of the country required great diſcre- „ 


tionary 


1 power in x the 1 nor will the fins DEPOT 
of government ſuit ſuch a rude people, that may be proper 
in a more advanced ſtage of ſociety. The eſtabliſhment | 
of the Star- chamber, or the enlargement of its power in 
the reign of Henry VII. might 9 5 . as WR as the 
e n it in age of r I. 1 
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ro "H IE duke of Nor has . cate 2 


bouſehold book of an old earl of that family who lived 


at this time: The author has been favoured with the peruſal 


of it; and it contains many curious "particulars, which 
mark the manners and way of living in that rude, not to 
ſay barbarous age; as well as the prices of, commodities. 


1 have extracted a few of them from that piece, which gives 
a true picture of ancient manners, and is one of the moſt 


fingular monuments that Engliſh antiquity affords us: For 
we may. be confident, however rude the ſtrokes, that no 


baron's family was on à nobler or more ſplendid footing. 


The family conſiſts of 166 perſons, maſters and ſervants: | 
Fifty-ſeven ſtrangers are reckoned upon every day: 


On 
the whole 223. Two-pence halfpenny are ſuppoſed to be 


the daily expence of each for meat, drink, and firing. 
This would make a groat of our preſent money: Suppofing | 
proviſions between three and four times cheaper, it would 


be equivalent to fourteen-pence : No great ſum for a no- 


bleman's houſe-keeping; eſpecially conſidering, that the 


chief expence of a family at that time conſiſted in meat and 
drink: For the ſum allotted by the earl for his Whole annual 


expence is 1118 pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and eight-pence; 
meat, drink, and firing coſt 796 pounds eleven ſhillings 
and e Se e more Shan two thirds of the” Woes - 80 a, 


and weounted: 555 432 thie different Sorts ee for Mas” i 

purpoſe: If a ſervant be ablent-a day, his meſs is firack 

an If he 80 0 on my lord s buſineſs, board Wages is allowed 
him, 


5 
„5 
1 5 


him, eight- pence a day for his journey in winter, five-pence 
in ſummer: When he ſtays in any place, two-pence a day 
are allowed him, beſide the maintenance of his horſe, 
Soimewhat above a quarter of wheat is allowed for every 
month throughout the year; and the wheat is eſtimated at 
five ſhillings and eight-pence a quarter. Two hundred 
and fifty: quarters of malt are allowed, at four ſhillings a 
quarter: Two hogſheads are to be made of a quarter; 
which amounts to about a bottle and a third of beer a day 
to each perſon, p. 4. and the beer will not be very ſtrong. 
One hundred and nine fat beeves are to be bought at All-. 
hallow-tide, at thirteen ſhillings and four-pence a- piece: 
And twenty- four lean beeves to · be bouglit at St. Helens at 
eight ſhillings a- piece: Theſe are to be put into the paſtures 

to feed; and are to ſerve from Midſummer to Michaelmas ; 
which is conſequently the only time that the family eats freſh 
beef: During all the reſt of the year they live on falted 
meat, p. 5. One hundred and ſixty gallons of muſtard are 
allowed m a year; which ſeems indeed requiſite for the 
ſalt beef, p. 18. Six hundred and forty-ſeven ſheep are al- 
lowed, at twenty-pence a-piece ;- and theſe ſeem alſo to be 
all eat ſalted, except between Lammas and Michaelmas, 
p. 5. Only twenty-five hogs are allowed at two ſhillings 
a: piece; twenty-eight veals at twenty-pence ; forty lambs 
at-ten-pence or a ſhilling, p. 7. Theſe ſeem to be reſerved 
for my lord's table, or that of the upper ſervants, called the 
knights table. The other ſervants, as they eat ſalted meat al- 
moſt through the whole year, and with few-or no vegetables, 
had a very bad and unhealthy diet: So that there cannot be 
any thing more erroneous than the magnificent ideas formed 
; of the Roaſt Beef of Old England. We-mutt entertain as mean 
an idea of its cleanlineſs: Only ſeventy ells of linen at 
_ eight-pence an ell are annually allowed for this great family: 
No ſheets were uſed: This linen was made into eight 
table-cloths for my lord's table; and one table- cloth for 
the knights, p. 16. This laſt, I ſuppoſe, was waſhed only; 
once a month. Only forty ſhillings. are allowed for waſh-. 
ing throughout the whole year; and moſt, of it ſeems exe" 
pended on the linen belonging to the chapel. The drink- 


ing, however, was tolerable, namely, ten tuns and two 


hogſheads of Gaſcogny wine, at the rate of four pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and four - pence a ton, p. 6. Only ninety- 
one dozen of candles for the whole year, p. 14. The fa-q 
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mily roſe at ſix in the morning, dined at ten, and ſupped 
at four in the afternoon: The gates were all ſhut at nine, 
and no farther ingreſs or 2 permitted, p. 314. 318. 
My lord and lady have ſet on their table, for breakfaſt, at 
ſeven-o'clock in the morning, a quart of beer; as much 
wine; two pieces of ſalt fiſh, fix red-herrings, four white 
ones, or a diſh of ſprats. In fleſh days half a chyne of 
mutton, or a chyne of beef boiled, p. 73. 75. - Maſs is 
ordered to be ſaid at ſix o'clock, in order, ſays the houſe- 
hold-book, that all my lord's ſervants may riſe -early, 
p. 170. Only twenty-four fires are allowed, beſide the 
kitchen and hall, and moſt of theſe have only a peck of coals 
a day allowed them, p. 99. After Lady-day no fires per- 
mitted in the rooms, except half-fires in my- lord's and 
lady's, and lord Piercy's and the nurſery, p. 101. It is to 
be obſerved that my lord kept houſe in Yorkſhire, where 
there is certainly much cold weather after Lady-day. 
- Eighty chalders of coals, at four ſhillings and two-pence a 
- chalder, ſuffices throughout the whole year; and becauſe 
coal will not burn without wood, ſays the houſehold-book, 
ſixty- four loads of great wood are alſo allowed, at twelve- 
pence a load, p. 22. This is a proof that grates were not 
then uſed. Here is an article. It is deviſed that from hence- 
Forih no cupons to be bought hut only. for my lord's ou, meſs, 
and that the ſaid capons ſhall be bought for twwo-pence. a: piece, 
Jean, and 22 in the poultry; aud maſter chamberlain and the 
- flewards be fed with capons, if there be ſtrangers ſuting with 
- them, p-. 102. Pigs are to be bought at three: pence or a 


groat a- piece: Geeſe at the ſame price: Chickens at a 


- halfpenny: Hens at two-pence, and only for the aboye- 
mentioned tables. Here is another. article. Item, it 7s 
thought good that no plovers be bought at no ſeaſan but. only. in 
. Chriſtmas and principal feaſts, and my lord to be. ſerved; -there- 
. with, and his board-end, and none other, and to be bought for 
à penny a: piece, or 4a penny halfpenuy at moſt, p. 103. 
Moodcocks are to be bought at the ſame price. Partridges 
at two-pence, p. 104, 105. Pheaſants a ſhilling; pea- 
coocks the ſame, p. 106. My lord keeps only twenty- 
ſeven horſes in his ſtable. at his own charge: 18 upper 
ſervants. have allowance for maintaining their own horſes, 
p. 126. Theſe horſes are, fix gentle | horſes as they are 
called, at hay and hard meat throughout the whole year, 
four palfreys, three hobbies and nags, three ſumpter 
| 2 = | oo. horſes, 
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Hhuorſes, fix. horſes for thoſe: ſervants to whom my lord fur. 
niſhes a horſe, two ſumpter horſes more, and three mill * 
horſes, two for carrying the corn, and one for grinding it; 
when we may infer, that mills, either water or wind 

mills, were then unknown; at leaſta very rare: Beſides 
theſe, there are {even great trotting horſes for the chariot 
or waggon. He allows a peck of oats a day, beſides 
loaves made of beans, for his principal horſes; the. oats 
at twenty pence, the beans at two. ſhillings a quarter. 
The load of hay is at two ſhillings and eight-pence. 
When my lord is on a journey he carries thirty-ſix horſe- 
men along with him; together with bed and other ac- 
commodation, ke The inns, it ſeems, could afford 
nothing tolerable. My lord paſſes the year in three coun- 
try-ſeats, all in Yorkſhire, Wryſel, Leckenfield, and 
Topclyffe; but he has furniture only for one: He carries 
every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen 

- utenſils, all which we may conclude were ſo coarſe, that 
they could not be ſpoilt by the carriage: Yet ſeventeen 

carts and one 'waggon ſuffices for the whole, p. 391. One 
cart ſuffices for all his kitchen utenſils, cooks beds, &c. 
pe. 388. One remarkable circumſtance is, that he bas 

| eleven prieſts in his houſe, befides ſeventeen + perſons, e 

1 chanters, muſicians, &c.. belonging to his chapel: Vet 
- he has only two cooks for à family of 223 perſons, 
p. 325. Tbeir meals were certainly dreſſed in the 
flovenly manner of a ſhip's. company. It is amuſing; to 
obſerve the pompous and even royal ſtyle aſſumed by this 
- Tartar chief: He does not give any orders, though only 
for the right making of muſtard, but it is introduced with 
this preamble, It ſeenieth good to ut and our council. If we 
conſider the magnificent and elegant manner in which the 
Venetian and other Italian noblemen then lived, with the 
8 progreſs made by the Italians in literature and the fine arts, 
- we ſhall not wonder that they conſidered the ultramountaine 
f nations as barbarous. The Flemiſh alſo ſeem to have much 
-- excelled the Engliſh and even the French. Let the carl 
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is — not degcken in 1 He pays, for In- 


# * Nance, an anmual penſion of a'groat a year to my lady of 


Walſingham, for her intereſt in Heaven; the ſame ſum to 
the holy blood at Hales, p. 337. No mentions 5 
where made of plate; but 68 of the hiring of nd. 
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